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CHAP.  XXV. 

EVERY  ONE  HAS  HIS  FAULT." 

"INCHBALD. 


"  After  your  death,  you  were  better  to  have  a  bad  epi- 
taph. 
Than  their  ill  report  while  you  live." 

*^SlIAKESPEAR.'' 


1  HE  next  day  brought  Riggs  and  his  com- 
pany ;  when  we  advertised  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," with  "  The  Lying  Valet."  In  the  even- 
ing, Mrs.  R ,  Tony,  and  Manager  Davis, 

arrived  in  a  chaise — the  rest  followiDg  the 
day  after.  \V  hen  Davis  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
play-bill,  he  said,  "  My  dear  fellow,  you 
should  have  got  a  bespeak,  to  open  Vv^ith — it 
sets  the  wheel  a-going,  as  it  should  do." 
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The  pleasure  of  finding  my  wife  in  health 
and  spirits — the  society  of  my  old  compa- 
nions, and  the  anticipation  of  a  profitable 
season,  amply  compensated  for  the  anxiety 
of  mind  I  had  suffered  at  the  other  lodging; 
and  as  the  company  in  general  were  really 
respectable,  both  in  point  of  ability  and  ap- 
pearance, we  were  look'd  upon  with  a  degree 
of  respect,  not  always  the  case  in  small  towns. 
Neither  Riggs  nor  Davis  travell'd  with  a  mu- 
sician, and  the  place  could  only  produce  two 
blind  fiddlers,  who  set  harmony  at  defiance — 
al)le  to  perform  only  in  one  key,  and  not 
consulting  each  other  at  the  onset,  for,  being 
nvals,  each  had  his  own  consequence  to  sup- 
port, so,  in  fact,  though  they  attempted  the 
same  tune,  one  would  be  rasping  away  in  C, 
whilst  the  other  was  scraping  in  two  sharps  : 
"With  this  discordant  couple  we  were  obliged 
to  be  content  the  first  night;  the  solemn  dirge 
was  sung  without  an  accompaniment,  an 
iron  pot,  suspended  by  the  feet,  was  an  excel- 
lent apology  for  a  bell,  and  sent  forth  very 
funeral  tones,  whenever  the  rolling-pin  canie 
in  contact  with  it. 

Thus    prepared,     the    people    flock'd    in 
crowds  to  see  our  tragedy,   and  applauded, 
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mdiscriminately,  both  what  they  did,  and 
what  they  did  not  understand.  They  lis- 
ten'd,  they  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  went 
home  in  rapture.  **  The  Busy  Body"  was 
proposed  for  the  second  play ;  but,  in  casting 
it,  Riggs  cried  out^  with  much  sas^acity, 
*'  Aye,  but  wLere's  your  Lord  Towniej/,  my 
boysi" 

*'  Od  rabbit  it,  manager!"  said  Tony, 
"  you  are  always  confounding  characters— 
we  don't  want  a  *  Provok'd  Hmhand^  m 
*  The  Busij  Bodijr' 

"  The  School  for  vScandaF'  closed  the 
week,  when  Kiggs  observed,  "  Sir  Oliver 
Surface  was  always  his  stock-part  J'  Not  un- 
derstanding his  claim  as  an  actor,  being  in 
every  respect  so  totally  unfit  for  the  under- 
taking, I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment— 
•*  Why,  what  do  you  glim  at,  my  master, 
hey? — Did  you  never  see  my  Old  Noll^ 
Then  you  have  a  pleasure  to  come,  ask  our 
Jack — that's  all !"  I  shall  never  forget  his 
first  exit.  He  should  have  said,  "  Do  not  be 
too  hard  upon  your  old  friend's  son;  I  do 
not  like  to  see  prudence  cling  round  the 
green  saplings  of  youth ;  'tis  like  ivy  round 
'  b2 
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the  oak,  and  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree." 
But  Riggs  chose  to  introduce  a  new  reading; 
he  pull'd  Sir  Fete?-  by  the  coat,  as  they  were 
going  off,  and  said,  "  Don't  be  so  dozc'u  upon 
your  old  friend's  son  ;  I  don't  like  to  see  these 
here  things ;  it  clings  round  the  saplings  of 
green  ivori/  in  youth,  but  it  spoils  the  tree." 

Tom  Blanchard,  whom  I  have  before  no- 
ticed, came  to  play  a  few  nights,  and,  with 
him,  Jefferson  of  Exeter.  During  their  stay, 
we  received  an  invitation  to  perform  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  and  "  Agreeable  Sur- 
prise," at  Torr  Abbey,  on  some  grand  pub- 
lic occasion,  which  now  slips  my  memory. 
Three  chaises  convey'd  the  major  part  of  the 
company ;  Jeiferson  rode  his  own  horse,  and 
I  walk'd,  with  my  dogs  and  gun.  During 
the  journey,  we  thought  of  nothing  but  Bri- 
tish hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Rich  wines 
and  fat  venison  were  descanted  upon  with 
epicurean  volubility — when,  behold,  we  were 
she\Mi  into  a  cold,  comfortless  servants'  hall, 
with  a  stone  tloor!  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  look'd  around  him  with 
disgust,  and  when  the  servant  unfeelingly  in- 
quired, whether  we  chose  any  dinner^  he  re- 
plied, "  Tell  your  master,  friend,  after  his 
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deathy  he  had  better  have  a  had  epitaph,  than 
the  ylayen  ill  report  while  he  lives. ^'  So  say- 
ing, be  re-mounted  his  horse,  and  left  us  to 
do  the  play,  as  well  as  we  could,  without 
him. 

His  departure,  however,  had  a  visibly 
good  effect.  After  the  dinner,  which  was 
very  indifferent,  the  butler  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  an  apology,  and  we  had  tea  and 
coffee,  in  a  very  good  stile,  in  a  handsome 
apartment.  The  zm/gs  and  scene  were  com- 
posed of  Indian  screens,  and  v/e  went  thro* 
the  whole  performance,  smooth  and  perfect, 
but  without  the  slighest  token  of  approba- 
tion. The  audience  might  consist  of  about 
a  hundred  well-dress'd  people,  who  were  at- 
tentively silent ;  and,  after  paying  the  chaise- 
hire,  the  services  of  at^least  sixteen  people 
were  remunerated  by  the  amazing  sum  of 
Fire  Guineas!  **  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity 
'tis,  'ti^  true." 

The  last  night  of  Jefferson's  engagement, 
he  play'd  **  Hamlet,"  for  his  own  benefit; 
and  Tom  Blanchard,  ever  accommodating, 
agreed  to  double  Guildeistem  with  the 
Grave-digger,  When  Hamkt  call'd  for  the 
b3 
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Recorders,  Blancliard,  who  delighted  m  a 
frolic,  instead  of  the  flute,  brought  on  a  bas- 
soon, used  in  the  orchestra.  JeiTerson,  after 
composing  his  countenance,  which  the  sight  of 
this  instrument  had  considerably  discomposed, 
^ent  on  with  the  scene. 

**  Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe?" 

*•  My  Lord,  I  cannot." 

**  I  pray  you." 

"  Believe  me,  I  caimot.** 

**  I  do  beseech  you." 

**  Well,  my  Lord,  since  yon  are  so  very 

pressing,  I'll  do  my  best."  Tom,  who  was 
a  good  musician,  immediately  struck  up 
'  Lffdy  Coventry  i  Miuu^t^  and  went  through 
the  whole  strain,  which  finished  the  scene, 
for  Hamlet  had  not  another  word  to  say  fur 
himself. 

When  Jefferson  left  us,  I  accompanied 
bim.  Our  consumption  of  candles  and  oil 
was  considerable,  and  Exeter,  a  much  better 
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market  for  either,  than  where  we  were  at  pre- 
sent. Jefferson,  with  that  hospitality  which 
generally  characterises  his  fraternity,  detain  d 
me  a  week,  and  introduced  nie  to  parties  th» 
most  convivial,  free,  and  pleasant,  that  couid 


be  imagined. 


One  day,  as  I  sauntered  through  the  ca- 
thedral church-yard,  contemplating  epitaphs 
of  the  dead,  and  monuments  of  living  pride ; 
a  clergyman  passed,  who  seemed  to  eye  me 
with  uncommon  attention ;  at  length  ap- 
proaching, with  much  politeness  he  enquired 
if  my  name  was  not  Roinney  i  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative,   and  with  pleasure  recogiiiaed 

J{, M ^  an  old  school  fellow  at 

Chester. 

With  great  cordiality  and  apparent  friend- 
ship, he  insisted  on  my  company  to  his  house, 
where  we  might  talk  over  the  exploits  of  our 
youth,  a  subject  that  ailbrds  a  pleasing  retro- 
,  -spef't  to  almost  every  mind.  His  family, 
which  con^i.^ted  of  a  wife  and  two  daughters, 
were  waitiuff  tea,  a:?d  over  this  social  beve- 
rage,  we  recapitulated  our  j^'venile  adven- 
tures, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  c>ther. 
though  uninteresting  to  the  females,  whom 
B  4 
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I  soon  discovered  to  be  inflated  with  a  pride 
and  self-consequence  that  rendered  them  cal- 
lous to  the  natural  feeling  of  the  heart,  and 
little  interested  in  any  thing  that  did  not  par- 
ticularly appertain  to  persons  of  rank.  Af- 
ter consenting  to  repeat  my  visit  next  day  at 
the  hour  of  dinner,  I  took  my  leave,  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  my  old  schoolfellow, 
who  thus  kindly  noticed  me,  under  the  frowns 
of  fortune.  'Tis  true,  I  had  not  yet  inform- 
ed him  how  I  was  situated,  the  formality  and 
distance  of  the  females  threw  a  restraint  on 
my  natural  candour  and  ingenuousness ;  I 
fancied  I  should  lessen  my  consequence  by 
a  disclosure  which  would  place  me  in  a  rank 
beneath  what  they  at  present  supposed  me 
to  occupy.  I  was  received  the  second  day 
with  much  politeness,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained ;  a  glass  of  good  wine  (the  companion 
and  solace  of  clerical  fatigues)  gave  a  zest  to 
conversation,  and  I  ventured  a  humorous  at- 
tack on  the  frigid  features  of  the  females,  by 
a  few  anecdotes,  which  seldom  fail'd  to  pro- 
duce risibility  ;  their  efi'ect  answored  my  wish, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  passed  in  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  r.lici  good  humour. 
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The  cathedral  bell  tolled  for  prayers,  to 
which  I  begg'd  leave  to  accompany  them; 
on  our  return,  the  offer  of  my  arm  was  accep- 
ted by  Mrs.  M ,  and  crossing  the  princi- 
pal street,  we  observed  a  cart  Ibllowed  by  a 
concourse  of  people,  advanciHg  towards  us. 
To  avoid  the  encounter,  our  party  stood  upon 
some  high  steps,  from  whence  we  could  see 
nearly  twenty  persons,  male  and  female, 
strongly  ironed,  and  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  were  guarding  them  to  Ply- 
mouth, previous  to  their  transportation.  I 
could  not  avoid  expressing  pity  for  their  un- 
fortunate situation  ;  but  Mrs.  M shrug- 
ged up  her  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  "  filthy 
.wretches  !  I  dare  say  they  have  not  half  their 
deserts  1" 

**  Divine  vengeance  has  overtaken  them 
at  last,"  replied  my  friend  the  parson,  turning 
away  in  disgust.  My  feelings  were  so  oppo- 
site to  those  sentiments,  that  I  felt  relieved 

when  Mr.  M^ made   a  motion  to  move. 

At  that  moment,  my  ill  stars  so  ordered  it, 
that  our  attention,  and  that  of  the  whole 
street,  was  attracted  by  several  voices  from 
the  cart,  vociferously  calling  out,  **  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  !  Mr.  Komney  I  good  bye,  we  are  going, 
B  5 
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wont  you  shake  hands  with  your  old  friends  V* 
and  who  should  these  friends  be,  but  the 
Yorkshi reman  and  his  infernal  crew. 

Had  I  been  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar,  I  could  not  have  felt  more  confu- 
sion ;  my  heart  beat,  my  knees  trembled,  the 
lady  withdrew  her  arm,  the  parson  pull'd  his 
cock'd  hat  over  his  face,  and  in  a  moment  I 
was  left  to  the  ill-natured  sneers  and  surmises 
of  the  surrounding  mob.  A  tavern  happen- 
ed fortunately  to  be  at  hand,  into  which  I 
precipitately  retired,  and  over  a  solitary  pint 
of  wine,  reflected  on  the  precariousness  of  hu- 
man enjoyments !  Not  more  tlian  an  hour 
since,  seated  at  the  plentiful  table  of  my  re- 
verend friend  and  schoolfellow,  apparently 
respected  both  by  him  and  his  family,  I  found 
myself  happy,  and  looked  forward  to  a  con- 
nection that  probably  would  prove  both  ad- 
vantageous and  lasting ;  when,  in  a  moment 
the  least  expected,  the  connection  was  bro- 
ken, my  respectability  turn'd  into  contempt, 
and  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  changed  into  an  associate 
with  condemn'd  felons ! 
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From  this  train  of  thinking  I  was  roused 
io  a  consideration  of  the  course  it  would  be 
most  befitting"  my  character  to  pursue. 
Should  I  follow  my  scornful  friends,  and  re- 
late the  fact  i  that  would  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  my  profession,  and  subject  me  to  tb^ 
haughty  contempt  of  the  females,  and  the 
high  church  dignity  of  my  old  associate; 
who,  though  his  heart  was  open  to  the  calls 
of  juvenile  friendship,  bore  about  him  much 
of  the  pompous  demeanor  of  stalfd  theolo- 
gy. Besides,  1  considered  that  though  my 
present  way  of  life  might  have  been  over- 
looked before  this  humiliating,  and  every 
way  unfortunate  discovery;  now,  wjien  pre- 
judice was  so  strong  against  me,  it  would  on- 
ly be  adding  anotlier  blow  to  the  unfortunate 
impression  already  gone  forth.  My  rumina- 
tions ended  in  a  determination  to  quit  Exe- 
ter immediately,  previously  taking  leave  of 
my  good  iViend  Jeif,  wiioin,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  never  saw  afterwai  ds ;  his  death,  with 
much  regret,  I  lately  heard  of,  and  trust  he 
is  enjoying  that  felicity  in  another  world, 
which  his  open,  generous  heart  was  ever  rea- 
dy to  bestow  in  this  :  though  depressed  in 
fortune,  what  he  could,  he  did,  and  would 
have  done  more,  **  but  that  his  hand  lack'd 
B  6 
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means."  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
him  till  late  in  life,  when  the  gout  had  made 
great  inroads  on  his  constitution  ;  but  he  was 
a  sterhng  good  actor  of  the  old  school,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Garrick's,  with  whose  name 
his  is  found  coupled  in  many  plays  of  that 
day.  He  has  a  son,  a  great  favorite,  I  am 
told,  in  some  of  the  American  theatres. 

On  my  return,  I  found  the  theatrical  con- 
cern moderately  successful,  and  my  re-ap- 
pearance welcomed  with  a  full  house.  Mrs. 
!B.  had  likewise  made  some  progress  in 

the  public  opinion,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
good  benefit  gave  the  spur  to  our  exertions  : 
nor  were  we  disappointed.  This  spirited  lit- 
tle town  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  respecta- 
bility and  good  conduct  of  the  performers, 
and  universal  satisfaction  prevailed.  Pre- 
"vious  to  this,  a  fresh  speculation  had  been 
entered  upon  ;  for  as  my  connection  with  Mr. 
Higgs  ended  here,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  town,  able  to  stand  the  siege  of  our  redu- 
ced forces.  Accordingly,  Davis  had  scour  d 
the  country,  and  fixed  our  standard  at  New- 
ton Bushel,  a  small  but  populous  town  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  every  tiling  was  rea- 
dy for  our  reception,    and  some    additional 
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performers  eng-aged,  a  supper  was  given  by 
the  managers,  on  the  division  of  our  com- 
pany, and  the  sorrows  of  parting  drowned  in 
the  cheerful  glass,  the  joke,  and  the  s6ng, 
A  contest  between  Tony  and  Riggs,  conclud- 
ed the  evening  whimsically  enough.  It  must 
be  premised,  that  the  latter  never  carried  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  nor  used  a  pair  of  snuf- 
fers ;  whenever  he  stood  in  need  of  these  ne- 
cessary articles  of  cleanliness,  his  fingers  very 
adroitly  supplied  their  place.  We  had  al- 
ready trespassed  on  the  morning,  the  room  was 
•warm,  and  the  Stimulus  of  hot  punch  and  to- 
bacco smoke  had  such  an  efiect  on  the  cor- 
pulent body  of  Kiggs,  naturally  given  to  the 
*'  melting  mood,"  that  he  was  literally,  in  his 
own  words,  **  all  of  a  muck." 

Often  had  he  snuifed  the  candle,  and  as 
often  applied  his  finger  and  thumb  to  his  lea- 
ther small  clothes,  by  way  of  towel;  at  length 
some  difference  of  opinion  arose  betwixt  him 
and  Tony,  on  the  merits  of  his  son's  acting. 
"  Don't  boiher  me,"  said  Riggs,  *'  about  your 
Edwins  and  your  Mundens,  my  Jack's  a  bet- 
ter actor  than  any  of  'em;  did  you  ever  see 
his  Lingo  in  the  Foor  Soldier'^  that's  all ;  why 
he  has  a  wig  as  big  as  a  washing  tub !     I'll 
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bet  you  a  quid  there's  not  an  actor  in  tlie 
kindom  with  as  large  a  library  of  wigs  as  my 
son;  and  I  say  done  first."  Then  snuffing 
the  candle,  and  his  nose  at  the  same  moment 
requiring  the  application  of  his  fingers,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  using  the  leathern  towel, 
be  performed  the  necessary  operation,  which 
left  the  nasal  organ  completely  begrimed; 
bis  naturally  quizzical  appearance,  aided  by 
candle  wick  and  perspiration,  rendered  him  a 
figure  irresistibly  laughable.  Quick  as  elec- 
tric fluid  the  joke  flew  round ;  Riggs,  uncon- 
scious of  his  situation,  caught  the  infection, 
and  joined  the  mirthful  roar;  this  increased 
the  noisy  confusion,  till,  finding  every  body's 
attention  fixed  on  himself,  he  dasli'd  away 
bis  pipe,  and  bav.l'd  out,  **  Silence!  silence 
I  say,  you  noisy  sons  of  Molpome/y!  a'nt  I 
your  manager  ■  is  there  any  one  of  you  can 
say  black's  the  ichite  of  my  ei/e'P  **  No," 
replied  Tony,  **  but  we  can  say,  black's  the 
white  of  your  nose"  A  looking  glass  was 
procured,  and  we  separated  in  mutual  good 
humour. 

Although,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  been 
tolerably  successful,  yet,  after  traijs^orting  the 
company  to  Newton,  and  fitting  up  the  the- 
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atre,  I  found  my  purse  considerably  diminish- 
ed; and  though  fortune  had  hitherto  smiled 
upon  our  exertions,  in  this  little  town  she  left 
us  under  the  care  of  her  eldest  daughter. 
Night  after  night  we  performed  to  empty 
benches,  the  salaries  must  be  paid,  to  accom- 
plish which,  my  purse  fell  a  weekly  sacrifice. 
Some  spirited  gentlemen,  beholding  our  fruit- 
lass  struggles,  proposed  to  perform  Archer, 
Aimwell,  and  Boniface,  in  the  Beaux  Strata- 
gem; this  of  course  brought  a  good  house; 
but  my  chief  reason  for  noticing  it  is,  to  shew 
the  effect  stage  fear  has  upon  the  human 
frame.  The  young  man  who  Avas  to  make 
his  debut  in  Archer,  was  a  person  of  superior 
education  and  abilities,  and  in  the  habit  of 
public  speaking ;  in  short,  he  was  chief  ora- 
tor at  all  the  popular  meetings  in  town,  and 
on  such  occasions  was  perfectly  unembar- 
rass'd;  but,  the  moment  he  faced  the  au- 
dience in  Archer,  he  fainted  away,  and  the 
fright  held  such  firm  possession  of  his  mind, 
that  it  was  near  a  fortnight  are  he  perfectly 
recovered.  To  silence  the  laugh  raised  at 
his  expence,  the  same  gentleman  after- 
wards took  a  trifling  part  in  King  Henry 
IV.  all  the  principal  characters  supported 
by  amateurs,  and  went  through  it  very  well. 
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But  though  this  recruited  our  sinking  funds, 
I  found  myself  minus  above  50/.  and  siii- 
cerely  regretted  my  rash  undertaking.  One 
night,  a  gentleman  who  travelled  for  a  Lon- 
don house  of  considerable  consequence,  re- 
quested my  company  at  his  inn  after  the 
play ;  though  always  of  an  abstemious  habit, 
the  conversation  of  men  of  talent  and  respec- 
tability was  a  desireable  circumstance,  and  I 
accepted  his  invitation.  I  soon  found  he  had 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly that  part  of  it  attached  to  theatres,  on 
which  he  criticized  with  candour  and  judg- 
ment; at  least  my  self  love  taught  me  to 
think  so,  for  he  complimented  me  upon  my 
acting,  and  strongly  recommended  a  trial  in 
London.  With  all  my  partiality  for  self,  this 
idea  had  never  entered  my  imagination,  but 
his  advice  w^as  tlie  ♦means  of  turning  the  tide 
of  my  affairs,  w hether  for  better  or  worse  the 
sequel  will  shew.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  my  finances  were  on  the  decline,  and 
there  appeared  little  prospect  of  improvement 
from  my  present  plan;  this  I  gave  the  gen- 
tleman to  understand,  and  he  animadverted 
so  ably  on  the  folly  of  wasting  time  and  money 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  retrieve  my  loss, 
thereby  probably    involving   myself  deeper. 
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that  I  resolved  to  relinquish  management  as 
soon  as  possible.  "  London,"  he  observed, 
**  is  the  only  place  to  encourage  talent,  and 
1  sincerely  advise  you  to  make  an  attempt ; 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  managers 
of  either  house,  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  you 
in  that  respect,  but  should  I  happen  to  be  in 
town,  I  will  bring  a  large  party  to  support 
your  first  appearance." 

Mrs.    II higlily    approved    this 

scheme;  *'  let  us  leave,"  said  she,  ''  this  des- 
picable, this  degrading  sphere  of  action,  and  if 
unsuccessful  in  London,  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  respectable  situation  in  the  country,  where 
vour  education,  conduct  and  abilitv,  will 
meet  with  encouragement,  and  place  you  on 
a  level  with  beings  much  superior  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  to  those  who  have  lately 
been  our  associates."  Tho'  my  resolution  was 
irrevocably  fix'd,  there  were  many  difficulties 
to  surmount,  ere  it  was  practicable;  there 
was  nobody  at  hand  to  purchase  my  pro- 
perty, and  could  I  surmouiU  that  difficulty, 
would  it  be  wise  or  safe  to  appear  m  Lon- 
don? The  papers  would  give  immediate  in- 
telligence to  my  creditors  at  Worcester,  and 
all  mv  air  built  castles  be  changed  to  a  pri- 
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son.  That  very  day,  the  latter  difficulty  was* 
obviated  by  a  letter  from  my  brotlier  in  law, 
containing  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  he 
had  settled  my  aifairs  at  Worcester,  to  the 
satisfaction  oi*  all  parties.  The  greater  em- 
barrassment surmounted,  the  trifling  one, 
which  respected  my  little  property  of  clothes 
and  scenery,  was  no  impediment ;  I  conclud- 
ed to  leave  them  in  the  care  of  manager  Da- 
vis, and  take  a  last  leave  of  management,  as 
soon  as  the  benefits  were  concluded.  Jona- 
than Davis,  tliough  he  still  continued  a  member 
of  the  company,  was  become  an  useless  one  ; 
his  health  was  in  a  visible  state  of  decay,  and 
before  I  left  the  town,  we  buried  him.  Poor 
Jonathan !  he  was  a  well  behaved,  honest, 
and  respectable  member  of  society ;  that 
firmness  of  mind,  which  accompanied  him 
through  life,  left  him  not  in  death. 

The  man  he  lodged  with,  was  a  bigotted 
Independant,  and  they  seldom  met  without 
warm  altercation ;  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
this  zealous  believer  enter'd  his  apartment 
arm'd  with  every  necessary  combustible  to 
irritate  the  mind  of  the  dying  man,  when 
Jonatlian,  iu  a  feeble  voice,  enquired  what  h^> 
wanted  ? 
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'^  To  awaken  thee  to  a  sense  of  thy  lost 
state,  how  long  wilt  thou  resist  the  truth  f ' 

Poor  Jonathan,  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt  in  his  look,  replied,  "  thou 
say'st  I  am  lost,  of  what  use  then  is  this 
visit?  If  I  am  pre-ordain'd  to  destruction,  can 
thy  intercession  change  the  fix'd  purposes  of 
the  Deity  ?  Leave  me,  leave  me;  then  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  with  a  degree  of  devout  energy, 
that  communicated  itself  to  all  around,  he 
with  difficulty  said,  *'  Oh  great  and  glori- 
ous first  Cause,  Creator  of  worlds  innumera- 
ble, revolviDg  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  how  mighty  are  thy  works!  my 
mind  expands  at  the  sublime  idea!  and 
vhen  I  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  thy  power, 
and  the  insignificance  ot  human  pride,  which 
would  contract  thy  omniscience,  painting 
thee,  Essence  of  goodness  and  mercy,  as  a 
being  lull  of  wrath,  revenge,  and  every  paltry 
human  passion,  I  look  v/ilh  pity  on  their 
wretched  state,  and  trust  their  ignorance  will 
be  their  only  punisiunent."  The  same  day, 
he  breathed  his  last,  and  thus  we  lost  an  honest 
man,  and  a  good  actor. 
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Having  wound  up  the  concern,  at  a 
loss  of  about  70/.  1  agreed  to  leave  my 
property  for  the  use  of  manager  Davis,  for 
which  I  was  to  receive  20/.  per  annum; 
and  who  extricated  from  all  his  embanass- 
ments,  recommenced  his  theatrical  career, 
free  from  pecuniary  involvements,  and  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  from  his 
well  kno^v^:l  celebrity  in  tahiiig  tozcns,  and  get- 
ting bespeaks.  From  the  time  we  parted  in 
Devonshire,  I  have  never,  by  any  accident, 
been  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  him; 
the  meeting  would  on  my  part  have  been  at- 
tended with  pleasureable  sensations,  from  the 
respect  I  bear  his  honest  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  retrospective  view  of  scenes  long 
past,  but  which  the  mind  feels  a  gratification 
in  tracing. 

Every  thing  was  prepared  for  our  depar- 
ture, even  the  places  taken,  before  I  recollec- 
ted, that  unknown,  without  name,  recommen- 
dation, or  knowledge  of  the  managers,  my 
application  might  be  slighted,  or.  at  least  these 
impediments  would  be  a  material  bar  to  my 
success.  "  Od  rabbit  it  /"  said  Tony,  "  take 
me  with  you,  I  am  acquainted  with  them  all, 
from  Torn  King,  down  to  the  stnge  keeper." 
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To  say  the  truth,  Tony  had  become  neces- 
sary to  rae.  His  eccentricity,  sincerity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  had  so  won  upon  us,  that 
he  was  in  a  manner  domesticated  in  the  family; 
and  I  am  convinced  Mrs.  R and  my- 
self, would  rather  have  parted  with  the  half  of 
our  little  all,  than  been  deprived  of  the  cheer- 
ful and  useful  society  of  poor  Tony. 

Oh !  had  but  a  little  leaven  of  worldly  pru- 
dence been  intermingled  in  my  composition, 
what  misery  might  have  been  avoided!  who 
but  a  lunatic,  would  have  attempted  a  quixotic 
expedition  like  this !  launching  into  a  world  of 
expence,  without  any  certain  object  in  view! 
but  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  careless 
inattention  to  pecuniary  matters,  has  always 
been  a  leading  feature  in  my  character,  which 
poverty  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessen'd; 
a  few  months  prosperity  had  always  power  to 
obliterate  the  experience  purchased  by  year* 
of  adversity. 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 


''  THE  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON.'* 

"   OARRICK    AND    COLMAN/ 


**  Thou  knowcst,  that  the  fashion  of" a  doublet,  era 
hat,  or  a  cloak  is  nothing  to  a  man." 

**   MUCH  ADO   ABOUT  X0THIN6.'* 


"  A  good  old  man  sir,  he  will  be  talking,  but  i'  faith, 
as  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows." 

IBID. 


J  o  render  the  expence  as  light  as  possible, 
Tony  proposed  to  take  an  outside  place,  and 
in  this  order,  we  set  off  for  the  metropolis. 
Nothing-  of  moment  occur'd,  till  we  arrived 
at  Maidenhead,  where  an  hour  was  alloVd 
for  dinner.  At  this  necessary  meal,  Tony 
was  wanting- ;  the  waiter  gave  notice  that 
every  thing  was  ready,  but  still  Tony  came 
not.  With  much  anxiety,  I  made  enquiry 
for  the  lost  sheep,  but  in  vain,  no  one  had 
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seen  liim  enter  the  house;  at  length,  I 
address'd  myself  to  the  coachman,  "  What 
sh%"  said  he,  **  is  Cock  and  Pinch  missing?" 
**  Cock  and  Pinch !  what  do  you  mean  V* 
shewing  me  the  way  bill,  I  found  Tony  had 
been  book'd  under  that  title,  arising,  I  sup- 
pose from  the  shape  and  size  of  his  hat. 
Fearful  my  old  friend  had  met  with  some 
alarming  accident,  I  suffered  tiie  coach  to  pro- 
ceed without  us ;  this  I  did  the  more  readily, 
because  being  near  the  end  of  our  journey, 
the  additional  expence  would  be  trifling. 
Hostler,  boots,  and  waiter,  were  sent  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  no  intelligence  could  I 
get  of  poor  Tony.  On  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, I  procured  my  wife  a  newspaper,  and 
sallied  forth  myself,  resolved  to  pass  no  public 
house  without  enquiry.  As  I  was  leaving 
the  inn,  one  of  my  messengers  call'd  out, 
*'  well  sir,  I've  found  Cock  and  Pinch,  he's 
at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  disputing  with  our 
exciseman  about  religion." 

Enquiring  my  way,  I  set  out  for  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes,  determined,  if  possible,  to  re- 
main an  unnoticed  spectator  of  this  strange 
mortal's  proceedings.  I  found  him  seated  by 
several  decent  looking  men,  apparently  in  all 
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his  glory,  his  nose  resembling,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  "m\  ig/nsfatuiis,  or  yvild  fire."  I  en- 
tered unobserved,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of 
negus,  seated  myself  behind  the  screen,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  debate, 
witliout  joining  in  it.  They  were  vocifer- 
ously engaged  on  some  apparently  interesting 
topic,  but  what  I  could  not  define,  for  they  all 
spoke  at  once,  the  tongues  of  Babel  could 
not  have  caused  greater  confusion.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see,  seated  on  one  side  of 
Tony,  his  old  acquaintance  manager  Horton  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  person  with  an  ink- 
horn  at  his  button  hole,  to  whom  Tony  seem'd 
particularly  to  address  his  discourse.  Moving 
my  chair  exactly  behind  where  they  sat,  I  heard 
the  latter  say, 

*'  You  must  know,  I  am  going  to  London 
with  Mr.  Romney,  he  is  a  pupil  of  mine, 
that  is,  I  teach  him  to  act ;  we  are  upon  a 
wild  goose  chace  to  be  sure,  but  that  you 
know,  is  no  business  of  mine."  ''Give  me  leave 
Mister-a — "  said  the  exciseman,  "  you  say 
you're  an  actor,  and  so  and  so;  and  some- 
times, I  take  it,  you  dip  into  the  ghost  line ; 
don't  you  think  that's  going  a  little  beyond 
your  gauge?  it's  too  serious  a — a — you  know, 
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we  read  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  so  and 
so  ;  well  for  my  part  now,  Mr. — what's  your 
name,  I  think  there  is  something  so  and  so, 
to  be  seen ;  I,  myself,  was  in  the  brewery  be- 
hind the  great  vat,  taking  so  and  so ;  when  I 
heard  a  voice  whisper  in  my  ear,  a — a — so 
and  so ;  things  that — you  see  Master — a — a — - 
that  is— a — do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?" 

At  the  end  of  this  speech,  Tony  burst  in- 
to a  loud  laugh,  and  said  "  gentlemen,  Mr, 
— a — a — so  and  so,  this  worthy  officer  of  ex- 
cise, wants  to  know  if  I  believe  in  ghosts! 
now,  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  ghosts  generally  prove  to 
be. 

**  The  cathedral  church  of  the  city  of  GIo- 
cester,  is  surrounded  by  respectable  dwellings, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  pass  the  evening  of 
each  day  in  a  social  interchange  of  hospitable 
civilities,  enlivened  by  tea,  scandal,  and  qua- 
drille. One  evening,  a  London  newspaper 
was  produced,  which  contained  an  account 
"  of  two  centinels  in  St.  James's  Park,  being 
frightened  into  fits,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost."  This  brought  on  a  variety  of  equal- 
ly true  stories,  one,  had  Irequently  seen  "  a 

VOL.  Ill,  c 
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figure  in  white,  which  she  could  not  make 
out;"  another  "  had  often  heard  uncom- 
mon noises  in  that  very  church  yard;"  a 
third  "  had  a  servant,  who  formerly  lived  with 
a  lady,  whose  great  grandmother  always  saw 
strange  appearances,  previous  to  a  death  in 
the  family."  In  short,  they  work'd  up  their 
imaginations  to  such  a  pitch  of  terror,  that 
every,  the  slightest  noise,  caused  alarm.  At 
length  the  cathedral  told  eleven,  the  usual 
hour  of  departure,  and  unfortunately,  the 
road  for  two  of  the  ladies  lay  directly 
through  the  middle  of  the  church  yard.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  wind  whistled  amongst 
the  tombs,  the  lightning  flash'd  along  the 
path,  and  the  thunder  roll'd  at  awful  distance. 
In  a  word  it  was  a  night  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  their  late  con^'ersation  had 
inspired.  They  had  proceeded  about  half 
way,  when  a  voice,  seemingly  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  in  a  hollow  tone,  said, 
**  L-o-w" — alarmed  to  agitation,  the  females 
stood  motionless,  almost  petrified  with  fear, 
when  another  voice  in  the  same  direction, 
but  louder,  cried  **  H-i-g-h  :"  without  wait- 
ing for  a  third  salutation,  tliey  darted  along 
the  path  ;  rat,  tat,  tat,  went  the  knocker,  open 
flew  the  door,  and  with  the  assistance    of 
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salts,  and  aromatic  vinegar,  the  two  Miss 
Fograms  were  able  to  explain,  what  had  so 
evidently  disturbed  them ;  the  eldest  conclu- 
ding her  narration  by  a  firm  belief,  "  that 
some  poor  creature  had  been  buried  alive, 
and  was  calling  for  assistance."  This  the 
other  would  not  allow,  because  there  were 
two  voices,  one  said  "  low,"  and  the  other 
'*  high."  The  coachman,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening, pot  valiant  with  a  bottle  oi  Madeira, 
stolen  from  the  butlei-'s  pantry,  offer'd  his 
services  to  detect  the  cheat,  for  a  cheat  he 
was  sure  it  was,  "  because  as  whi/,  he  had 
never  seed  nothing  worse  than  his  selfy  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and  muffled  in  his  box- 
coat,  away  he  march'd  across  the  church 
yard  ;  but  ere  he  got  half  way,  stopp'd  to  re- 
flect on  his  undertaking ;  "  suppose,"  thought 
he,  "  there  should  be  robbers,  they  may 
waylay,  and  murder  me;  or  suppose  there 
should  be  something  to  be  seen  ;  or  suppose 

^"  in  short  he  supposed  so  much,  that  his 

courage,  as  Acres  says,  "  began  to  ooze  out 
of  the  palms  of  his  hands,"  and  not  daring  to 
proceed,  he  seated  himself  on  a  tomb  stone. 
At  that  moment,  a  voice  in  his  vicinity  cried 
out  "  High,"  another  replied  "  Low,"  when 
turning  liis  head,  he  saw  a  light  issuing  as  it 
c2 
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were,  from  a  grave.  Unable  to  withstand 
this  double  phenomenon,  he  fell  prostrate,  but 
finding  no  return  of  the  noise,  ventured  to 
lift  up  his  head,  and  crept  slowly  towards 
the  place,  from  whence  the  light  still  issued. 
He  soon  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  a 
newly  made  grave,  and  peeping  over  the  side, 
saw — oh  horror  !  what  do  you  think  gentle- 
men he  saw?  two  fellows  playing  at  cards  by 
the  hght  of  a  Ian  thorn?  They  proved  to  be 
two  resurrection  men,  or  body  stealers,  who, 
previous  to  carrying  off  the  corpse,  chose  to 
amuse  themselves  with  a  game  at  **  all  fours ' 
on  the  coffin  lid.  The  coachman's  fear  at 
an  end,  he  determined  to  take  them  into  cus- 
tody, when  one  of  them  cried  **  //%/?," — "  lore" 
said  the  other,  "  Jack"  replied  the  first ; 
*'  gamcT  said  tlie  coachman,  jumping  into  the 
grave ;  out  vv  ent  tlie  light,  away  ran  the  body 
stealers,  and  thus  ended  this  terrible  ghost 
story,  with  high,  low,  Jcuk,  and  the  game.'' 

The  story  })rov'd  highly  successful,  Tony 
joined  in  the  laugh,  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
espied  me.  "  Od  rabbit  it!  Mr.  Romney, 
we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  coach !"  bustling 
about  for  his  cane  and  gloves.  Manager 
Horton,  recollecting  me,  rose,  and  very  cor- 
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dially  enquired  after  Mrs.  R— — ,  and  tlie 
fat  lap  dog ;  whilst  Tony,  in  a  voice  of  com- 
mand, call'd  for  the  bill,  and  threw  down  a 
51.  bank  note ;  receiving  his  change,  we  left 
the  house;  with  his  small  clothes  in  one 
hand,  and  flourishing  his  cane  with  the  other, 
he  exclaim'd,  "  Od  rabbit  it !  Tony  Lebrun's 
a  man  ai^ain !  yesterday,  I  could  have  said, 
*'  He  that  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  but 
to-day,  doctor  Horton  put  5/.  into  my  hand, 
saying  **  take  this  here,  and  get  thee  inta . 
flesh:"  so  I  pocketed  the  affront,  and  am 
now  worth  four  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  of 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain.  But  come 
along  my  boy,  the  coach  is  waiting;"  then 
taking  two  or  three  long  strides,  he  stopp'd 
short,  and  seizing  me  by  the  button,  as  if  on 
the  point  of  disclosing  some  great  secret : 
**  Horton's  a  man  not  to  be  sneezed  at  I  pro- 
mise you ;  there's  life  in  a  muscle — honour 
in  a  mountebank,  and  conscience  in  a  quack 
doctor.  Why  sir,  he  has  paid  me  for  the 
pigs,  said  they  were  mine,  and  only  did  it  to 
try  me.  But  come  along,  we  shall  be  too 
late." 

c3 
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Poor  fellow !  he  was  so  elated  with  mo- 
ney and  punch,  that  he  scarcely  knew  whe- 
ther it  was  morning,  noon,  or  night. 

Within  the  gateway  of  our  inn,  a  coun- 
tryman was  bargaining  with  a  French  pedlar, 
for  a  tobacco  box,  and,  just  as  we  pass'd,  he 
demanded  four  sous  as  the  purchase  money. 
'*  How  much  f'  cried  Tony,  addressing  the 
clown;  "  I  don't  know  master,  what  ho 
means,  but  he  says,  he  will  have  four  sows 
for  it."  "  Four  sows !"  replied  Tony,  I 
have  just  received  5/.  for  one  sow,  and  six 
little  pigs,  and  has  Monsieur  the  conscience 
to  ask  four  for  a  tobacco  box  V  Pleased  at  hia 
own  pun,  he  look'd  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  why  don't  you  laugh  ?"  I  confess  I  did,  for 
though  his  stories  were  not  always  good,  they 
seldom  fail'd  in  effect.  After  supper,  I  en- 
quired what  motive  could  induce  him  to  give 
us  so  much  anxiety,  retard  our  jouraey,  and 
add  to  our  expence?  "  and  give  me  leave  to 
add,  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend,  what  you 
meant  by  the  wild  goosi  chace  you  are  go- 
ing upon,  as  my  tutor,'' 
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'*  Softly,  softly,  my  master — gently  over 
the  marshy  ground — too  many  questions  at 
once— give  me  time,  and  I'll  answer  all — 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  First,  then, 
when  I  quitted  the  coach  box,  who  should 
be  standing  at  the  inn-door,  l]ut  Dr.  Horton  ! 
Seizing  me  by  the  button — '  Come  along, 
my  boy,'  said  he,  '  there's  money  bid  for  you.* 
So,  sir,  he  took  poor  I  prisoner,  vi  et  armis, 
and  lodged  me  safe  at  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes—paid me  for  my  pigs — laugh'd  at  my 
jokes,  and  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper. 
Secondly,  as  you  say,  in  Lord  Ogle  hi/,  *  when 
my  desires  are  kindled,  I  am  above  consider- 
ing consequences.'  The  drops  had  warm'd 
my  heart — the  five-pound  note  astonish'd  my 
optics ;  the  brain  is  contiguous — at  best,  you 
know,  not  very  steady ;  what,  under  these 
circumstances,  could  be  expected  ?  I  sprosed 
a  little,  to  be  sure,  about  the  tutor  ;  but  tlie 
*  wild  goose  chace'   is  a  true  bill." 

"  A  true  bill !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  at  the  onset  of  this  business,  you 
never   consulted   mo,    you  know,  a  London 
rider  was  your  oracle,  who  knows  as  much 
c  4 
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abont  theatrical  concerns,  as  I  do  of  the  coun- 
ting house.  He  flatter'd  your  pride,  by  per- 
suading you  to  attempt  the  London  boards, 
without  introduction,  without  being  known 
to  the  managers,  or  heard  of  by  the  perform- 
ers. Not  that  you  lack  ability,  but  having 
no  name  in  the  theatrical  world,  I  must  say 
your  expedition  is  a  wild  goose  chase." 

His  observations  carried  conviction,  and 
I  wonder'd  they  had  not  occurr'd  to  myself. 
I  was  simple  enough  to  iinagine,  that  a  situ- 
ation in  London  was  easily  to  be  obtained, 
provided  the  candidate  possessed  merit 
enough  to  sustain  a  first  appearance ;  however 
though  I  was  convinced  of  my  error,  it  was  too 
late  to  retract,  and  I  bUimed  Tony  for  not 
giving  me  this  salutary  advice  sooner. 

The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  we  set 
off  for  the  metropolis  ;  Tony  taking  an  inside 
place,  said,  '*  the  coachman  and  I  have  dis- 
solved partnership,  I'll  mount  scoundrel  no 
more,  must  keep  up  appearances,  going  into 
tovt^n,  for  they  all  know  mc." 

I  got  a  comfortable  lodging  in  Bow 
Street :  Tony,  as  usual,  took  up  his  residence 
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at  a  public  house,  and  now  came  on  the  grand 
consultation,  respecting-  the  business  that 
brought  me  to  town.  Whether  to  do  it  in 
person,  or  by  letter,  I  was  undetermined; 
Tony  advised  the  former ;  the  proverb  says, 
"  if  you  would  succeed,  go,  if  not,  sendJ' 
He  offered,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  intro- 
duce me  to  his  friend  James  Wild,  prompter 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  but  preparatory 
to  this,  he  attended  the  rehearsal,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Wild,  who  appointed  to  meet 
me  at  four  o'clock,  at  Spencer's  Taveni.  **  If 
you  secure  him,  the  business  is  half  done." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  we  attended,  and 
were  informed  this  all-powerful  prompter 
would  see  us  as  soon  as  he  had  finish'd  his  hit 
at  Backgammon.  This  message  by  no.  means 
pleased  me,  I  had  no  idea  of  kicking  my 
heels  in  an  anti-room,  till  it  should  suit  the 
pleasure  of  a  prompter  to  grant  an  audience. 


*'  Od  rabbit  it  I  keep  up  your  spirits," 
said  Tony,  "  Jem's  a  good  fellow,  but  lik 
all  the  satellites  of  great  folks,  he  likes  a  lit- 
tle adulation.'^  This  speech  did  not  convey 
the  comfort  Tony  seem'd  to  intend,  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  added  to  my  mortilication. 
c5 
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"  Servility  and  adulation  I  hold  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  and  should  detest  my- 
self, were  I  mean  enough  to  practise  either, 
even  to  principals  themselves.  How  is 
it  likely  then  I  shall  conduct  myself  to  this 
servant  of  servants  V* 

**  Od  rabbit  it  man !  you'll  never  do  for  a 
place  at  court  or  even  in  a  theatre,  which  is 
an  epitome  of  the  world.  But  hark !  I  hear 
the  creaking  of  his  shoe."  In  fact  he  was 
coming  as  quick  as  his  lameness  would  per- 
mit, and  though  not  at  all  prepossessed  in  fa- 
vor of  this  servility-loving  prompter,  I  deter- 
mined to  bridle  my  disposition  as  well  as  I 
could.  But  judge  of  my  astonishment,  when 
passing  the  door  where  we  sat,  he  bawfd  out 
by  way  of  apology,  "  I'll  be  with  you  the 
moment  I  have  swallow'd  my  dinner."  This 
ill  bred  and  unceremonious  address,  gave  a  fi- 
nishing stroke  to  the  picture  I  had  drawn  of 
James  Wild,  and  whilst  viewing  it  with  a 
feeling  of  contempt,  I  silently  put  on  my  hat, 
and  walk'd  down  stairs. 

Tony  foUov/ing,  exclaimed,  "  Od  rabbit 
it !  are  you  mad  i  when  seated  over  his  pint 
of  wine  i^  the  very  moment  to  attack  him." 
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"  What !"  replied  I,  "do  you  take  me  for  a 
poor  poet  who  lacks  a  dinner,  or  a  mercenary 
member  of  parliament,  who  will  bow  and 
cringe  to  every  fool  in  office,  and  stand  with 
his  soul  in  his  hand,  ready  to  sell  it  and  his 
constituents  to  the  best  bidder  I" 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  my  lodgings, 
and  I  sat  down  completely  mortified  with  the 
cavalier  behaviour  of  the  prompter  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  lully  determined  to 
make  no  further  application  ou  those  premi- 
ses. My  wife  blamed  my  precipitancy,  To- 
ny laughed  at  (what  he  termed)  my  folly ; 
but  in  vain,  neither  reproof  nor  ridicule  had 
power  to  alter  my  resolve. 

It  was  not  originally  my  intention  to  make 
application  at  Drury  Lane,  that  inimitable 
actor,  Thomas  King,  prevented  the  smallest 
hope  of  success  in  that  quarter  ;  but  new  this 
was  my  only  resource,  and  whilst  pondering 
on  the  most  likely  means  to  give  it  effect,  it 
struck  me  that  perhaps  Tony's  introduction 
was  not  the  most  eligible  in  the  world :  nay, 
when  I  reflected  on  the  prompter's  rude,  un- 
feeling conduct,  I  imputed  it,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  jjisignificance  of  my  gentleman 
c6 
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usher.  In  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  I 
determined  to  wait  upon  Mr.  King,  the  act- 
ing manager,  aloJie,  and  trust  to  my  own 
powers  of  address  for  introduction. 

Oh  !  that  my  feeble  pen  were  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  character  of  this  amiable, 
much  regretted  man !  the  finished  gentleman, 
disinterested  friend,  and  the  man  of  talent, 
were  united  in  Thomas  King!  Suavity  of 
manners ;  politeness,  without  ceremony  ;  free- 
dom, without  familiarity;  sincerity,  without 
rudeness ;  were  the  distinguishing  traits  that 
marked  liis  general  conduct.  What  dif- 
ferent beings  1  have  known  amongst  mana^ 
gers  and  acting  managers !  To  such  animals, 
vain  of  fancied  superiority,  I  would  say,  thro>y 
aside  your  contemptible  foppery;  study  sin- 
cerity ;  discard  your  brutality,  and  become 
men  !  upright,  liberal,  inartificial  characters  ! 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  become  respect- 
able, and  admired  by  the  very  people  who 
now  caricature  and  laugh  at  you ! 

In  the  morning  I  called  at  Mr.  King's 

liouse,   but  was  informed  five  o'clock   would 

be  the  most  likely  time  to  meet  with  him  at 

home;  at  that  hour  I  knocked  at  his  door, 
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was  admitted,  and  received  \sith  higlily  flat- 
tering attention.  He  was  seated  with  his 
amiable  wife  tele-d-tele,  and  requested  me  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  business,  over  which  he  amused  me 
with  a  variety  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  well  told, 
and  full  of  point. 

When  the  wine  was  finished,  "  Now  sir," 
said  he,  taking  out  his  watch,  **  I  have  just 
half  an  hour  for  business,  before  my  presence 
will  be  necessary  at  the  theatre."  I  then 
made  known  my  wish,  to  which  he  replied^ 
**  You  astonish  me!  are  you  a  comedian? 
There  is  so  much  gravity  in  your  deportment, 
that  I  concluded  you  were  a  sprig  of  divi- 
nity, possessed  of  more  genius  and  industry 
than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  theolo- 
gical branches,  the  effervescence  of  which 
,had  probably  produced  a  play ;  and  when 
you  took  out  your  handkerchief,  I  expected  to 
have  been  presented  with  the  manuscript. 
But  as  you  have  explained  yourself  with  can- 
dour and  modesty,  I  will  be  plain,  and  give 
you  my  unbiassed  opinion.  Though  you 
have  been  on  the  stage  some  years,  you  seem 
ignorant  of  the  theatrical  world.  Talent 
alone  is  insufficient  to  make  a  progress  in  the 
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London  theatres  ;  that  talent  must  be  known 
and  talked  of,  to  render  yon  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  managers.  As  a  substitute 
for  this,  patronage  is  necessary ;  I  have  known 
a  person  much  beneath  mediocrity,  when  in- 
troduced by  nobility,  draw  a  crowded  house, 
and  obtain  a  situation  that  could  not  have 
been  procured  by  any  other  means;  whilst 
superior  abilities  have  returned  to  their  former 
itinerancy,  for  want  of  titled  support." 

*'  In  mitigation  of  the  manager's  conduct, 
I  must  add,  that  scarcely  a  week  elapses  with- 
out an  application  similar  to  yours;  the  fre- 
quency of  which  renders  them  peevisli,  and 
apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  modest  merit.  Hav- 
ing premised  thus  much,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  serve  you,  which  I  confess  I  find  my- 
self inclined  to,  from  a  prepossession  in  your 
favour;  from  whence  naturally  arises  a  wish  to 
see  you  in  a  situation  more  lucrative  and  re- 
spectable than  country  engagements  generally 
prove." 

All  this  was  spoken  with  such  an  air 
of  freedom  and  sincerity,  that  thouglv  it  might 
be  flattery,  it  was  highly  gratifying. 
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After  requesting  to  see  me  again  in  a  few 
days,  I  took  my  leave,  oppressed  v/itli  grati- 
tude and  admiration;  my  head  erect,  my 
step  elastic,  and  my  heart  buoyant  with  hope, 

Mrs.  R was  in  raptures  with  my  re- 
ception, and  congratulated  me  on  my  dis- 
cernment, in  trusting  to  my  own  address  in 
preference  to  Tony's  introduction.  During 
the  lapse  of  several  days  I  saw  many  plays, 
much  good  acting,  and  some  that  I  thought 
might  be  mended.  At  the  general  rendez- 
vous I  was  introduced  to  Parsons,  Suett,  Ed- 
win, and  others;  amongst  this  set,  1  found 
Tony  was,  as  he  said,  well  known;  his  jokes 
were  generally  approved  and  laughed  at,  and 
in  return  he  was  the  universal  but.  One  af- 
ternoon I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  him 
without  his  hat,  a  circumstance  that  never 
occurred  except  there  were  ladies  present. 
Upon  enquiry,  I  understood  this  emblem  of 
the  old  school  had  been  identified  by  one  of 
the  company,  as  the  property  of  Dibble  Da- 
vies.  Tony,  to  convince  them  of  his  right  in 
tiiis  three  square  covering,  shewed  his  name 
written  on  the  lining ;  this  was  all  they  want- 
ed, it  was  handed  from  one  to  another,  till 
poor  faithful  cock  and  pinch  found  its  way  into 
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the  centre  of  a  large  fire,  and  was  consumed 
before  its  master  was  suffered  to  approach. 
At  this  moment  I  entered,  and  found  Tony 
in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  "  hke  Patience 
on  a  monument,  smihng  at  Grief." 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  one,  *'  to  destroy 
"  that  elegant  appendage  of  courtly  costume." 
"  Such  a  traveller  too,"  said  another^  "  it 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  Greece" 
"  How  it  cracks"  cried  a  third,  "  no  wonder 
the  gentleman's  afflicted,  when  he  sees  so  large^ 
a  part  oihis  family  cast  into  the  flames." 

Tony  knew  his  men,  and  join'd  the  ge- 
neral laugh ;  presently  a  person  entered  witlr 
a  large  box,  and  enquired  '*  which  was  the 
gentleman  who  wanted  a  cock'd  hat?" — **  I'm 
your  man !  Od  rabbit  it !  you  are  come  just  in 
the  nick ;  upon  my  word,  a  very  good  as- 
sortment, only  not  quite  so  much  in  the  short 
cake  line  as  my  last;  but  never  mind,  fa- 
shion's every  thing." 

By  this  time  he  had  fitted  himself  with  a 
very  handsome  hat,  which  he  had  long  wanted, 
and  the  man  retired.  This,  I  afterwards 
understood,  was  a  preconcerted  aiid  delicate- 
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mode  of  making  Tony  a  present,  without  in- 
juring his  feelings.  When  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed,  I  waited  again  on  Mr.  King. 
**  My  good  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  had 
your  cause  much  at  heart,  and  have  struggled 
hard  to  get  you  a  footing  in  the  theatre  ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  all  I  find  the  proprietors 
willing  to  do,  is  to  allow  you  a  small  salary  as  a 
double  for  Mr.  Suett,  whose  health  often 
renders  a  substitute  necessary,  and  to  whose 
person  you  bear  a  great  resemblance.  Now 
mind,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  accept  or  reject 
this  ;  but  one  thing  I  recommend,  do  not 
conclude  rashly ;  take  a  few  days  to  consider, 
and  let  me  know  the  result." 

On  my  way  home,  I  pronounced  the  word 
double  several  times  with  great  energy,  pro- 
duced by  mortified  pride,  at  so  degrading  an 
offer.  After  playing  all  the  Jir-it  business, 
was  I  reduced  to  take  up  with  the  leavings 
of  Suett  ?  A  double !  no,  I'll  either  act  a 
single  part  or  none.  As  I  finished  my  soli- 
loquy, I  applied  my  hand  with  such  force  tu 
the  knocker,  that  the  whole  house  were  alarm- 
ed.    "  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  noisy, 

is  the   matter?"    exclaimed   Mrs.  R-> , 

^*  your    knock    is    generally    confined    to   u 
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double:'   **  The  d 1  double  'em,"  I  replied, 

**  and  me  too,  if  ever  1  accept  their  ofler;  if 
you  love  me,  never  repeat  the  word  double 
again,  as  long  as  you  live ;  it  is  more  discor- 
dant to  my  ear  than  the  bracing  of  an  ass,  the 
croaking  of  ravens,  or  the  squeaking  of  pigs. 
Prepare  your  packages,  we  must  try  a  more 
genial  atmosphere." 

After  relating  the  above  interview,  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  my  wife  less  indignant  at 
the  proposal  that  I  had  been ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  spoke  in  favour  of  it ;  her  pride  received 
no  wound  at  the  idea  of  her  husband  be- 
ing engaged  for  a  double,  observing,  "that 
by  sometimes  appearing  in  a. favorable  cha- 
racter, my  talents  would  be  noticed,  and  in 
time  justly  appreciated."  Had  I  taken  her 
advice,  I  might  in  all  probability  now  sustain 
a  respectable  situation  in  Drury  Lane  theatre ; 
but  my  unlucky  star  was  ascendant,  and  in 
an  evil  hour  I  wrote  the  folio v/ing  note  to 
Mr.  King : 

SIR, 

I  can  never  enough  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  your  conduct.  Happy,  most  happy  should 
I  be  under  your  command,  but  not  in  the  way  propos- 
ed.   The  exertions   you    ha/e   made     in    my   beht'If. 
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prove  your  feeling  as  a  man  equal  to  your  merit  as  an 
actor.  Accept  my  grateful  thanks,  «nd  sincere  wishes 
for  your  health  and  liappiness.     I  have  the  honor  to  be 

SIR, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  R. 

After  a  variety  of  consultations,  whereby 
it  was  discovered  that  London  living  made 
great  inroads  on  my  purse,  we  took  places  for 
the  north,  intending  to  \isit  our  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  which  probably  might  lead  to  an 
engagement  in  that  quarter. 

I  found  myself  aukwardly  situated  with 
regard  to  my  old  fiiend  Tony ;  but  this  dif- 
ficulty he  quickly  obviated.  Dibble  Davies 
had  made  him  an  offer  of  a  situation  in  his 
private  theatre,  as  prompter. — "  A  guinea  a 
week,"  said  Tony,  "  is  no  bad  thing;  to- 
bacco is  cheap,  and  the  porter  good ;  so  I  can 
take  my  drops  with  the  Thespians,  and  puff 
away  care  as  usual."  To  avoid  the  pain  of 
sajang  farewell,  and  all  its  attendant  disagree- 
ables, I  left  a  note  for  Tony,  with  an  inclo- 
sure,  and  on  the  third  day  we  arrived  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  in  Manchester,  after  an  absenue 
of  six  years. 
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*'  THE  WORLD  AS   IT  GOES." 

"  COWLEY/' 


^*  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  ot  wheat,  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chafF.  You  fhall  feek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search." 

"  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 


The  theatre  was  open,  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Connor  and  Sidney;  this  I  thought 
a  happy  omen,  for  if  planted  in  our  native 
soil,  we  must  grow  and  flourish.  To  facilitate 
an  event  so  desirable,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Con- 
nor, of  whom  I  had  some  slight  knowledge, 
and  though  our  services  were  not  Avanted, 
and  the  season  more  than  half  over,  with  a 
liberahty  of  spirit  I  shall  always  remember, 
he  gave  us  an  engagement  to  commence  tlie 
following  week.  This  interval  we  passed  hap- 
pily at  Saddleworth ;  the  fatted  calf  was  killed 
to  welcome  the  prodigal's  return  ;  old  neigh- 
bours  and  friends  flock'd    round    us    from 
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every  quarter ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensations,  when  the  clerk  on  the  following 
Sunday  led  out  a  psalm  from  the  ver- 
sion of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  appropriate 
to  the  family  meeting-.  This  said  clerk, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  self-taught  geniuses 
I  ever  met  with.  Without  the  smallest  help 
or  assistance,  James  Neild  arrived  to  a  pro- 
jiciency  in  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  few  people  attain,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education.  His  name  is 
remembered  with  pleasure,  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  memory,  (particularly  in  the 
musical  world),  contemplated  with  wonder 
and  delight.  Forgive,  reader,  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  unknown,  even  unheard 
of,  beyond  his  own  county;  he  was,  in  truth, 
"  a  flower  born  to  blush  unseen,  and  shed 
its  sweetness  in  obscurity."  The  younger 
branches  of  my  wife's  family  were  happily 
married,  and  comfortably  settled;  her  two 
brothers  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  her 

sister  was  united  to  a  Mr.  B ,    of  Hud- 

dersfield,  in  Yorkshire.  My  father  too,  was 
under  the  respectable  protection  of  his  niece, 
who  married  Mr.  T.  T.  and  were  the  couple 
who  attended  us  on  our  Scottish  matrimonial 
expedition,  in  1770* 
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We  made  our  dehut  at  Manchester  in  the 
parts  of  Lord  Ogleby  and  Fanny,  Solomon 
and  Lubin,  in  1787,  and  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  favor.  The  company  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Brown,  (commonly  called  count) 
Charlton,  Banks,  Wordsworth,  Hamerton, 
Hurst,  Bates,  T.  Banks,  Maddocks,  Hollings- 
worth,  Emery,  Beynon,  and  Connor,  (Sidney 
was  not  on  the  stage)  Mesdames,  Corneley's, 
Beynon,  Sidney,  Emery,  Johnson,  Charlton, 
Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Wewitzer. 

Thus  happily  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
respectable  theatres  out  of  London,  and  in  llie 
vicinity  of  our  relatives  and  friends ;  I  look'd 
upon  my  past  sufferings  with  a  smile ;  nay, 
rejoiced  in  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  though  at  so  great  an  expence.  But 
as  bitters  are  necessary  towards  the  enjoyment 
of  sweets,  I  found  them  prepared  in  a  quarter 
I  by  no  means  expected. 

Whilst  I  lived  in  tlie  neighbourhood, 
with  independence  and  hospitality,  my 
Manchester  friends  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  partaking  of  it  All  my  boasted  knozth- 
ledge  of  the  world,  had  left  me  ignorant, 
tliat  my  society  was  less  estiniable,  less  ia 
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request  tlian  formerly.  But  this  stiiigin^ 
truth  was  soon  palpable ;  with  a  few  excep- 
*  tions,  I  found  a  distant  bow  of  recognition, 
^nd  that  forced  by  my  own  previous  notice, 
was  ail  that  remain'd  of  professions  reiterated 
and  simply  believed.  Six  years  had  made  a 
wonderful  change  too,  in  the  circumstances 
of  those  with  whom  I  formerly  had  dealings. 
The  revolutions  of  trade  had  exalted  men  of 
humble  callings,  and  many  respectable  cha- 
racters were  reduced  to  indigence.  Inge- 
nuity and  industry  enjoy'd  their  well  deserv- 
ed earnings,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
one,  who  formerly  served  at  my  table,  now 
take  a  box  at  my  benefit.     The  hair-dresser 

who  used  to  decorate  Mrs.  H ,  for  the 

concert  or  assembly,  had  become  a  partner 
in  one  of  the  iirst  mercantile  house;s,  and  con- 
descended to  favour  me  with  a  nod.  Another 
of  the  same  fraternity,  v/ho  oft  had  tied  my 
hair,  now  tied  up  large  money  bags,  bought 
and  sold,  and  talk'd  of  bricklayers  and  build- 
ings, with  as  mucli  eloquence  as  he  used  to 
descant  formerly  on  the  properties  of  powder 
and  pomatum.  Whilst  the  eccentric  Phil. 
Worral,  too  generous  ever  to  be  rich,  friz'd 
away  as  usual,  singing  queer  songs  to  the 
tune  of  **  Martha  shave  me.'' 
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I  am  particularly  happy  however  m  stating, 
that  neglect  was  not  the  general  order  of 
the  day  ;  many  highly  respectable  families 
received  us  with  kindness  and  consideration  ; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  favors  and 
attentions   of  the  most  substantial  kind.     Of 

these;  a  gentleman,  of  the  family  of  P ps, 

stands  foremost;  J L P ,  Esq.  to 

the  worth  of  a  friend,  added  the  kindness  of 
a  patron ;  may  his  intellectual  and  domestic 
comforts  long  continue  to  be  a  happiness  to 
liimself,  and  an  enjoyment  to  his  friends. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  theme, 
than  will  be  agreeable  to  the  generality  of 
my  readers,  but  perhaps  they  have  ere  this 
remark'd,  that  when  mounted  on  a  favorite 
hobby,  I  know  not  where  to  stop. 

Passion  week  we  spent  at  Saddleworth. 
Some  days  previous,  Mr.  Conner  had  request- 
ed me  to  write  a  song  for  his  benefit  on  the 
cries  of  Manchester  \  this  I  readily  promised, 
but  never  gave  it  a  second  thought,  till  I  read 
in  the  Tuesday's  paper,  "  a  new  song  written, 
and  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Romney,  called  "  tlie 
Manchester  cries."  Without  having  thought 
upon  the  subject,  or  being  on  the  spot  to  re- 
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fresh  my  memory,  I  wrote  the  soiig,  and 
sung-  it  on  Easter  Monday,  with  universal 
approbation,  and  I  believe  every  siicceediDg- 
uight  during  the  season.  Our  benefits  v>ere 
productive,  and  the  theatre  closed  after  the 
races,  with   a  long   summer   vacation ;    the 

which   Mrs.  R went  to  pass  with  her 

sister  at  Huddersfield,  and  I,  to  an  engage- 
ment at  Buxton.  I  possess  no  memoran^ 
■dum  that  can  at  all  assist  my  memory  in  say- 
ing", who  composed  the  company  at  Buxton 
this  season,  but  I  recollect,  it  was  both  in- 
different and  scanty;  so  much  so,  that  on 
the  secession  of  one  female,  I  was  obliged  to 
send  an  express  for  my  wife,  before  another 
play  could  be  performed.  Tliis  was  a  desir- 
able circumstance  to  me,  I  found  myself 
lost,  without  iier  chearful  conipany,  au-d 
though  several  pleasurable  excursions  were 
plann'd  for  her  amusement,  she  left  theja 
without  regret,  and  enter'd  apun  her  business 
with  alacrity. 

The  summer  pass'd  with  more  pleasure 
than  profit ;  I  resumed  my  shooting  excur- 
sions with  added  vigour,  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  health,  Irom  air,  exercise,  and  bathing, 
that  no  other  place  is  so  well  calculated  t« 
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produce.  When  rambling  over  the  moun- 
tains in  search  of  grouse,  I  have  frequently 
dropp'd  the  tear  of  friendship  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Camelford,  whom  the  stupendously 
grand  scenery  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind. 
The  hills,  the  dales,  the  rocks,  the  caverns 
about  Buxton,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  haunts  of  the  Gipseys  of  the  North,  and 
filled  my  heart  with  many  a  bitter  pang  at  the 
separation. 

A  short  time  before  the  season  closed,  a 
gentleman  requested  to  see  me  at  the  Che- 
shire Cheese;  I  lost  not  a  moment  to  obey 
llie  summons,  and  was  entering  the  room, 
when  the  landlady  told  me,  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  with  his  washer-woman; 
and  the  door  being  a-jar,  I  found  they  were 
literally  disputing  about  the  merits  of  wash- 
ing a  shirt.  "  I  can  t  wash  it,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  "  'twill  fall  to  pieces."  '*  Od  rabbit 
itr  replied  the  other,  *'  then  hang  it  against 
the  wall,  and  throw  a  bucket  of  water  at  it; 
but  don't  abuse  it,  for  it  is  an  only  child, 
and  dry  it  as  fast  as  you  can,  that  I  may 
get  into  better  habits.  It's  an  hour's  good 
exercise  every  morning  to  find  my  way  into 
it ;  I  must  have  a  chart  drawn,  that  I  mav 
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know  liow  to  steer;  for  when  I  tliink  I  am 
sailing  through  the  neck,  I  find  myself  floun- 
dering in  the  arm-pits,  or  ramming  my  head 
into  eihozi'-Iane"  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech,  I  rush'd  into  the  room,  took  the  poor 
fellow  in  my  arms,  threw  the  shirt  in  the  fire, 
^nd  turned  the  washer-woman  out  of  doors. 

Feeling  choked  his  utterance — "  Od  ruh- 
hit  it  r'  was  all  he  could  articulate.  I  stood 
gazing  with  astonishment  and  pity ;  clothed 
in  the  same  habit  he  wore  nine  months'  ago, 
but  grown  ragged  and  shabby  by  constant 
use;  his  once  fat  and  rosy  gills,  now  bore 
tlie  semblance  of  penury  ;  even  his  laughter- 
loving  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  it  was  sunk  and 
hollow  ;  yet  still  his  heart  v/as  whole,  and 
still  he  laughed  at  sorrow.  After  mentally 
making  these  observations,  **  Tony,"  exclaim- 
ed I,  **  is  that  you?" 

*'  A  piece  of  me ;  I'm  in  famous  trim  for 
the  starved  apothecary,  "  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  fork'd  raddish,"  "  misery  brings  a  man 
acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,"  but  more 
of  this,  anon," 
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*'  My  good  friend,  what  has  brought  yon 
here?  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  but  'tis 
with  sorrow  I  observe  you  hang  out  signals  of 
distress." 

*'  Anfl  you,  Mr.  Romney,  like  a  brave 
English  sailor,  heave  to — take  me  on  boar|| 
and  place  me  on  the  doctor's  hst — being  weak 
from  hard  work,  and  short  commons,  he  or- 
ders the  grog  to  be  throxcn  in  immediately — 
so  Od  rabbit  it !  ring  the  bell,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all,  how,  and  about  it."  After  some  refresh- 
ment, his  eyes  recovered  their  lustre,  his  pipe 
was  filled,  and  between  each  puff,  he  spoke 
as  follows.  "  'Tis  about  nine  months  since 
you  left  me  in  London,  and  well  remem- 
bered, thank  you  for  the  note  you  sent  me;  the 
61.  stood  me  in  good  stead,  God  bless  you  for 
it.  Well,  I  was  comfortable  enough,  all  things 
considered,  and  held  the  book,  whilst  'pren- 
tice boys  made  fools  of  themselves  at  Dibble 
Davies's  slaughter  house ;  till  the  cash  came 
in  so  slowly,  that  Dibble  hoppd  the  inig,  and 
left  me  to  shift  as  well  as  I  could.  Now, 
your  note  stood  my  friend;  for  three  weeks 
1  took  my  drops,  and  smoked  a  social  pipe 
at  Spencer's,  caring  as  usual,  little  about  the 
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morrow.  One  evening-,  when  I  liad  been 
very  successrul  in  some  of  my  best  stories,  a 
little  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  corner,  and 
had  laughed  till  his  sides  ached,  insisted  upon 
treating"  me  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  whi€h,  ra- 
ther than  give  offence,  I  suffered  him  to  do* 
After  a  glass  or  two,  I  found  he  was  manager 
of  a  small  company  at  Barnet,  and  though  he 
had  never  heard  of  my  fame  as  an  actor, 
which  is  rather  odd,  he  took  it  into  his  head, 
that  I  must  be  a  very  excellent  comedian, 
from  my  conversation  and  appearance,  and 
offered  me  an  engagement.  I  snapp'd  imme- 
diately, struck  the  nail  on  the  head,  whilst 
it  was  hot,  and  agreed  to  play  at  Barnet  six. 
nights  on  profits — Od  rabbit  it !  how  I  hate 
the  word ;  if  you'll  beheve  me,  the  profits 
were  all  losses ;  and  after  exerting  my  ta- 
lents before  a  set  of  stupid  dolts,  who  did  not 
know  good  acting  when  they  saw  it,  I  found 
myself  reduced  to  half  a  crown ;  so  that  ra- 
ther than  go  back  to  town,  and  s(a?2d  the 
roast  at  Spencer's,  I  engaged  to  give  them 
another  lift  at  the  next  town,  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter luck.  But  here,  the  manager  (who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  from  the  sample  he 
had  had,  of  my  acting)  gave  me  inferior  parts ; 
D  3 
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instead  of  Richard,  I  saw  my  name  down  tot 
tbeLord  Mayor.    Thus  neglected,  I  thoii^lit 
it  best  to  decamp ;  but  not  before  I  had  giv- 
en tliem  the  bag  in  stile,  and  serve  'em  right 
too,  ioY  they  often  gave  me  the  f^oose.     Ano- 
ther unfortunate  son   of  Thespis,  who   like 
myself,  meant  to  leave  a  bad  business,  with- 
out knovring  where  to  get  a  better,  liit  upon 
the  following   scheme.      We   had   a  set    of 
hand-biiis   printed,   informing  "  the  nobilitv, 
gentry,    and  public    at  large,    that  Signior 
Grimalkini  was  just  ai-rived  with  a  most  asto- 
nishing ca/j  the  wonder  of  the  world;   that 
this  amazing  animal  was  capable  of  articulat- 
ing several  words,  in  many  languages,   and 
could  absolutely  hold  a  conversation  in  Eng- 
lish.    Likewise  the  Signior's  o^ti  imitations, 
which  would  embrace  many  well  known  cha- 
racters of  the  present  day,  and  finally,  that 
Jie  would  take  himself  off,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all  present."      Od  rabbit  it !    Mr. 
Romney,  John  Bull  is  always  to  be  had;   I 
intend  to  revive  the  bottle  conjuror  next  time 
I  am  put  to  my  shifts.   We  took  a  large  room, 
which  was  presently  filled,  I  received  the  mo- 
ney, whilst  the  Signior  prepared  tlie  cat  and 
himself  for  their  public  enirc.    At  length,  he 
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"went  forward  with  his  green  bag,  which  being 
opened,  the  cat  naturally  enough  ran  away, 
which  the  Signior  as  naturally  accounted  for, 
by  attributing  it  to  fright.  However  to  give 
the  quadruped  time  to  recover  herself,  he 
would  begin  with  his  imitations,  and  lirst,  he 
"would  have  the  honour  of  taking  himself  off. 

*  Ladies  and   gentlemen,'   said  he,   *  by  the 

compression  of  the  larinx' here   he   was 

conveniently  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  requesting  their  patience,  whilst  he  re- 
tired for  a  glass  of  water,  joined  me,  and 
making  the  best  of  our  way  out  of  town,  we 
left  the  audience  to  amuse  one  another,  and 
the  reflecting  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  laugh 
at  their  credulity." 

"  Why,  Tony,  that  was  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  to  some  purpose,  but  what  said 
your  conscience?  had  you  no  qualms  .^" 

"  I  can't  say  I  felt  quite  comfortable,  but 

*  since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceiv- 
ed.* The  greatest  geniuses  in  the  profession 
have  before  now  been  put  to  their  shifts ;  I 

remember  when  John  K was  at  Tewks- 

bury,   his  landlady  was  very  importunate  for 
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several  weeks  lodging  in  arrear ;  vain  was 
her  application,  John  had  no  money,  and 
was  at  his  wits  end.  At  length  he  hit  upon 
a  grand  manxiivre.  In  the  apartment  be- 
neath, for  John  was  in  the  attic,  a  gentleman 
lodged,  whose  st^te  of  health  was  so  preca- 
rious, that  the  ^eatest  care,  attention,  and 
quiet  were  necessary.  John  knowing  this, 
purchased  two  tops,  and  with  much  expert- 
ness  whipped  them  about  the  room,  as  if  his 
very  existence  depended  upon  their  constant 
motion.  The  landlady  in  vam  represented 
the  state  of  her  sick  lodger;  John  **  had  a 
complaint  in  his  chest,  and  his  physician  pre^ 
scribed  that  mode  of  exercise,  as  the  only 
cure,'^  And  so  it  proved,  for  the  woman  for- 
gave the  arrears,  provided  he  would  leave  her 
house,  and  thuis  John  whij?p'd  himself'  out  of 
his  lodging J*^ 

Tony,  in  his  eagerness  for  story  telling, 
forgot  his'  situation,  and  the  misery  he  had 
experienced,  but  as  he  imitated  the  whipping 
of  the  top,  I  perceived  hi»  bare  elbow  through 
his  coat — "  Wliy,  bles»  me,  Tcny,  are  you 
without  a  shirt  V 
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"  To  be  sure,  did  not  you  burn  it?" 

I  instantly  wrote  for  a  couple,  and  insist- 
ed on  his  putting'  one  on.  *'  What!  before 
I  have  finish'd  my  story  i  no !  not  for  a  laun- 
dry fall  of  shirts.  Where  did  I  leave  off? 
oh!  at  J.  K.  whipping'  himself  out  of  his 
lodging.  Well,  by  giving  them  the  bag,  we 
put  a  few  pounds  in  our  pockets,  and  set  off 
full  speed  to  a  town  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, where  a  small  company  occupied  a  barn  ^ 

under  the  management  of  a  Mrs,  A , 

a  lady,  whose  infirm  state  of  health  rendered 
a  course  of  cordial  medicine  necessarj^,  and 
she  found  great  relief  from  the  drops.  Here 
we  took  up  our  rest  in  a  public  house,  and 
having  confided  our  wardrobe,  contained  in 
two  handkerchiefs,  to  the  landlady's  care,  re- 
tired to  the  chimney  corner  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  pipe.  Though  the  room  was 
nearly  full,  being  strangers,  they  gave  place 
to  us,  and  I  was  >\  itness  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  conversations  that  the  united  ge^ 
nius  of  men  ever  formed.  Politics  were  the 
subject,  imd  the  mayor  of  the  body  corporate 
principal  spokesman.  With  all  that  atten- 
tion and  awe  which  poMer  begets  on  weak 
Uiinds,  his  open  mouthed  hearers  swallowed 
D  5 
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ills  worship's  nonsense  with  the  greatest  avi- 
dity, although  his  harangue  was  often  inter- 
rupted with,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  your  good  health," 
*'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Recorder."  "  Pflr.  Sheriff, 
my  service  to  you."  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alder- 
man." So  that  I  found  we  were  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  body  corporate ;  and  these  sim- 
pletons were  so  elated  with  the  pride  of 
office,  and  so  puff 'd*  up  with  their  silly  titles, 
that  it  was  thought  an  insult  to  greet  them 
by  their  patrimonial  appellation.  Nay,  this 
absurdity  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  whip 
beggar  and  street  cleaner  dignified  each  other 
with  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr.  Sca- 
venger." 

As  we  join'd  them,  the  mayor  was  on  the 
point  of  reading  some  glorious  news  from  the 
seat  of  war;  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
were  charged  brim  full  of  liquor  and  loyalty. 
After  abusing  the  Americans,  by  the  name  of 
Yankt/  Doodles,  for  daring  to  rebel  against 
her  mothers  country,  he  gave  a  loud  hem! 
and  began — "  We  hear  from  America,  that 
his  Majesty's  forces  have  obtained  a  complete 
victory  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  this  news  will 
be  authenticated  by  the  general  in  propria 
penvtia,  who,  it  is  said,  is  leaving  the  army, 
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supposed  to  Lave  taken  umbrage."  At  the 
end  of  this  sentence,  he  dash'd  his  pipe  upon 
the  ground,  took  off  his  hat,  and,  as  if  all  the 
blood  in  his  bpdy  had  taken  possession  of  his 
face,  roar'd  out,  "  Shout,  gentlemen,  shout 
— three  times  three — we  have  taken  Hnm-' 
bridge'^  As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  over, 
they  sat  down  and  drank,  "  Success  to  our 
arms,  and  confusion  to  the  Yankiesr  For  a 
short  time,  a  pompous,  solemn  silence  ensued, 
at  length  one  of  this  erudite  body,  taking  his 
pipe  from  beneath  his  rubicund  nose,  said, 
"  Humbridge !  um — I  have  seen  it  in  the  map 
of  America,  but  I  don't  exactly  recollect  in 
what  part/''  "Why,  a"  replied  the  mayor, 
**  you  see  a — there  are  a  vast  many  bridges  in 
America,  but  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
this  crosses  the  Delaware,  just  below  Bunker's 
Hill."  "  Pray,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Mr.  Alder- 
man, *'  what  is  that  coup  de  main  and  propria 
2jerso}ia,  you  so  often  read  about  V 

**  What!  Mr.  Alderman,  don't  you  know 
who  Coup  de  main  is  ?  v/hy  then,  I'll  tell  you,. 
Coup  de  main  is  a  Hessia/i  genera/,  and  Pro- 
pria persona,  is  his  aid  de  camp."  And  thus 
they  settled  the  matter.  '*  Aye  aye,"  conti- 
nued the  mavor,  '*  they  can't  hold  out  long, 
D  6 
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but  Tm  very  sorry  Mr.  Sheriff  to  find^  some 
of  otir  own  countrymen  hold  with  them 
through  thick  and  thm  ;  the  laws  are  too  le- 
nient in  this  respect,  they  ought  to  be  pu- 
nish'd;  for  the  man  that  won't  stand  up  for 
his  country,  is  no  true  Briton."  You  know,. 
Mr.  Roniney,  I  am  not  much  given  to  taci- 
turnity, but  the  profound  wisdom  of  these 
politicians,  had  in  a  meinner  overwhelmed  my 
faculties  ;  they  now  however  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity I  could  not  resist.  "  Give  me  leave, 
Mr.  Mayor,"  said  I,  "  to  ask  your  advice  ?" 
His  worship  nodded  approbation.  *'  My  fa- 
ther, sir,  was  an  Englishman,  my  mother  an 
American,  whom  he  married  at  Philadelphia. 
In  crossing  the  seas  I  was  born  about  the  mid- 
way between  the  two  countries ;  now,  sir,  as 
I  evidently  belong  to  neither,  which,  in  the 
present  contest,  should  I  stand  up  for?'* 
*'  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  mayor,  not  a  little 
puzzled,  "  you  see — a — water  is  no  country 

— and — a — that  is— d n  me,  sir,  you  are  a 

rebel,  and  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try." With  all  their  affected  gravity,  it  was 
as  much  as  the  major  part  of  them  could  do 
to  avoid  laughing;  but  as  the  mayor  was  of- 
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fended,  they  stifled  this  propensity,  called  for 
their  reckoning,  and  in  solemn  silence  left  the 
house/* 

**  I  give  you  credit  for  your  invention, 
Tony,  but  you  are  too  severe  upon  the  body 
corporate." 

"  Invention !  I  swear  it  is  all  true !  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  word  alderman  is  derived 
from  ;  it  arose  simply  from  the  circumstance 
of  two  boys,  sons  of  a  carpenter,  who,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  chizzled  out  of  an  useless 
lump  of  wood,  a  curious  man,  which,  when 
finished,  was  found  to  be  made  of  wood 
called  alder y  hence  w^e  have  the  word  alder- 
mariy  and  hence  Ave  may  naturally  account  for 
the  more  than  ordinary  thickness  of  the  heads 
of  these  gentlemen. 

"  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  public 
house,  and  as  it  was  a  sharing  company,  I 
thought  it  better  to  board,  that  I  might  be 
sure  of  some  share  of  eatables,  if  there  should 
be  none  of  money.   Well,  sir,  I  play'd  in  Mrs. 

A 's  company  for  four  months,  and  might 

perhaps,  upon  the  average,  share  ten  shillings 
2 
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per  week ;  this,  with  a  few  pounds  at  my  ben, 
did  moderately,  that  is,  I  existed.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  soon  became  thin,  and 
nervous  as  a  tea-drinker;  in  fine  order  for 
fiddling,  I  could  shake  with  every  finger  ;  and 
as  to  my  nose,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  it; 
formerly  it  hung  out  a  sign  of  sumptuous  fare 
and  good  living,  but  now  it  shakes,  like  the 
pale  wattles  of  a  turkey  cock  in  good  humour. 
However,  to  cut  my  story  short,  I  found,  if  I 
did  not  move  **  whilst  I  had  strength  to  run, 
and  something  to  cover  me,"  I  might  soon  be, 
"  not  where  I  should  eat,  but  where  I  should 
be  eaten."  So,  leaving  the  remainder  of  my 
wardrobe  in  my  landlady's  care  for  sajtti/, 
witii  my  cane  in  my  hand,  and  half  a  crown 
in  my  pocket,  I  have  padded  the  hoof,  150 
miles  without  drops,  and  frequently  without 
a  bed;  but  seeing  your  name  in  a  Manches- 
ter play  bill,  I  knew  you  would  make  inte- 
rest to  get  your  old  friend  a  situation,  ra- 
ther than  see  him  reduced  to  the  *'  lathy 
consistence  of  Joe  Snip  the  tailor."  Buxton 
lay  in  my  route,  and  by  the  greatest  good 
fortune  in  the  world,  I  find  you  here.  And 
how  is  the  dear  woman  I  and  my  friend 
Famiyr' 
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'*  The  former  is  well,  and  will  rejoice  to  see 
you ;  the  latter,  our  faithful  travelling  compa- 
nion, we  buried  about  a  week  ago." 

*'  So  poor  Fanny  is  'put  to  hed  with  a 
shovel!  Well!  it's  what  we  must  all  come  to! 
she  lived  a  virtuous  and  a  happy  life,  and 
died  full  of  years!"  Tony  was  filling  his 
third  pipe,  and  the  linen  lay  unnoticed  on 
the  table ;  "  my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  ''you 
forget  the  shirt." 

"  Od  rabbit  it!  I  can  make  a  shift  without 
till  morning." 

As  I  knew  there  was  no  moving  him  that 
night,  I  ordered  supper  and  a  comfortable 
bed.  As  we  were  eating  some  fine  Derb}  sliire 
trout,  a  luxury  Tony  had  not  lately  indulged  in, 
I  rallied  him  on  the  advantages  derived  from 
fasting,  and  appeai'd  to  his  own  experience, 
which  gave  a  gout  to  this  meal,  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted. 

"  Od  rabbit  it !  Mr.  Romney,  I  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  fasting,  except  to  get  one's  self  a 
better  appetite  for  the  next  meal.  Besides, 
one  may  carry  a  joke  too  far ;  fa.^ting  yester- 
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day,  for  instance,  caused  a  quarrel  between 
two  old  friends,  Mr.  Tony  Lebrim  and  his 
small  guts— small  indeed!  for  I  could  have 
crept  *  into  an  alderman's  thumb-ring.* — 
Coming  up  a  hill,  about  nine  miles  off, 
my  fast  unbroken,  I  heard  a  rumbling,  some- 
thing like  stage-thunder.  Stopping  to  listen, 
what  should  it  be,  but  my  old  friends,  growl- 
ing and  grumbling,  and  breeding  intestine 
discord!  *  What  the  devil  are  you  at,"  said 
I,  *  you  ungrateful  scoundrels?  Have  I  not, 
for  these  forty  years,  maintained  you  at  an 
immense  expense  ?  Have  you  not  been  my 
peculiar  care,  even  to  the  neglect  of  more 
noble  friends  l  and  now,  when  a  little  fasting 
is  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  constitution, 
like  seditious  subjects,  you  grumble  at  my 
government.'  Admonition  was  useless — they 
grumbled  on;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  say 
no  more,  for  they  are  a  set  of  never-to-be- 
satisfied,  weak,  windy,  griping  citizens,  and 
the  more  you  indulge  them,,   the  more  they 


As  it  was  near  the  close  of  the  Buxton 
season,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  Tony  a 
situation ;  however,  I  wrote  to  Manager  Con- 
nor, who  put  him  on  the  list,  at  a  guinea  per 
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week,  and  in  a  fortnight  we  arrived  in  Man- 
chester.    The  company,  this  year,  consisted 

of  Messrs.  C ,  Westcott,  Banks,  Tyrrel, 

Hurst,  Hollingsworth,  Maddocks,  T.  Banks, 
George  King,  Tony  Lebrun,  self,  and  Con- 
nor ;  Mesdames  Taylor,  Simpson,  Sidney, 
Piele,  Jackson,  Maddocks,  and  Romney. 

George  C~  is  so  well  known  as  an  ac- 
tor, that  my  opinion  can  neither  add  to, 
nor  diminish,  his  fame;  were  either  in  my 
power,  panegyric  would  run  through  a  dozen 
pages,  and  yet  fall  short  of  his  merits.  In 
iome  characters  he  is  as  much  superior  to. 
any  actor  of  the  present  day,  as  Garrick  was 
to  those  of  his  time ;  but  they  are  limited  to 
such  parts  as  suit  his  figure,  which  wants 
grace  and  proportion ;  where  these  can  be 
dispensed  with,  he  has  no  competitor.  As  a 
man  in  private  life,  he  is  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  the  friend,  the  life  of  every  party,  an 
enemy  to  scandal  and  detraction,  and  bene- 
volent,  even  to  imprudence. 

Such  is  George  C in  his  sober  hours  ; 

but,  when  stimulated  by  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  he  acts  in  diametrical  opposition  to  all 
this.     No  two  men,  however  difterent  they 
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may  be,  can  be  more  at  variance  than  George 

C ,  sober,   and  George  C ,  in  a  state 

of  ebriety.  At  these  times,  his  interesting 
suavity  of  manners  changes  to  brutal  invec- 
tive ;  the  feehngs  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  are  sacrificed ;  his  best  benefactor 
wounded,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  his  tenderest  connexions,  and  the  ears  of 
delicacy  assaulted  by  abuse  of  the  grossest 
nature.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  propensi- 
ties of  this  singular  man — unfortunate,  I  say, 
because  he  seems  incapable  of  avoiding  them, 
although  they  have  a  tendency  to  ruin  his 
health,  injure  his  property,  and  destroy  his 
social  connexions.  No  one  can  more  regret 
these  failings  than  he  does,  in  his  hours  of 
sanity,  or  make  more  handsome  apologies ; 
and  if  at  night  he  creates  enemies,  his  con- 
ciliatory manners  in  the  morning  are  sure 
to  raise  double  the  number  of  friends. 

Of  this  great  actor,  many  ludicrous  anec- 
dotes are  related ;  I  shall  point  out  a  few, 
which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

One  evening,  in  IVIanchester,  wc  wei'e  in 
a  public  bar,  amongst  a  promiscuous  com- 
pany, where  C was,  as  usual,  the  life  of 
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the  party.  Mirth  and  good  humour  prevail'd 
till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  perceived  a 
something  lurking-  in  his  eye,  which  foretold 
a  storm.  Anxious  to  get  him  home  before  it 
burst  forth,  I  press'd  our  departure,  under  the 
plea  of  another  engagement ;  but,  instead  of 
having  the  desired  eti'ect,  it  precipitated  what 
I  had  foreseen.  With  a  haughty,  supercilious 
look,  he  said, — 

"  I  see  what  you  are  about,  you  hypocri- 
tical scoundrel !  You  canting,  methodistical 
thief!  am  I,  George  C— ,  to  be  controll'd 
by  such  a  would-be  puritan  as  you?  I'll 
teach  you  to  dictate  to  a  tragedian."  Then 
pulling  off  his  coat,  and  holding  his  fist  in  a 
menacing  attitude — "  Come  out,"  continued 
he,  "  thou  prince  of  deceivers,  though  thou  hast 
faith  to  remove  mountains,  tliou  shalt  not  re- 
move me — Come  out,  I  say."  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  was  pacified,  and  resumed  his  coat. 
There  was  a  large  fiw3  in  the  bar,  before 
which  stood,  with  his  coat  skirts  under  each 
arm,  a  pitiful  imitation  of  buckism,  very  de- 
ficient in  cleanliness  and  costume.  His  face 
was  grimy,  and  his  neckcloth  of  the  same 
tint,  which,  nevertheless,  was  rolfd  in  va- 
rious folds   about  his   throat ;  his   hair   was 
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malted,  and  tiirn'd  np,  under  a  round,  greasy 
hat,  with  narrow  brims,,  conceitedly  phiced  on 
one  side  the  head,  which  noddled  under  it, 
hke  a  shaking  mandarin.  Thus  equipped,  the 
fdthy  fop  stjaddied  before  the  fire,  wliich  he 
completely  monopolized.  At  length  he 
caught  the  eye  of  our  tragedian,  who,  in  si- 
lent amazement  for  the  space  of  halt'  a  nunute, 
examined  him  Irom  top  to  toe ;  then  lurnittg' 
to  me,  he  burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  and  roar'd 
out,  "  Beau  7iastj/f  by ."  Perhaps  in- 
timidated by  C 's  former  bluster,  this  in- 
sensible puppy  took  little  notice ;  but  I  knew 
George  would  not  stop  here,  and  indeed  I 

thought  the  sti-anger  fair  game.     C now 

rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  up  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  tuni'd  his 
back  to  the  fire,  *'warm  work  in  the  back 
settlements,  sir,  said  he;"  then  approaching 
still  nearer,  as  if  he  had  some  secret  to  com- 
municate, whisper'd,  though  loud  enough  for 
every  one  to  hear, 

**  Pray  sir,  how  is  soap  V* 

"  Soap  r 
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**  Yes  sir,  soap  ;  I  understand  it  is  com- 
filing  down." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it  sir." 

"  Indeed  sir,  you  have  cause,  if  one  may 
judge  from  your  appearance." 

"  Here  was  a  general  laugh,  which  the 
stranger  seem'd  not  to  regard,  but  noddling 
his  head,  and  hittins:  his  boots  with  a  little 
rattan,  rang  the  bell  with  an  air  of  importance, 
and  enquired  **  if  he  could  have  a  zveal  kitlety 
or  a  mation  chip  T 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  C ,  '*  of 

a  roasted  puppij'^  because,"  taking  up  the  po- 
ker, "  I'll  spit  you,  and  roast  you  in  a  mi- 


This  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  dirty  beau 

he  retreated  towards  the  door,  C folloAV- 

ing ;  "  avaunt  and  quit  my  sight,  thy  face  is 
dirty,  and  thy  hands  unwash'd  ;  avaunt ! 
avaunt  I  say  1"  then  replacing  the  poker,  and 
returning  to  his  seat,  he  continued,  ''  being 
gone,  I  am  a  man  again  !" 
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It  happen'd,  that  Perrins,  the  noted  Pugi- 
list, made  one  of  the  company  this  evening ; 
he  was  a  remarkably  strong  man,  and  posses- 
sed of  great  modesty  and  good  nature ;  the 
last  scene  took  such  effect  on  his  imagination, 
that  he  laugh'd  immoderately.  C 's  at- 
tention was  attracted,  and  turning  towards 
him  with  his  most  bitter  look,  **  M'hat  do  you 
laugh  at  Mr.  Swabson?  hey?  why,  you  great 
lubber  headed  thief,  Johnson  would  have 
beat  two  of  you !  laugh  at  me  !  at  George 
C !  come  out  you  scoundrel  1" 

The  coat  was  again  pull'd  off,  and  putting 
himself  in  an  attitude,  **  this  is  the  arm  that 
shall  sacrifice  you."     Perrins  was  of  a  mild 

disposition,  and  knowing  C 's  character ; 

made  every  allowance,  and  answered  him  on- 
ly by  a  smile,  till  aggravated  by  language 
and  action  the  most  gross,  he  very  calmly 
took  him  in  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  child,  set  liim  down  in  the  street,  and  bolted 
the  dour.  The  evening  was  wet,  and  our  he- 
ro, without  coat  or  hat,  unprepared  to  cope 
with  it,  but  entreaty  i'or  ailmission  was  vam, 
and  his  application  at  the  window  unattend- 
ed to.     At  length  grown  desperate,  he  broke 
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several  panes,  and  inserting  bis  head  through 
the  fracture,  bore  down  all  opposition  by  the 
following  witticism.  **  Gentlemen  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  gain  admission,  pray  let 
me  in,  for  /  see  through  my  error."  The  door 
was  open'd,  dry  clothes  procured  and  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  sent  him  home 
in  a  coach. 

Tony  was  in  general  request,  consequent- 
ly so  dissipated,  that  I  saw  little  of  him  out  of 
\\\e  theatre ;  but  within  its  walls  you  could 
scarcely  turn  without  beholding  him,  either  in 
person  or  caricature.  T.  Banks  was  very 
happy  in  this  talent,  and  exhibited  Tony  in 
•every  possible  point  of  view. 

This  whiter  I  produced  several  popular 
ballads,  particularly  an  additional  song  for 
D-arby,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  and  the  Drilled 
Recruit ;  and  for  my  benefit  performed  "  The 
Miser."  A  relation  in  the  country,  reading 
the  play  bill,  smartly  observed,  ''  Sam  never 
play'd  this  part  before."  At  Manager  Connor's 
benefit,  we  performed  the  first  act  of  the  Pil- 
grim twice  over,  in  consequence  of  an  overflow- 
ing house,  the  noise  and  confusion  were  so 
great,  that  the  performance  passed  oft  unheed- 
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ed,  and  when  the  scene  dropp'd,  the  audience 
insisted  upon  a  repetition. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  company, 
as  usual,  dispersed ;  Tony  went  to  an  engage- 
ment in  the  south,  and  we  have  never  since 
met.  He  died  a  victim  to  good  fellowship 
and  an  amiable  pliability  of  disposition,  that 
led  him  to  excesses,  from  which  a  little  pru- 
dence would  have  preserved  him ;  but  alas  ! 
prudence  and  Tony  were  always  at  variance  ; 
with  an  heart  warndy  susceptible  of  the  so- 
cial aftections ;  a  head  clear  and  discrimina- 
ting ;  and  a  constitution  originally  strong ;  he 
fell  (very  little  past  the  prime  of  life)  a  vic- 
tim to  story  telling,  a  long  pipe,  and  his 
drops.  He  was  a  rich  subject,  and  I  fear  my 
readers  will  miss  his  society  through  the  re- 
mainder of  these  sheets. 

In  the  summer,  my  partiality  for  Buxton 
gave  that  a  decided  preference  to  other  situ- 
ations more  lucrative  ;  the  prejudice  of  early 
life,  in  favor  of  field  sports,  attached  me  to 
this  romantic  spot.  The  rivei-  Wye's  serpen- 
tine meanderings  afford  delightful  fly-fishing, 
and  as  that  was  an  amusement  in  \\liich  Mrs. 
R could  v/ith  ease  partake,  we  frequently 
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passed  a  day  amidst  its  rocky  intricacies ; 
tiiid  dinner  spread  upon  the  green  turf  v\  as 
far  more  delicious  than  the  highest  hixuries  of 
the  dining-  room. 

Tlie  russet,  heath-covered  hiUs,  though 
not  abounding,  were  moderately  stocked  with 
grouse  ;  and  a  few  coveys  of  patridges  were 
to  be  found  within  a  moderate  walk.  Thus 
business,  amuocment,  and  exercise,  were  com- 
mingled, and  seemed  to  diversify  the  scene, 
which  a  monotonous  residence  of  eight 
months,  in  a  hirge  populous  town^  could  not 
fail  of  renderins:  desirable. 


On  leaving  Buxton,  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened, which  caused  me  both  anxiety  and 
expence.  A  Mr.  S ,  attorney,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, who  drew  up  the  writings,  when 
I  purchased  Pero's  share  of  the  theatres,  sent 
a  power  to  the  sheriff's  officer  to  arrest  me  for 
the  amount.  Mrs.  R—  had  taken  the  third 
of  a  chaise,  and  I  was  preparing  to  follow  in  the 
coach,  when  a  note  was  brought  me,  couched 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Mr.  Dimond,  of  the 
Bath  theatre,  on  his  way  through  Buxton, would 
wish  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr. 
Riiraney,    at  the  Black  Horse."     The  Black 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Horse  was  a  small  public  house  kept  by  the 
officer,  and  had  I  reflected  a  moment  on  the 
improbability  of  Mr.  Dimond  being  at  such 
a  place  the  scheme  would  have  proved  abor- 
tive ;  but,  ^/ithout  loss  of  time,  I  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and  enquiring  for  the  Bath  mana- 
ger, was  shewn  into  a  room  by  the  man's  wife, 
wiio  told  me,  it  was  not  Mr,  Dimond,  but  her 
husband,  the  sheriff's  bailiff,  who  wanted  me. 
"Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  took  the 
woman  by  the  arm,  gave  her  a  swing  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  turning  the  key, 
darted  out  of  the  house  with  all  the  speed  a 
naturally  good  pair  of  heels  would  allow.  The 
Manchester  coach  stood  at  the  TSliite  Hart, 
this  I  thought  a  likely  hiding  place,  and  shut- 
ting myself  in,  lay  concealed.  The  hue 
and  cry  was  soon  after  me,  for  I  heard  two 
men  in  loud  consultation,  close  by  where  T 
lay.  *'  Conlbund  his  long  legs,"  said  one, 
"  he's  fairly  given  us  the  slip."  "  Aye,  he 
ran  like  a  devil,"  said  the  other ;  **  do  you 
take  your  stand  between  here  and  the  Eagle, 
and  111  go  towards  the  Grove ;  my  gentleman 
can't  be  iar  off,  for  I  understand  he  has  taken 
a  place  in  this  very  coach  to-day  for  Man- 
chester." They  then  parted,  I  suppose,  for 
their  xUilerent  destinations,   and  after  lying 
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perdue  for  atwut  ten  minutes,  I  raised  my 
Lead  to  the  window,  but  was  instantly  disco- 
vered by  the  understrapper,  who  made  directly 
for  the  coach ;  opening  the  opposite  door,  I 
ran  into  the  first  room  I  saw,  and  bolted  my- 
self in.  It  happened  to  be  a  front  apart- 
ment, he  attempted  both  the  windows,  but 
fortunately  they  were  fastened. 

"VVe  then  held  a  parley,  much  to  my  mor- 
tification ;  for  the  man's  bawling  through  the 
window  collected  a  number  of  visitors  to  the 
spot.  "  You  had  better  give  yourself  up,  or 
pay  the  debt,  for  you  can't  escape." 

*'  I  cannot  pay  the  debt,  I  have  no  bail  to 
give,  and  I  will  not  be  arrested  if  1  can  avoid 
it."  By  this  time  Mrs.  Wieldon,  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  came  to  my  assistance  ;  she  fas- 
tened all  the  outer  doors,  and  invited  me  up 
stairs,  where  I  should  be  less  exposed. 

Grateful  for  her  attention,  T  accepted  the 
offer,  and  was  scarcely  seated,  ere  a  gentle- 
man sent  his  compliments,  with  an  olier  of 
his  horse,  to  carry  me  out  of  the  county,  to 
Whaley  Bridge,  about  six.  miles  off,  and  h© 
would  take  my  place  in  the  coach. 
e2 
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This  I  Ihankfully  accepted ;  the  horse  was 
brouglit  out,  and,  protected  by  the  surround- 
ing company,  I  sprang  upon  his  back,  and  set 
oft'  at  full  speed,  accompanied  })y  the  warm 
wishes  of  the  spectators,  and  the  execrations 
of  the  bailift'*s  follower,  who  witnessM  the 
whole  transaction.  I  had  not  iM'esence  of 
mind  to  provide  m;>self  with  either  whip  or 
spur,  and  soon  found  the  horse  would  require 
a  stimulus  of  that  kind ;  the  hills  were  steep 
and  long,  and  up  them  I  made  way  but 
slowl}^  Four  miles  out  of  the  six,  however, 
were  pass'd  without  any  visible  pursuit,  and  I 
indulged  my  feelings  by  sparing  the  generous 
animal,  to  whom  I  was  so  nuieh  indebted. 
Jogging  slowly  along,  I  was  thanking  God 
for  my  escape,  when,  looking  back  where  the 
road  was  perceptible  nearly  a  mile,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  I  saw  a  horseman  at  full 
speed,  and  .apparently  much  better  momited 
than  I  was,  for  he  approach*d  at  a  pace  my 
beast  could  not  equal,  even  at  the  onset.  Ko 
doubt  remain'd  of  his  being  my  pursuer,  and 
I  endeavored  to  inspire  the  horse  with  my 
fears,  but  could  not  raise  more  than  a 
moderate  canter,  and  the  other  gain*d 
ground  apace.  Tired  with  useless  efforts, 
I    pulled    a    branch   from    a    solitary   tree, 
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that  grew  by  the  road  side,  and,  sparing 
neither  the  horse  nor  my  own  arm,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  and  gave  hopes 
of  reaching  the  division  of  the  counties 
uncaptured,  when  a  large  broad-wheel'd 
waggon,  with  eight  horses,  coming  slowly 
up  the  hill,  occupied  the  whole  road. 
Thus  situated,  I  gave  up  myself  as  lost,  if 
I  broke  gallop,  or  stopp'd  a  moment.  Made 
desperate  by  danger,  I  continued  my 'speed, 
scarcely  occupying  a  space  broad  enough 
for  the  horse's  feet,  brush'd  past  the  wheels, 
drove  the  astonished  waggoner  mto  a  deep 
ditch,  and  cleared  this  apparently  insur- 
mountable impediment.  But  this  waggon, 
whose  slow  approach  I  fancied  would  be  my 
destruction,  proved  in  the  end  my  only  means 
of  safety.  From  the  rough  treatment  the 
waggoner  had  received  at  my  hands,  he  was 
prepared  to  repel  my  follower,  thinking  he 
was  of  my  party,  and  kept  him  in  parley  with 
his  tongue,  and  at  bay  with  his  whip,  for  at 
least  two  minutes,  which  opportunity  I  made 
the  most  of,  and  gained  an  advantage  he  ne- 
ver recovered.  With  eagerness,  I  frequent- 
ly enquired,  "  Am  I  in  Cheshire?"  **  No." 
On  again,  whip  and  heel  I  went,  and  as  I 
passed  the  turnpike  gate,  which  was  fortu- 
e3 
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nately  open,  and  divide  the  counties,  tlie 
bailiff,  not  twenty  yards  behind,  called  out, 
**  Mr.  Romney,  you  have  fairly  beaten  me, 
for  which  you  may  thank  yon  sturdy  wag- 
i^oner."  He  then  came  up,  we  adjourned  to 
ihe  sign  of  the  Cock,  and  elated  with  my 
victory,  I  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch  to  treat 
my  vanquished  foe.  In  a  short  time  the 
coach  arrived,  the  passengers  were  quite  rio- 
tous in  their  congratulations,  and  when  I 
joined  them,  gave  me  three  cheers.  Thus 
ended  a  few  hours  of  as  great  misery,  and 
agitation  of  mind,  as  I  ever  experienced.  But 
the  business  did  not  end  here ;  some  time  af- 
wards,  having  occasion  for  the  writings  of 
an  estate  which  Mr.  S had  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  refused  to  deliver  them,  till  I  paid 
not  only  oflO  I  owed  him,  but  c£lO  more  for 
the  costs  of  that  writ,  which  I  did,  tliough 
the  demand  was  both  unjust  and  unlawful. 

During  the  vacation,  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  ministry,  Sidney  was  out  of 
place,  and  Banks  had  got  in,  so  the  firm 
was  now  *'  Connor  and  Banks,"  or  as  some 
people  facetiously  called  them,  *S'/2e  jflce, 
Sidmy  thought  himself  ill  used  in  the  busi- 
ness,  but  as  I  forget  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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I  shall  be  silent  on  the  subject.  He  liad  been 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was  liberal  and 
much  of  a  gentleman ;  he  has  been  dead  some 
years,  but  his  character  yet  bears  a  respect- 
able place  in  my  memory, 

Connor  formerly  bore  the  character  of  a 
good  low  comedian,  but  as  he  had  long  ceas- 
ed performing  except  at  his  benefit,  I  cannot 
give  an  opinion ;  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
management  cf  the  theatre,  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  actors,  and  respected  by  his 
friends.  The  company  this  year  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  Seymour,  Williams,  Banks, 
Richards,  Tyrrel,  Congdon,  Cresswell,  Kip- 
pling,  Romney,  Piatt,  Maddocks,  Hurst,  T. 
Banks,  Spragg,  Henry  King,  Mesdames  Tay- 
lor, Smith,  Sidney,  Piele,  Banks,  Romney, 
Maddocks,  Jackson,  Miss  Richards,  Misg 
Edmead,  and  Miss  Egerton. 

Under  the  new  management,  the  theatre 
was  conducted  in  a  much  better  stile  than 
formerly,  the  utmost  attention  and  regularity 
prevailed.  Banks  was  a  complete  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  suffered  nothing  to  interiere  with' 
this  duty. 

£  4 
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During  the  winter,  we  httd  weekly  parties 
at  each  other's  houses,  which  were  productive 
of  much  innocent  amusement  and  mirth  ;  the 
society  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  our- 
selves ;  but  like  many  other  pleasures,  it  in- 
troduced an  expence,  that  in  the  end  aug- 
mented to  a  serious  evil.  Suppers  of  cold 
heei  and  roasted  potatoes,  by  degrees  chang- 
ed to  a  hot  regale,  and  from  that  to  a  profu- 
sion, that  a  week's  salary  could  scarcely  sup- 
ply; there  w^as  no  retreating,  the  expence 
must  either  be  supported  or  totall}'  given  up ; 
the  latter  was  of  necessity  the  consequence, 
and  thus  prematurely  ended  our  pleasant  lit- 
tle parties.  Banks  could  at  pleasure  be  a  most 
facetious  companion,  and  said  the  querest 
things  in  a  stile  of  humour  that  set  gravity  at 
defiance.  Mrs.  Taylor,  (now  Mrs,  Wrench) 
was  a  sensible,  clever  w^oman,  and  at  that 
time  of  day  esteemed  a  good  actress.  Mr. 
Seymour  is  the  gentleman  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished some  strictures  on  the  plays  of  Shake- 
spear.  When  his  benefit  was  announced,  he 
was  extremely  offended  that  his  landlady 
should  expose  his  tickets  in  her  window;  the 
woman,  who  had  done  this  merely  to  serve  him, 
enquiring  his  reason,  he  replied,  **  for  fear  the 
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people  should  think  I  want  to  sell  them."  An 
unaccountable  reason,  certswnly,  for  a  man  to 
give  at  his  benefit. 

The  season  was  uncommonly  successful, 
owing-,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  attraction 
of  **  Inkle  and  Yarico,"  and  '*  the  Mid-night 
Hour:"  they  were  always  given  out  together, 
and  never  failed  filling  the  house  for  I  think 
twelve  or  thirteen  nights. 

My  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  my  pen, 
and  produced  a  farce  called  **  The  Civilian," 
which  was  partially  received,  and  performed 
several  nights.  On  the  first  representation 
we  had  a  violent  tumult  behind  the  scenes, 
owing  to  the  rude,  ungentlemanly  conduct 
of  some  officers ;  but  they  received  their  de- 
serts, for,  in  defiance  of  drawn  swords,  they 
were  tumbled  head  foremost  down  stairs,  with 
the  loss  of  hats  and  shoes. 

At  the  close  of  this  season,  having  only  a 
short  vacation,  the  managers  made  me  an  offer 
of  a  small  wardrobe,  provided  I  would  keep  a 
few  of  the  company  together,  and  try  my  for- 
tune in  some  of  the  adjacent  to^vns;  this  I 
E  5 
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complied  with,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  a1- 
tempt  at  Stockport,  we  proceeded  to  Bolton. 

Before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  populous  town,  I  was  led  to 
expect  a  rough  reception,  that  mischief  and 
tricks  were  the  darling  study  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  strangers  never  failed  to  meet 
with  insult,  from  what  they  facetiously  term 
trotting.  But  I  declare  I  never  was  in  a  town, 
where  hospitality  and  good  humour  were 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Bolton ;  it  is  true, 
they  are  dear  lovers  of/w«,  but  I  never  was 
the  subject  of  a  trot  during  many  years  ac- 
quaintance, though  I  believe  the  circum- 
stance is  rather  peculiar,  as  some  of  our  party 
were  trotted  beyond  their  patience.  The 
first  night  we  opened  the  theatre,  a  facetious 
attorney,  just  returned  from  hunting,  amused 
himself  and  his  friends,  by  horse  whipping 
the  fiddlers,  for  not  playing  Chevy  Chace  in 
jig  time.  At  another  time,  a  man  not  more 
than  three  feet  high,  by  name  Major,  who 
had  long  been  an  appendage  to  the  theatre, 
as  he  was  delivering  the  bills,  was  thrown 
into  the  basket  of  the  Manchester  coach, 
as  it  passed  full  speed ;  and  thus  I  lost  my 
Mian,   (till  the  return  of  the  carriage  next 
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day)  and  six  hundred  bills.  1  must  confess 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  injury  sometimes 
sustained  by  individuals,  through  this  propen- 
sity, laughing  would  be  irresistible;  the  stea- 
diness of  feature  with  which  they  carried  on 
their  deceptions,  their  extemporaneous  dia- 
logues,  and  witty  sallies,  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  better  cause. 

The  Swan  Bar  being  the  general  rendez- 
vous, not  an  evening  passed  without  some 
attempt  to  raise  a  laugh,  without  some  trot- 
ting expedition.  A  facetious  attorney,  wlio 
wore  acork  leg,  made  in  admirable  imitation 
of  the  real  one, ,  and  was  esteemed  an  excel- 
lent trotter,  having  a  dispute  with  a  stranger 
about  courage,  and  the  different  effects  pain 
produced  upon  individuals,  proposed  to  eluci- 
date this, .  by  trying,  against  his  antagonist,. 
which  could  bear  to  hold  his  leg  longest  in* 
hot  water,  he  who  gave  in  first,  to  pay  glasses 
round  to  the  company.  The  stranger,  pot- 
valiant,  accepted  the  challenge ;  pail.s  were 
brought  in  smoking  hot,  the  lawyer  immersed 
his  leg  with  much  seeming  pain;  the  other 
did  the  same,  and  with  many  auk  ward  ges- 
tures, boldly  persevered  for  about  half  a  mi- 
nute, keeping  his  eye  fix'd  upon  his  opponent, 
fi6 
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who  grinned  and  distorted  his  features,  as  if 
really  agonized.  At  length,  unable  to  bear 
longer  torture,  tlie  stranger  drew  out  his  par- 
boiled limb,  and  declared  himself  vanquished, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  '*  that  man 
must  be  the  devil  incarnate,  or  he  never 
could  bear  it ;"  and  seeing  the  lawyer  in  no 
haste  to  leave  his  situation,  said,  with  much 
feeling,  "  for  heaven's  sake  I  sir,  desist,  you'll 
certainly  Jose  your  leg."  "  And  if  I  do,"  re- 
plied the  other,  taking  it  deliberately  out  of 
the  water,  **  I  can  buy  another,  they  are  only 
three  guineas  a  piece."  The  stranger,  linding 
he  had  been  vainly  contending  with  a  cork 
leg,  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  deception, 
and  swore  "  he  would  commence  an  action 
for  assault  and  battery."  '*  You  had  better 
call  it  scalding  and  burning"  replied  the 
other,  "  it's  a  new  case,  and  will  afford  the 
counsel  «ome  fun." 

One  night  a  rider  applied  to  a  member  of 
this  jovial  party,  who  was  a  druggist,  for  an 
order,  describing  the  excellence  of  his  arti- 
cles; it  happened  that  a  fanatical  preacher 
had  the  day  before  taken  up  the  attention  of 
the  populace,  in  painting  the  abode  of  Luci- 
fer and  the  infernal  regions;  to  this  man  they 
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immediately  recommended  the  rider,  as  a 
person  who  dealt  largely  in  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone. A  lady  of  some  consequence  had,  by 
accident^  lost  her  pocket,  for  which  a  reward 
was  offered  ;  the  Boltoners,  as  usual,  made 
many  satirical  remarks  on  the  subject,  de- 
scribing the  supposed  contents,  with  all  the 
warmth  their  glowing  imaginations  are  capa- 
ble of.  The  lady,  naturally  of  an  irritable 
habit,  was  so  exasperated  at  these  freedoms, 
that  the  word  pocket  was  carefully  avoided  by 
all  who  wished  to  steer  clear  of  offence.  A 
rider  from  Worcester  in  the  llop  line,  at  this 
period  made  his  annual  journey,  and  solicited 
these  sons  of  Momus  to  let  him  send  them  a 
pocket  or  two,  as  suited  their -convenience. 
**  ji  pocket,'^  said  one  of  them,  winking  his 
eye  at  the  rest,  '*  I  don  t  want  any  myself, 

but  Mrs. is   going  to  brew  her  own 

ale,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  take  a  pocket ; 
you  had  better  call  upon  her."  Away  went 
the  credulous  hop  merchant,  and  knocking 
at  the  door,  the  lady  opened  it  herself — **  Ma- 
dam, I  understand  you  are  in  want  of  a  pock- 
et— "  The  fatal  word  was  no  sooner  utter- 
ed, than  he  received  the  contents  of  a  bason 
she  happened  to  have  in  her  hand,  and  the 
door  was  shut  in  his  face.     Half  drowned, 
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he  returned  to  the  Swan  Bar,  and  demanded 
satisfaction ;  but  a  hearty  laugh,  and  *  success 
to  the  hop  business,'  was  all  the  redress  he 
got. 

Trotting  is  a  Lancashire,  or  rather  a  Bol- 
ton word,  for  quizzing^  and  signifies  the  art 
of  being  what  you  are  not,  or  of  giving  fic- 
tion the  face  of  truth  ;  for  instance,  if  a  stran* 
ger  is  present,  on  a  fine  hot  day  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  one  of  them  comes  in  shivering 
with  cold,  and  pretends  he  is  wet  to  the  skin  ;• 
the  stranger  ridicules  the  idea,  the  other  lays 
glasses  round,  and  leaves  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  company,  who  of  course  give  it  in  favour 
of  the  trotter.  So  many  stories  are  related  on 
this  subject,  that  it  would  be  wasting  time  and 
paper  to  repeat  them;  I  shall  therefore  only 
mention  one  more,  which  came  under  my 
own  observation.  It  is  natui-al  to  suppose,  if 
a  number  of  thieves  were  transported  to  a  de- 
sert island,  finding  no  one  else  to  rob,  they 
would  rob  one  another  ;  so  it  is  in  Bolton  ;  if 
at  a  loss  for  a  fresh  subject,  they  trot  their 
own  party. 

One  evening  the  Bar  was  nearly  full,  but 
DO  subject  could  be  started  with  effect,  tili . 
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a  gentleman  observed,  "  he  did  not  think  any 
person  present  could  remain  silent  for  half 
an  hour."  One  of  the  oldest  trotters,  who 
had  often  made  the  room  resound  with  laugh- 
ter, at  the  expence  of  others,  fell  into  the 
snare  himself,  and  as  he  sat  in  the  corner 
smoking  his  pipe,  deliberately  laid  it  down, 
and  replied,  **  I'll  lay  you  glasses  round  I  do 
not  speak  for  half  an  hour,  provided  I  am  not 
personally  insulted  in  any  way."  The  wager 
being  settled,  one  of  the  company  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  watch,  and  the  silent  man 
looked  upon  himself  as  certain  of  his  wager. 
It  appeared,  that  some  years  previous,  he  had 
been  attacked  with  a  slight  paralytic  affection, 
that  for  a  short  time  deprived  him  of  speech ; 
on  this  the  other  built  for  the  success  of  his 
plan.  Pretending  to  go  out  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  si- 
lent man's  house,  and  thus  addressed  his  wife; 

"  Mrs. ,  I  am  really  afraid  to  alarm  you, 

but  your  presence  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  Swan  Bar ;  your  husband,  we  fear,  has 
an  attack  of  his  old  complaint,  for  he  has 
been  speechless  these  ten  minutes."  The 
poor  woman,  alarmed  beyond  measure,  ran 
to  the  inn,  took  her  husband  in  her  arms, 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  exclaimed,   **  Oh 
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John,  John,  what  will  become  of  me  ?**  She 
screamed  with  such  violence,  that  her  hus- 
band, fearful  of  the  consequences,  jumped  up, 
roaring  out,  "  Why,  thou  fool,  they  are  only 
trotting !"  and  thus  he  lost  his  wager. 

It  is  true,  this  was  trifling  with  the  feelings 
to  an  unpardonable  degree ;  but  give  and  take 
was  the  order  on  these  occasions,  so  it  passed 
off  as  a  good  joke!  an  excellent  trotting 
match  !  I  am  glad  to  say,  this  practice  has 
been  some  years  on  the  decline,  and  is  how, 
in  a  great  measure,  obsolete. 

As  my  receipts  in  this  expedition  did  not 
equal  my  disbursements,  I  made  shift  to  ex- 
pend nearly  the  whole  of  my  winter's  savings, 
in  paying  the  salaries,  &c.  and  returned  to 
Manchester,  heartily  ^sick  of  ray  third  mana- 
gerical  attempt. 


^9 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


"  A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS.'' 

**   MASSINGER." 


"  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do,  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven  ?"  <*  mamlet." 


During  my  absence,  a  strange  revolution 
had  happened  in  the  theatrical  world ;  the 
old  theatre  was  burnt  down,  and  a  new  one 
more  than  half  completed.  Connor  had  sold 
out,  and  Ward,  brother  in  law  to  Banks,  had 
bought  in.  The  new  house  was  finished  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  and  opened  with  great 
eclat.  I  wrote  a  song  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  well  received,  called,  **  New  Brooms 
^weep  clean."  The  company  now  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Cooke,  Banks,  Ward.  Williams, 
Tyrrel,  Congdon,  Romney,  Barret,  Davies, 
Merchant,  Freeman,  G.  King,  and  Francis  ; 
Mesdames  Taylor,  Banks,  Francis,  Freeman, 
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Haddocks;  Misses  Daniels,  Comellys,  and 
Valois.  Previous  to  opening  the  theatre,  I 
had  taken  a  small  house  in  Oldham  Street, 
with  an  intent  to  commence  tradesman,  in  the 
spirit  line ;  for  this  purpose,  I  borrowed  400^. 
on  an  estate  I  held  in  right  of  my  wife,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders. 

The  theatre,  under  Banks  and  Ward,  flou- 
rished, and  was  conducted  with  regularity  and 
propriety.  At  my  benefit,  I  produced  a  co- 
mic opera,  called  "  Roderick  Random,"  ta- 
ken from  Smollet's  novel.  As  my  farce  had 
procured  me  some  credit,  the  public  attention 
was  turned  towards  tliis  piece,  and  every  box 
taken  ;  but  unfortunately  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's licence  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  the 
managers,  with  a  delicacy  always  obvious, 
when  their  own  interest  is  not  concerned,  pre- 
vented the  performance,  and  my  friends  were 
kind  enough  to  accept  the  tragedy  of  King 
Lear,  without  a  single  box  given  up. 

At  the  close  of  the  theatre,  I  gave  in  my 
resignation,  and  entered  upon  my  new  cal- 
ling with  activity  and  spirit.  The  Hfe  of  an 
itinerant  had  long  been  my  aversion.  The  little 
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prospect  tliere  appeared  of  accumulating,  of 
making  the  smallest  provision  for  the  winter 
of  old  age,  drew  from  me  reflections  of  the 
most  bitter  kind,  and  tended  to  awaken  a  spi- 
rit of  trade  I  thought  myself  unequal  to.  The 
business  was  profitable,  and  not  unpleasant. 
I  had  many  professing  friends  who  promised 
me  support,  and,  naturally  of  a  sanguine  ima- 
gination, I  thought  myself  fixed  for  life,  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring  that  independence 
always  desirable,  but  peculiarly  so  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life. 

But,  alas !  my  imaginary  safe  harbour  prov- 
ed a  rough  sea,  whereon  I  was  doomed  to  be 
tempest  toss'd.  My  little  capital  was  soon  ex- 
hausted in  furnishing  the  house,  and  laying  in 
a  small  stock  of  necessary  articles ;  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  year,  I  found  it 
more  easy  to  raise  the  spirits  of  a  British  au- 
dience, from  my  small  stock  of  comic  talent, 
than  to  Ydlse  foreign  spirits  from  my  small  ca- 
pital of  money.  My  first  purchase  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  distributing  amongst  my  cus- 
tomers in  town  and  country ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  selling  an  article,  and  being  paid  for  it, 
were  two  distinct  things. 
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However,  my  wants  were  supplied  on  cre- 
dit, and  I  fondly  built  on  making  good  my 
payments  long  before  the  usual  time  ;  in  this 
I  found  myself  woefully  deceived ;  my  rum 
and  brandy  were  scattered  about  the  country 
in  small  casks,  not  one  in  ten  of  which  were 
ever  returned ;  and  if  I  got  paid  for  the  spi* 
rits,  there  was  not  unfrequently  a  large  abate- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  history  of  the  frau- 
dulent carrier,  who,  tapping  the  cask,  had 
either  delivered  it  half  empty,  or  made  up  the 
deficiency  with  water. 

But  whilst  labouring  to  elucidate  my  tem- 
poral concerns,  let  me  not  forget  my  spiritual 
ones.  Prejudiced,  from  my  earliest  infancy, 
in  favor  of  high  church  principles,  I  looked 
with  reverential  awe  on  the  established  forms 
of  worship,  and  had  no  conception  that  the 
service  could  be  properly  performed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  surplice  or  black  gown ;  a 
dissenting  meeting,  I  had  beien  taught  to  look 
upon  as  the  schismatic  slaughter-house  of 
Satan. 

In  the  street  where  I  resided  there  was  a 
Methodist  Chapel;  curiosity  led  me  to  hear  a 
charity  sermon,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the 
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eloquence  of  the  preacher  4  I  went  again,  and 
the  eflect  of  his  sermon  upon  a  numerous 
auditory,  still  more  attracted  my  attention ;  I 
caught  the  contagion,  wept  for  my  sins, 
pray'd.for  forgiveness,  felt  strong  repentance, 
and  promised  reformation.  It  will  naturally 
be  asked,  why  this  effect  had  r^oi  been  pro- 
duced before  from  the  many  excellent  sermons 
I  must  have  heard,  delivered  by  the  ministers 
of  the  establishment  1  The  only  reason  I  can 
give  is,  that  an  extemporaneous  discourse, 
though  perhaps  but  of  moderate  merit,  will 
invariably  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
hearers,  than  the  finest  composition  read  from 
a  book.  In  the  next  place,  the  Methodist 
preacher  appears  to  be  in  earnest,  his  feel- 
ings flow  with  his  words,  and  more  forcibly 
awaken  the  passions,  than  the  most  classical 
discourse,  drawled  out  in  a  monotonous  cathe- 
dral tone,  could  possibly  produce. 

A  clergyman  once  asked  Mr.  Garrick, 
**  Why  a  church  congregation  were  sel- 
dom brought  to  tears,  when  the  same  people, 
placed  in  a  theatre,  would  be  worked  up 
to  grief  by  fictitious  distress?"  "  The  truth," 
replied  Garrick,  "  is  obvious,  we  repeat  ajic- 
tion  as  though  it  were  a  truth ^  you  repeat 
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a  truth  as  though  it  were  a  fiction'^  From 
this  time  I  constantly  attended  the  chapel, 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  preachers,  but  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
society.  The  gentleman  whose  eloquence 
first  atti'acted  my  notice,  was  a  native  of 
Chester,  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  affecting  the  passions,  more  than 
any  pulpit  orator  I  ever  heard.  His  mode  of 
preaching  was  calculated  to  please  the  ears, 
and  delight  the  understanding,  of  a  refined 
and  rational  audience ;  he  -  as  no  enthusiast, 
and  never  demeaned  himself  by  adopting  that 
hypocritical  cunt,  on  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries depend  for  success,  and  work  up- 
on weak  minds  to  a  degree  that  borders  upon 
insanity.  I  not  only  became  acquainted  with 
the  preachers,  but  with  hearers,  and  found 
both  the  former  and  the  latter,  in  general, 
a  virtuous,  good  people ;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  saying,  that  they  have  done  more  to- 
wards retbrming  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
than  any  other  sect  or  party  whatever,  nay, 
if  I  said  alt  the  others  put  lo^ether,  I  think 
I  should  ^ay  no  more  than  the  truth.  And 
even  now,  "  having  examined  all  things,"  and 
changed  opinions  as  often  as  Proteus  did  his 
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i^apes,  I  en\^y  their  moral  practice,  although 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinions. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  de- 
praved mortals,  who,  till  reformed  by  metho- 
dism,  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity  ;  when  the 
laws  of  nature  are  lost  upon  the  wretch,  who 
spends  his  days  in  a  public  house,  blasphem- 
ing his  Maker,  whilst  his  miserable  wife,  and 
starving  little  ones,  in  vain  implore  his  return ; 
when  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  aided 
by  the  civil  power,  have  no  effect ;  what  must 
we  think  of  methodism,  which  can  produce 
all  this,  and  Jias  produced,  it  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances ? 

This  form  of  religion  has  the  blessed  ef- 
fect of  producing  good  fruit,  and  when  we 
find  its  professors  virtuous,  and  their  principles 
tending  to  render  them  better  neighbours, 
masters,  servants,  and  citizens,  he  must  be  an 
enemy  to  good  principle,  and  a  friend  to  bad 
practice,  who  would  throw  a  .stumbling  block 
in  their  way  !  so  truly  of  this  opinion  was  a 
worthy  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  and  died  a 
Deist y  of  course  could  not  be  sway'd  by  pre- 
judice, that  he  always  gave  Methodists  the 
preference  in  his  manufactory,  and  has  oftea 
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told  me  he  found  them  more  attentive,  so- 
ber and  honest,  than  any  other  chiss  of  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  rather  diffuse  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  those  who  know  me,  will  ex- 
pect my  opinion  of  a  religious  sect,  with  the 
members  of  which,  I  was  on  the  most  social 
terms  for  three  years,  though  never  one  of  the 
society.  During  this  time,  I  w  as  never  with- 
in tlie  walls  of  the  theatre,  where  the  report 
of  my  being-  a  Metliodist  preacher,  I  believe, 
originated ;  nay  the  actors  could  even  repeat 
the  text,  and  the  substance  of  my  first  sermon ; 
had  there  been  any  truth  in  the  report,  I 
should  not  feel  the  smallest  repugnance  in 
owning  it.  I  have  been  as  explicit,  as  appears 
to  be  necessary,  and  shall  close  the  account 
of  Methodism  with  an  anecdote,  which  shews 
the  dreadful  state  of  ignorance,  in  which 
some  of  our  countrymen  were,  not  many  years 
ago,  immerged. 

Kingswood  colliery,  near  Bristol,  is  well 
known  to  employ  many  hundreds  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  who,  like  moles,  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  lives  under  ground  ;  there  w  as 
no  church  nor  seminary  ol"  instruction  near 
the  place,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
savage  barbarity,  little  removed  from  the  brute 
creation.  They  neither  associated  with  rational 
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beings,  nor  knew  any  thing  beyond  the 
gratification  of  their  animal  wants.  Small 
huts  were  erected  near  the  pits,  and  no  strajger 
could  pass  without  insult.  '\'V  hilst  planged 
in  this  state  of  darkness,  John  WesUy  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  addressing  a  middle  aged 
man,  who  was  drawing  hods  of  coal  from  one 
situation  to  another,  '*  Pray,  friend,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  Jesus  Christ?" 

**  Of  who?"   said  the  boor,  scratching  his 
head. 

"  I  say  friend,  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?" 

Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer,  he  called 
out  to  another  man,  **  John  do'st  thee  knayi 
any  thing  of  one  Jesus  Chroist  f 

"  Jesus  Chroist  r  replied  the  other,  "  is  he 
a  pit  man,  or  a  hod  man  ?" 


From  a  state  of  the  most  consummate 
ignorance  and  brutality  these  people  are  now 
become  mild,  tractable,  moral,  and  devout; 
there  is  a  chapel  '  iiilt  on  the  spot,  their  fami-" 
lies  are  clean  and  comfortable,  and  their  spare 
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hours,  that  used  to  be  passed  in  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  are  now  employed  in  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour;  and  tliis 
has  been  produced  by  Methodism ! ! 

Doubtless,  every  sect  or  denomination 
of  Christians,  however  strange  their  mode 
of  worship,  possess  well-meaning  members, 
whose  sole  intention  is  to  do  right,  according 
to  their  judgment ;  but,  whilst  I  respect  their 
sincerity  and  applaud  their  motives,  I  cannot 
help  indulging  a  smile  at  their  absurdities. 

The  Methodist  begins  his  prayer  with 
'*  Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  me,"  and 
then  takes  up  half-an-hour  in  dictatorial  sup- 
plication; talks  one  moment  of  "  a  still, 
small  voice,"  and  then  roars  out  psalmody  as 
if  the  Deity  were  deaf. 

The  Quaker  hangs  out  a  sign  of  religion, 
and  evinces  a  greater  pride  in  his  sirigxdarify 
of  dress,  than  that  which  he  condemns  in  his 
more  gaudy  neighbour. 

The  Calvinist  tells  you,  "  tlie  Deity  is  the 
essence  of  merry  and  goodness"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  believes  he  hus  pre-ordained 
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three  parts  of  his  creatures  to  everlasting' 
misery. 

The  Swedenborgian,  puzzled  in  mazes  of 
inexplicable  matter,  denies  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  acknowledges  that  the  soul  is 
an  immaterial  spirit,  and  then  informs  you 
that  there  are  shops  in  heaven,  to  supply ^bof? 
and  raiment. 

The  High  Churchman  believes  that  Jesus 
was  humble,  lowly,  and  poor ;  that  his  apos- 
tles were  the  same,  and,  as  an  emblem,  brings 
forward  a  bishop,  taking  up  his  cross,  in  a 
coach  and  six ! ! 

No  one  can  respect  the  good  of  all  i;>artifes 
more  than  I  do ;  but,  from  long-  exper;^  iice, 
and  from  a  dread  of  the  spirit  of  persecuiiun, 
which  too  often  lurks  under  the  mask  of 
Devotion,  I  confess,  I  should  dread  to  see 
power  in  other  hands,  than  where  it  is. 

**  For  modes  of  faith  let  zeaIo\is  bigots  fight ; 
"  He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  Hie  is  in  tlie  right." 

The  latter   end    of  the    second   year,    a 
young  gentleman    of  respectability   entered 
F  2 
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into  partnership  witli  me,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  money,  I  hoped  the  concern 
would  be  a  prosperous  one ;  but  a  few  months 
convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  had 
launched  out  to  an  extent  my  capital  would 
not  bear;  extended  my  business  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence,  and  the  failure  of  several, 
to  whom  I  had  given  large  credit,  completed 
my  downfall.  My  partner,  a  man  much  bet- 
ter calculated  for  the  mysteries  of  trade  than 
I  was,  soon  perceived  the  connexion  was  not 
likely  to  prove  a  profitable  one,  made  a  pro- 
posal to  withdraw,  which  I  acceded  to,  and 
I  once  more  became  sole  proprietor  of  a 
sinking  concern. 

About  this  time  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedehborg  were  put  into  my  hands ;  I  read 
with  avidity,  and  approved  as  far  as  I  could 
understand.  The  explanation  of  the  scrip- 
tures appeared  much  more  hberal,  and,  in- 
deed, rational,  than  the  construction  put 
upon  them  by  the  Methodists,  who  generally 
gave  Swedenborg  the  appellation  of  **  A  re- 
ligious madman."  I  think,  however,  "  there 
is  much  method  in  his  machiess,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  title  is  not  quite  a?  applicable  to 
his  accusers.   One  religious  j^t  1 1  DKikes  a  point 
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of  crying  down  the  other ;  nay,  I  once  heard 
a  Methodist  preacher  observe,  '*  that  the  less 
they  disagree  in  sentiment,  if  they  differ  at 
ally  the  more  bitter  and  violent  is  their  ani- 
mosity." They  put  me  in  mind  of  several 
auctions  in  the  same  street :  at  one,  the  decoy 
calls  out,  "  Walk  into  the  auction;'  another 
bawls  out,  **  Mifie  is  the  right  aaction ;"  and 
a  third,  "  This  is  the  original  auction :" — so 
that  we  are  confounded  amidst  such  contra- 
dictory assertions,  and  do  not  know  which  to 
believe. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  professing  deistical  principles, 
whose  head  and  heart  I  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  having  known  him  i'rom  a  child, 
and  whose  charity,  benevolence  and  geueial 
moral  conduct,  would  have  put  many  profes- 
sing Christians  to  the  blush ;  and  though  I 
looked  upon  him  as  lost  in  the  next  world,  I 
knew  not  a  more  virtuous  character  in  this ; 
often  have  I  attempted  to  convince  him  of 
his  errors,  but  in  vain;  he  lived  ad- 
mired and  respected,  and  died  uni^ersally 
regretted;  his  amiable  widow  is  still  hving 
in  Manchester,  and  has  brought  up  five 
beautiful  and  accomplished  children,  who  are 
F  3 
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living  moBuments  of  hereditary  goodaess 
and  virtue.  From  this  eulogium  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  friend,  I  hope  my 
readers  will  not  think  I  mean  to  chaunt  forth 
the  beauties  of  Deism ;  by  no  means,  I  speak 
of  sects,  and  parties,  as  I  found  them,  and  if 
I  have  been  as  arm,  'tis  but  a  just  tribute  to  a 
man  greatly  above  the  common  stamp  of 
human  beings. 

Swedenborg  having  in  some  measure 
unshackled  my  mind  from  the  melancholy 
modifications  of  Methodism,  I  became  an 
attendant  at  the  New  Jerusalem  Chapel,  and 
so  remained,  till  my  unfortunate  fate  threw 
me  again  on  the  world,  to  experience  greater 
hardships  and  misfortunes,  than  any  which 
had  preceded  ihem.  After  giving  up  every 
thing  I  possessed  (except  our  cloaths)  to  my 
creditors,  I  took  a  lodging  with  a  few  shilling 
in  my  pocket,  which  constituted  all  my 
worldly  wealth.  In  this  situation,  rather  than 
return  to  the  theatre,  I  shut  myself  up,  and 
wrote  an  entertainment,  or  lecture  called 
**  Nea  Brooms,^*  which  I  exhibited  several 
nights  in  the  tlieatre,  with  no  less  applause 
than  profit. 
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Always  sanguine,  when  the  least  dawn  of 
hope  presented  itself,  I  determined  to  set  off 
once  more  on  an  itinerant  excursion,  not 
doubting-  at  least  to  procure  a  livelihood. 

Oh!  had  I  power  to  paint  my  feelings! 
could  I  describe  the  many  sleepless  nights,  and 
hours  of  heart-rending  affliction,  that  tore  my 
bohom,  when  in  silence  I  brooded  over  my  sor- 
rows, beheld  myself  again  launched  into  a  sea 
of  trouble,  all  future  hope  of  settled  comfort 
for  ever  fled,  they  would  appear  rather  as  the 
reflections  of  a  maniac,  than  the  resignation  of 
a  Christian. 

Some  individuals,  who  found  my  fire-side 
particularly  sociable  and  convenient,  like  rats, 
forsook  the  falling  house  ;  one  in  particular,  a 
ci-devant  Thespian,  whose  vocal  talents  and 
mental  requisites  render'd  his  company  highly 
desirable,  often  found  my  hospitable  roof 
congenial  to  his  feelings;  but  now,  having 
nothing  more  to  give,  on  some  trivial  pretence, 
cut  the  connection,  as  he  term'd  it,  for  ever! 

In  this  weighty  calamity,  as  in  all  others, 

the   chearful  disposition   of  Mrs.    R 

encouraged  me  to  persevere;  to  her  lively 
F  4 
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good  humour,  I  am  indebted  for  hours  of 
comfort,  nay  I  think  for  hfe  itself;  for  so 
naturally  gloomy  at  times  was  my  disposition, 
that  God  only  knows  wheie  the  effect  would 
have  ended.  But  let  not  my  repinings  lead 
me  to  forget  the  kind  hand  of  providence, 
that  (however  imprudence  or  incapacity  to 
deal  with  the  world  involved  me  continually 
in  distress)  left  me  not  destitute,  but  en- 
riched me  with  an  active  mind,  fraught  with 
resources,  that  always  afforded  the  means  of 
existence. 

My  four  nights  at  Manchester,  after 
clearing  every  pecuniary  obligation,  left  me  a 
surplus  of  twenty  pounds ;  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  that  spirited  town,  and  in 
particular  to  the  friendship  of  my  quondam 
partner,  and  the  worthy  friend  whose  loss  I 
have  been  lamenting;  but  above  all,  the 
kindness,  countenance  and  support  of  J,  L.  P. 
Esq.  whose  generous  heart,  and  philanthropic 
disposition,  continued  him  alike  my  friend,  and 
benefactor  in  every  change  of  fortune  :  may  a 
renovation  of  health  long  continue  him  a 
patron  to  the  unibrtunate,  and  a  comfort  to  his 
charming  wife  and  family. 
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Besides  20/.  I  had  a  stock  in  trade, 
consisting  of  about  forty  pasteboard  figures, 
emblematic  of  the  characters  introduced  in 
the  lecture.  Before  I  quitted  Lancashire,  I 
conceived  it  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to 
try  my  fortune,  at  the  small  towns  of  Ashton 
under  Line,  and  Oldham,  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  which  I  was  personally  known; 
accordingly  I  fitted  up  a  large  room  at  Ashton, 
but  there  was  no  musician  in  town  except  one 
and  he  was  blind;  however,  he  learnt  the  airs 
with  wonderful  facility,  in  a  rehearsal  or  two, 
but  could  not  remember  the  cues  or  catch- 
word when  to  strike  up;  to  obviate  this,  I 
tied  a  string  to  his  foot,  which  pass'd  behind 

the  scenes,  and  this  Mrs.  R applied  to, 

whenever  the  cue  was  giveu.  This  scheme 
answer'd  famously,  except  in  one  instance  ;  a 
dog,  belonging  to  some  of  the  company,  got 
entangled  in  the  string,  which  blind  George 
mistaking  for  his  cue,  struck  up  "  Over  the 
water  to  Charley,"  in  the  midst  of  my  most 
pathetic  narrative.  Soon  after  this  laughable 
mistake,  another  still  more  mortifying  occurrd. 
The  person  who  acted  as  door  keeper,  was  an 
honest,  simple  fellow,  likewise  named  George, 
attach'd  to  my  interest,  from  being  formerly 
my  groom,  when  fortune  wore  a  more  favorable 
f5 
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aspect;  unacquainted  with  the  etiquette  of 
such  entertainments,  and  scrupulously  nice 
respecting  the  silver,  just  as  I  was  expa- 
tiating on  the  horrors  of  a  miserly  dis- 
position, he  left  the  door,  pass'd  the 
audience,  sfepp'd  on  the  stage,  aivd  enquired, 
**  Pray,  sir,  is  this  a  good  shilling  f  The 
interruption,  though  highly  entertaining  to 
tlie  company,  was  wormwood  to  my  feelings; 
nevertheless  I  was  obliged  to  persevere,  and 
concluded  v/ithout  any  other  interruption, 
save  one  on  the  part  of  the  fiddler,  who,  from 
knowing  me  a  number  of  years,  very  consi- 
derately, as  he  thought,  drank  my  "  very 
"  good  health  and  success."  This  evening 
netted  four  pounds.  Oldham,  six  miles  off, 
was  our  next  town;  but  a  difficulty  arose  re- 
specting the  conveyance  of  my  apparatus ;  no 
mode  occurred  but  one — George,  my  quon- 
dam servant,  had  an  ass  and  a  pack  saddle, 
■which  he  undertook  to  pilot  himself,  Mrs. 
R — — -  and  I  following  on  foot. 

Oh!  what  a  falling  off  was  here!  within 
three  miles  of  the  house,  where  six  years  of 
m^  life  had  been  passed  in  imprudent  afHu- 
erce!  na)*,  we  were  now  perambulating  the 
yery  country,  where  formerly,  in  scarlet  uui- 
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form,  I  daily  join'd  the  cry  of  huntsmen  and 
of  hounds,  followed  in  hveiy  by  the  very  man, 
who  now,  in  rags,  drove  on  his  willing  ass, 
conveying  his  master's  all  to  Oldham!  Whilst 
passing  a  well  known  thicket,  poor  George 
would  stop,  and  applying  his  right  hand  to 
his  left  elbow,  exclaim,  "  Maister,  I  shall 
Tieer  forget  when  Squire  Astley  turned  out  the 
bag-fox !  he  took  into  that  little  wood ;  I  rid 
Toby  that  day,  and  you  rid "  "It  mat- 
ters not,  George,  what  I  then  rode,  I  now 
walk  on  foot;  let  us  if  possible  forget  what 
we  were,  'twill  render  what  we  are  more  bear- 
able." Still  the  poor  fellow,  as  we  walked  along, 
would  remind  me,  of  "  such  a  day — such 
a  place —such  a  horse,  and  such  a  leap,"  till 
we  arrived  at  Wood  End,  the  pleasant,  hospi- 
table residence  of  D T ,  formerly 

my  fellow  apprentice,  who,  during  an  ac- 
quaintance of  about  thirty  years,  has  never 
changed  complexions,  never  exhibited  an  old 
friend  with  a  new  face,  but  been  uniformly 
kind,  friendly,  and  hospitable.  Alteration 
of  circumstances  makes  no  change  in  his 
esteem;  his  house,  his  hand,  his  heart,  are 
always  open  to  the  warm  impulse  of  friend- 
ship. The  domestic  comforts  at  Wood  End, 
so  neatly  arranged;  the  chearful  glass,  so  ex- 
F  G 
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cellent  in  its  kind ;  but  above  all,  the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  host  and  hostess,  made  the 
two  days  we  passed  here  inconceivably  de- 
lightful; on  the  third  we  were  accompanied 
by  our  worthy  friend  to  Oldham,  where  **The 
Brooms'"  were  to  be  performed  that  evening ; 
but  notwithstanding  1  had  many  respectable 
connections  in  the  place,  my  receipts  were 
only  five  pounds;  however,  I  was  no  loser, 
and  prepared  to  depart  for  Rochdale. 

Old  George  seemed  so  much  attached  to 
my  interest,  and  I  found  a  confidential  person 
so  necessary  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  that  I 
felt  a  great  inclination  for  his  continuance; 
he  received  the  proposal  with  pleasure,  and 
I  agreed  to  allow  him  fifteen  shillings  per 
week,  and  a  cast  off  suit  of  clothes.  Thus 
equipp'd,  the  poor  fellow  look'd  revived,  and 
younger  in  appearance  by  many  years.  **  But 
what  mu?i  I  do  m'  tJH  ass  maister?  mu/i  I  send 
him  zvhom,  or  winnot  he  sarve  to  carry  these 
papper  gimcracks  on  with  ?" 

"  True,  George,"  I  replied,  "it  will  save 
carriage;  let  him  be  well  fed  and  taken  car« 
of" 
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It  being  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  wea- 
ther remarkably  fine,  and  my  wife  an  excel- 
lent pedestrian,  we  agreed  to  walk  to 
Kochdale,  George  following  with  poor  Neddy 
and  his  jmpper  gimcracks.  At  Rochdale 
likewise  I  had  a  circle  of  respectable  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  every  reason  to  expect  a 
crowded  room,  when  a  circumstance  happen- 
ed, which  disconcerted  the  whole  business^ 
and  obliged  me  to  postpone  the  performance. 
At  this  time  politics  ran  very  high ;  amongst 
the  ignorant,  every  thing  that  soared  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  understanding,  was 
suspicious,  and  they  were  ready  to  secure,  as 
enemies  to  the  government,  every  one  who 
spoke,  or  even  looked,  different  to  what  they 
had  been  used  to  hear  and  see.  To  such  aa 
extreme  was  this  carried,  that  a  magistrate  in 
a  certain  provincial  town  in  Lancashire,  upon 
a  man  being  brought  before  him,  suspected 
of  Jacobinism,  committed  him  to  prison,  be- 
cause he  had  only  owe  eye,  and  wore  leather 
breeches. 

Poor  old  George  being  in  no  hurry,  and 

meeting  with  an  excellent  tap  of  ale  at  J?Oj/- 

fow,  chose  to  regale   himself  rather  beyond 

what  prudence  dictated.     The  company  as- 
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sembled  at  the  public  house  vreve,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  the  usual  subject, 
politics;  when  George  v, as  imprudent  enough 
to  assert,  that  ''  there  were  a  king,  and 
a  prime  minister  at  the  door,  mounted  on 
an  ass."  The  old  man  was  immediately  stiled 
a  Jacobin,  though  he  meddled  no  more  with 
politics  than  the  beast  he  drove,  and  the 
company  insisted  on  searching  his  panniers ; 
this  was  so  sooner  proposed  than  executed, 
and  all  my  grand  pasteboard  figures  brought 
into  the  kitchen  for  public  inspection.  What 
was  at  first  only  conjecture,  was  now  proved 
beyond  all  doubt;  Louis  the  sixteenth,  and 
General  Dumourier,  being  written  under  two 
of  the  portraits,  stamped  them  all  at  once  for 
members  of  the  French  Convention ;  they  in- 
geniously discovered  that  the  ovvner  of  them 
must  be  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  spite  of  all  George's  rhetoric,  they  burnt 
most  of  them,  joining  hands,  and  singing 
"  God  save  the  King;"  but  as  a  constable  had 
been  sent  for,  some  were  reserved  for  his 
inspection ;  who,  when  he  arrived,  and  be- 
held these  treasonable  emblems,  charged 
George  in  the  king's  name,  and  confined  him 
for  the  night;  the  ass  was  looked  upon  as  a 
loyal  subject,  and  permitted  to  graze  in  the 
lanes. 
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I  dispatched  a  man  next  morning  in 
search  of  George,  who  brought  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  my  loss,  and  the  incar- 
ceration of  my  honest  servant.  In  this  di- 
lemma I  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue; 
but  a  worthy  attorney  soon  eased  my  mind, 
by  desiring  me  to  make  out  a  bill  to  the  full 
value  of  my  loss,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  pro- 
curing redress.  This  I  furnished  him  with  as 
follows : 


To  maiming,  burning,  and  otherwise  ill  treat- 
ing, a  king,  4  tailors,  2  generals,  1  prime 
minister,  an  old  maid,  5  psalm  singers,  and 
a  parish  clerk,       -  -      ^'  10  10    0 


My  friend  the  lawyer  kept  his  word,  and 
the  offending  party  were  glad  to  come  off  so 
cheap ;  George  was  liberated,  my  bill  paid, 
and  with  the  assistance  uf  Mr.  Collier,  son  to 
the  celebrated  Tim  Bobbiuy  the  figures  were 
replaced,  and  much  better  painted.  My  two 
nights  at  Rochdale  were  productive,  thanks 
to  the  countenance  of  my  old  friends,  who, 
besides  patronizing  the  performance,  treated 
us  with  hospitality  and  politeness.     On  the 
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morning  of  my  last  exhibition,  as  I  stood  at 
tlie  tlieatre  door,  an  old  woman  stopp'd  to 
read  the  bill,  and  seeing-  **  New  Brooms"  in 
large  characters,  said,  *'  What  dun  you  sell 
'em  a  piece  ?"  Perceiving  the  mistake,  I  in- 
formed her  "■  it  was  an  exhibition."  ^'  Oh," 
replied  she,  in  the  true  Lancashire  dialect, 
"  what  it's  a  shezo,  is  it  ?  Iv'e  oft  seen  a  flower 
shew,  but  never  haid  o'  beesom  shews  before."^ 

I  fix'd  on  tlie  city  of  York  for  my  next 
attempt,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  offer- 
ing to  perform  three  nights,  sharing  the  house 
after  the  expences.  In  about  six  days,  a  let- 
ter arrived,  signed  Tate  Wilkinson ,  but  to  my 
astonishment  the  contents  ran  thus  : 

Bradfordy  Sunday. 
"  My  Dear, 

I  sliall  be  at  home  on  Tuesday  to  a 
4  o'clock  dinner,  which  I  request  may  be  properly  ferr- 
ed,  as  I  purpofe  bringing  a  party  of  friends  with  me.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  -  beg  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

TATE  WILKINSON. 

Having  heard  much  of  this  eccentric 
man's  oddities,  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
his  custom  to  direct  a  letter  intended  for  a 
low  comedian,  to  a  lady  in  the  high  walk  o£ 
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tragedy,  and  vice  verse/,  I  easily  conceived, 
that  the  answer  intended  for  me  had  been 
sent  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  in  lieu  of  the  one  I 
received.  This  necessarily  produced  another 
letter. 

RccMale,  Monday. 
SIR, 

Yoius  of  the  15th,  ordering  dinner  for 
a  party  of  friends  at  York,  was  put  into  my  hands  this 
morning  at  Rochdale,  and  very  naturally  produced 
amazement!  only,  I  can  suppose,  equalled  by  Mrs. 
Wilkinson's,  when  she  reads  of  dividing  the  house  with 
*'  New  Brooms,  and  pasteboard  figures!"  I  request  an 
answer  to  my  former  proposal,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
remain  with  much  respect, 

SIR, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  ROMNEY. 

A  letter  from  York  acceding  to  my  terms, 
put  us  on  the  alert ;  George's  ass  was  too 
sluggish  for  so  long  a  journey,  and  to  me,  it 
was  a  matter  of  serious  import  how  to  dispose 
of  him ;  the  cruel  treatment  these  unfortu- 
nate animals  seem  bom  to  suffer,  gave  me  an 
unpleasant  sensation,  Avhenever  George  (with 
tears  in  his  eyes)  talk'd  of  selling  him,  for 
time  had  rivetted  an  attachment,  which 
originated  in  the  tenderness  of  the  poor  fel- 
low's disposition. 
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To  settle  at  once  this  account  with  our 
feelings  I  gave  George  a  guinea  for  his  ass — 
loaded  my  gun — and  shot  him  through  the 
head  !  '*  thus  cruel,  only  to  be  kind." 

AYe  arrived  at  York  the  next  day,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Lee  Lewis  advertised 
for  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  his  Lec^wre  on  Heads, 
Somewhat  damp'd  in  my  expectation  by  this 
unexpected  circumstance,  I  had  my  doubts, 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  my 
performance,  after  so  celebrated  a  man.  With 
a  view  to  consult  Mr.  Wilkinson,  I  waited 
upon  him  next  morning  at  the  theatre ;  this 
was  our  first  meeting,  and  the  singularity  of 
his  appearance  corresponded  with  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  character.  The  cape  of  his 
coat  was  turn'd  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  his  little  brown  wig  cock'd  up 
behind  in  a  most  laughable  manner,  and  his 
hat  wrong  side  before :  thus  equippM,  he 
shuffled  about  the  stage,  making  observations 
on  the  performance  of  the  preceding  evening, 
in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  that  though  many 
laugh'd,  to  some,  I  could  plainly  perceive,  it 
wgis    WQrmwood.      At  length,    finding   him 
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disengaged,  I  made  myself  known,  when 
with  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand ;  "  Mr.  Romney,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  right  welcome  to  Denmark  f  I 
am  just  dropping  a  hint  or  two,  by  way  of 
advice  to  these  gentlemen,  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  obhged,  the  world  is  become 
so  hypocritical,  that  a  man  seldom  finds  the 
truth,  till  he  runs  his  nose  against  it.  I 
remember  Foote  and  I  were  one  day  waiting 
till  Garrick  had  finish'd  his  rehearsal  of 
Richard,  for  he  had  invited  Sam  and  your 
humble  servant  to  dinner ;  so  when  he   had 

done— 1  tell  you  what  Mr.  C ," 

(leaving  me,  and  hastening  amongst  the  group, 
who  were  forming  a  circle  to  conclude  the 
play);  "I  tell  you  what.  I  don't  like  your 
method  of  tagging ;  v/hen  the  line  is  form'd, 
when  ail  is  said  that  can  be  said,  and  the 
audience  are  in  hopes  of  being  soon  out  of 
their  misery;  you  pompously  step  forward 
with  your  poetry — or — a — be  what  it  will,  to 
tag  the  piece,  turning  your  back  upon  the 
rest  of  the  performers,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  these  people  behind 
me  are  but  a  kind  of  kiss-my-bottom  com- 
pany, I  am  the  only  object,  titum,  titum, 
titum,  ti.     Pshaw  sir !  keep  in  the  circle — I 
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was  in  the  gallery  last  night,  and  saw  you 
come  forward  with  "  Even  Scandal  dies  if 
you  approve."      I   dont  know  whether   they 

approved  or  not,  but  Til  be  d d  if  I  did  :" 

then  bustling  up  to  me,  "  so  Mr.  Romney, 
as  I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Woffington  was  supe- 
rior in  that  line  of  acting,  to  any  one  then  on 
the  stage ;  and — a— you'll  want  a  carpenter  to 
fix  up  your  apparatus — perhaps  you  had 
better  rehearse  your  songs  this  morning — 
Mr.  Hitchcock  !  is  French  here? — If  these 
fiddlers,  Mr.  Romney,  once  get  away,  there  is 
no  catching  them  again,  they  slip  through 
your  fingers  like  an  eel — remember  you  dine 
with  me  to  day — "  and  away  he  hobbled, 
leaving  me  in  much  amazement ;  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  pursued 
his  unconnected  discourse,  fiU'd  me  ,with 
regret  that  I  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  this  extraordinary  character  prior  to  his 
unfortunate  failure  of  memory. 

•  After  partaking  of  a  sociable  family  dinner, 
he  open'd  his  budget  of  anecdote,  but  never 
got  to  the  end  of  one  story,  without  forget- 
ting his  subject,  and  piecing  it  out  with 
another.  His  dehght  was  to  animadvert  on 
the  old  actors,  whose  merit,  in  his  opinion. 
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was  never  equall'd.  Garrick,  Barry,  Mossop, 
Wofliiigton,  and  Gibber,  were  his  idols,  and 
stories  of  them,  interlarded  with  the  efficacy 
of  quack  medicines,  and  his  own  peregrina/- 
tions  through  the  county  of  York,  aided  by 
pertinent  observations  from  Mrs.  ^YiIkinson, 
gave  a  rapidity  to  the  flight  of  time,  I  was  by 
no  means  aware  of,  till  the  minster  told  the 
hour  of  nine  ;  it  then  first  occurr'd,  that  Mrs. 

R was  alone  in  a  strange  place,   and  I 

took  my  leave  of  the  Yorkshire  Aristophanes, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  amiability  of  his 
character ;  I  cannot  omit  recording,  as  proof 
of  this,  the  following  anecdote. 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  his  company,  upon  the  small  salary  of 
sixteen  shillings  per  week,  contrived  to  live, 
and  keep  himself  out  of  debt,  upon  eleven 
shillings;  the  other  five,  to  his  immortal 
honor,  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  aged  parent.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  by  some 
accident,  becoming  accpiainted  with  this  cir- 
cumsiancc,  sent  ior  the  young  man,  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows. 

''  Your  salary,  Mr.  ,   I  believe  is 

sixteen  shillings." 
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**  Yes  sir." 

'*  Have  not  you  a -confound  that  cat 

— get  out  you  b h — she  broke  my  physic 

bottle  yesterday — the  best  antispasmodic  in 
the  world — for  though  the  pills  have  no  im- 
mediate diuretic  effect,  yet — but  I  beg 
your  pardon — what  part  do  you  wish  to 
play?" 

*'  Sir,  I  attend  your  commands." 

**  Oh — aye — true — I  forgot— have  not 
you  a  parent  living  !" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  And  how  is  he  maintained  ?" 

"  I  spare  him  what  I  can  sir,  he  has  no 
other  support." 

"  But  he  s/m//have;  don't  reply  a  word 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  if  you  do,  I'll 
forfeit  you  a  weeks  salary.  Two  month's 
ago,  your  sixteen  shillings  were  raised  to 
twenty-five ;  go  to  the  treasurer  and  receive 
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the  arrears,"  The  young  man,  overcome  with 
gratitude,  was  about  to  speak,  but  honest  Tate 
pushed  him  out  of  the  room,  crying,  "  away 
— I  say  away." 

On  the  night  of  my  performance,  which 
served  instead  of  a  farce,  I  stood  talking  with 
him  behind  the  curtain,  as  the  people  came 
into  the  house  ;  and  whilst  he  entertained  me 
with  anecdotes,  he  stood  in  a  convenient  si- 
tuation for  counting  them.  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  one  of  his  stories  ran  thus. 

"  When  I  was  giving  "  tea  a-la-mode," 
in  the  city  of  Chester,  Button,  who  performed 
Lindamira,  (two  in  the  boxes,)  I  say  Button, 
who  performed  Lindamira,  not  being  parti- 
cular in  fastening  his  petticoat,  {eight  in  tlie 
pit)  as  we  embraced,  it  dropped  about  his 
heels,  and  discovered  a  pair  of  doe  skin 
breeches,  that  resembled  in  color  the  human 
skm  so  m\xc\\— {gallery  pretty  fair)  that  the 
audience  took  all  for  granted — it's  time  to 
ring  in  the  first  music — here — Hitchcock!" 
and  away  he  went,  leaving  as  usual,  the  story 
half  told, 
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The  houses  were  invariably  bad,  not  one 
of  my  nights  produced  the  expences ;  of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  share. 

Having  prepared  for  my  departure,  I 
called  to  pay  my  parting  respects  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

**  A  bad  business  this,  Mr.  Romney,"  said 
he,  *'  but  it  is  no  fault  of  yours ;  you  work'd 
hard  enough,  and  had  you  come  at  a  better 
time,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  mutually 
beneficial.  I  like  your  pasteboard  comedians 
— produce  good  comic  effect — some  wooden 
ones  in  my  company— but  rather  more  expen- 
sive than  yours. 

"  I  remember  when  Alic  Stevens  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Lecture  on  Heads,  he 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it?  Now  you 
know,  if  a  man  is  to  reap  any  advantage  from 
a  medicine,  he  must  strictly  abide  by  the 
prescription,  and  though  I  have  told  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  always  to  shake  the  bottle,  before 
she  pours  it  out,  yet  sometimes  she  forgets ; 
not  but  Stevens  knew  better  than  I  could 
tell  him,  what  efiect  the  lecture  would  have, 
and  though  Sam  Foote  discouraged  him,  and 
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g&id,  it  would  not  do,  I  knew  better,  for  the 
lad  had  good  imitative  talents,  much  improved 
by  a  few  lessons  from  your  humble  servant." 
Then  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and  putting 
a  five  pound  note  into  my  han.d,  he  wish'd  me 
more  success  in  my  next  attempt,  and  shuffled 
away,  to  prevent  a  reply. 

Thus  began  and  ended  my  acquaintance 
with  Tate  Wilkinson,  whose  eccentricity,  ho- 
nesty, integrity,  and  generosity,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  the  managerical  tribe  of  the 
present  day.  From  York,  I  returned  into 
Lancashire,  and  tried  several  towns  with  va- 
rious  success,  upon  the  whole,  scarcely  pro- 
titing  more  than  defray'd  our  travelling  ex- 
pences.  One  night  after  a  bad  house,  George 
observed  in  his  broad  dialect,  '*  Mestcr,  Uy.e 
new  beesems  duuna  sweep  vary  clean  !" 

At  Preston  my  success  was  very  flattering, 
both  in  pocket,  and  reputation  ;  'twas  witliin 
four  miles  of  the  place  whence  my  paternal 
-ancestors  derived  their  origin,  and  on  that 
account  I  obtained  both  recognition  and  re- 
spect ;  I  had  likewise  a  near  relation  settled  in 
the  town,  who,  with  an  amiable  wife,  treated 
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US  with  attention  and  hospitality,  both  then, 
and  at  every  subsequent  period.  Words  are 
but  wind,  yet  it  is  the  only  way  a  poor  man 
has  of  shewing  his  gratitude* 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that 
though  this  exhibition  amongst  my  friends 
and  relatives  was  profitable,  it  was  by  no 
means  pleasant;  the  once  "  gay  Lothario," 
who  formerly  drove  "  like  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi,"  his  fiery  steeds,  through  the  streets 
of  Preston,  was  now,  the  humble  lecturer  on 
passions,  politics,  and  pasteboard  figures,  la- 
bouring like  a  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  to  gain 
applause  from  the  pit,  whispering  assent  from 
the  boxes,  or  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
gods,  at  a  shilling  a-piece ;  but  however  un- 
pleasant at  times  my  feelings  were,  the  kind- 
ness I  experienced  in  this  sociable  town, 
made  ample  amends,  with  one  exception ;  a 
clergyman  with  whom  I  had  been  formerly 
acquainted,  was  become  superannuated,  con- 
stantly dreaming  of  popish  plots,  and  conspi- 
racies ;  he  had  received  an  augmentation  of 
livings,  as  a  reward  for  the  numerous  unintel- 
ligible sermons  he  had  for  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  delivering,  with  a  maslerh  expedition 
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that  set  the  understanding  at  defiance ;  and 
high  priest  like,  *' look'd  do^ni  on  little  folks 
below." 

From  Preston,  I  meditated  an  attack  on 
a  neighbouring  town,  towards  which  we  bent 
our  course,  with,  as  usual,  sanguine  expec- 
tation. 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 


«*  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD." 


**  coxgheve." 


*'  Oh  !   what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do !  what 
men  d*ily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  !" 

"  SHAKESPEARE." 


As  it  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian,  to 
relate  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  touth, 
I  shall  here  expose  a  weakness  that  on  retros- 
pection^  I  confess,  does  not  redound  jnuch 
to  the  credit  of  my  intellectual  faculties.  1 
had  an  opinion  then,  that  eccentricity  of 
appearance  is  in  general  conceived  to  be  a 
mark  of  genius;  and  that  a  public  lecturer 
would  render  his  performance  more  attractive, 
and  his  person  more  respected,  by  as.suniing 
a  singularity  of  dress.  Impress'd  with  this 
strange  idea,  ray  head  was  shaved  (perhaps 
the  reader  will  think  there  was  urgent  occa- 
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sion  for  it)  and  a  wig  of  quizzical  cut  supplied 
the  place  of  my  shorn  honors ;  a  hat  loop'd 
up  at  each  side,  with  a  suit  of  sables,  gave  the 
whole  a  singular  kind  of  clerical  appearance, 
something  between  the  serious  and  comic, 
that  might  create  interest,  and  awaken  curio- 
sity ;  added  to  this,  a  pair  of  green  spectacles- 
gave  a  philosophical  finish  to  the  whole. 
Thus  equipp'd,  I  sallied  forth,  and  did  not 
escape  observation;  various  conjectures  were 
formed,  and  having  raised  public  curiosity,  I 
waited  upon  the  mayor,  for  permission  to  open 
my  campaign. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  the  body  cor- 
porate had  hitherto  been  very  limited ;  I  had 
form'd  an  opinion,  that  suavity  of  manners, 
and  classical  knowledge,  were  the  certain 
consequences  of  a  liberal  education;  but, 
alas !  experience  tumbled  down  the  ideal 
fabric,  and  left  nothing  but  rubbish  to  fill  up 
the  void.  When  I  made  my  appearance  be- 
fore the  chief  magistrate,  the  wig,  the  hat, 
the  spectacles,  and  the  sombre  suit,  attracted 
.some  attention ;  but  when  the  cause  of  my  visit 
was  announced,  the  pride  of  oilice  became 
manifest ;  his  worship  rose  with  true  cori^ora- 
g3 
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tion  dignitif,  and  with  a  flow  of  eloqiicnc-o //( • 
citliar  to  that  erudite  bod^/,  replied, 

"  I  can't — can't  indeed — the  poor  must 
not  have  their  pockets  pick'd." 

Fired  v/jth  indignation,  at  so  gross  a 
charge,  I  replied,  *'  you  surely  dont  mean  to 
insinuate,  that  I  am  a  pick-pocket." 

*'  No,  no,  I  did  not  particularly  mean  j/ow, 
but  we  have  had  so  many  of  these  shews— 
there's  that  lazy  lubber  Pidcock  has  taken 
near  forty  pounds  a-day,  by  .shewing  his  wild 
beasts,  (and  this  I  call  picking  people's  pockets) 
but  I  slipp'd  his  cable,  and  sent  him  adrift." 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  place  me  ou  a  level 
^ith ." 

'*  I  tell  you  what  sir,  I  am  in  a  hun-y* 
business  of  great  consequence  calls  me  away, 
I  don't  know  what  yonr  nhow  C(>n^i?ts  of,  but 
you  seem  a  decentuh  looking  person,  and 
so,  for  a  fo might  1  iiave  no  objection,"  Thus 
answered,  I  took  niy  **  slow  leave,"  scarcely 
decided  whether  to  accept  this  ungracicus. 
j^ermission  cr  reject  the  busixiess  altogether, 
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but  the  population  of  the  town  weighed  on 
the  side  of  interest,  and  pride  kii.'k'd  the: 
beam. 

I  was  giving  instructions  to  the  carpenter, 
about  raising  a  stage  and  fixing  the  benches, 
when  a  little  boy  ran  into  the  room,  to  inform 
me,  **  that  my  man,  as  he  was  deliveriug  the 
bills,  liad  been  taken  up,  and  carried  before 
the  mayor."  Tiiis  I  did  not  believe,  I  had 
•his  worship's  permission,  and  there  could  be 
no  danger  on  that  account.  The  only  probable 
cause  for  such  an  outrage  was,  that  George 
had,  many  years  before,  lost  an  eye,  and  he 
-wore  a  pair  of  leather  breeches;  circumstances 
of  so  suspicious  a  nature  might  attract  the  Ar- 
gus eye  of  justice,  especially  as  I  understood 
a  poor  dissenting  preacher,  some  days  pre 
vio as,  had  been  committed  for  having  a 
pamphlet  in  his  possession,  entitled  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  And  though  this  seditions  publica- 
tion proved  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  his  liberty  was  only  effected 
through  the  mediation  of  friends.  Since  then 
the  times  were  so  tickle,  I  lost  not  a  moment 
in  encjuiring  after  my  servant,  and  soon  learnt 
the  truth ;  poor  George  had  unfortunately 
G  4 
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fallen  in  with  the  press-gang,  and  \fas  with- 
out ceremony  convey'd  to  the  rendezvous. 
Thither  I  I'ollow'd,  but  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  of  addressing  these  guardians  of  our 
rights,  these  prottctofs  of  our  llberti/,  I  was 
perhaps  rather  too  urgent  in  my  enquiries, 
which  produced  a  reception  not  quite  conge- 
nial to  feelings  naturally  irritable,  from  a  set 
of  beings  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
human !  about  a  dozen  of  them  were  seated 
round  a  small  table,  drinking  gin  and  squirt- 
ing tobacco  spittle  in  every  direction.  To 
describe  their  appeai*ance  would  suit  the  pen- 
cil of  Hogarth,  but  no  words  can  do  them 
justice.  Select  from  Lavater,  faces  pourtray- 
ing  every  evil  passion,  every  diabolical  ten^- 
dency,  that  it  is  possible  for  human  nature 
in  its  most  depraved  state  to  be  cursed  with, 
and  you  have  a  faint  portrait  of  this  infernal 
crew.  My  eagerness  to  s'erve  George  brought 
me  rather  abruptly  into  the  room,  and  the 
gang  instantly  surrounding  me,  I  gaz'd  upon 
tliem  with  feelings  of  horror,  fear,  contempt, 
and  pity  for  my  fellow-creatures.  Unable  to 
utter  a  word,  they  all,  asif  impell'dby  the  same 
feeling,  burst  into  a  loud   roar  of  laughter. 
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"  B 1  my  eyes !  what  queer  looking  son  of 

a  b h  is  this  V* 

Having  recovered  my  speech,  I  enquired 
"  by  what  authority  my  servant  had  been  im- 
press'd,  and  where  they  had  convey 'd  him  V^ 
To  which  I  received  for  answer,  **  Ax  my 
pocket."  Another  with  folded  arms,  and  wink- 
ing his  eye,  said, 

**  Tzoig  his  reverence !  smoke  his  wig!  we've 
got  the  clerk,  suppose  we  take  the  parsoji  too, 
ifs  a  pity  to  part  'em — what  say  you  old 
Loblol/j/?  will  you  be  chaplain  to  the  press- 
gang  f' 

Finding  my  present  application  would  be 
fruitless,  and  not  thinking  it  altogether  pru- 
dent to  remain  longer  amongst  them,  I  moved 
towards  the  door,  when  the  landlord  enter'd 
with  some  liquor;  seeing  me,  he  easily  guess'd 
my  errand,  and  with  a  significant  look,  beck- 
on'd  me  to  follow  him,  which  I  did  amidst 
the  hisses  and  groans  of  these  internals,  one 
of  whom  roar'd  out,  with  a  voice  hke  thunder, 
*'  why,  landlord !  you  lubberly  swab !  what 
right  have  you  to  tow  off  the  chaplain?" 
G  5 
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Seated  in  another  room,  my  companfon 
addressed  me,  -winking  his  eye  at  intervcds,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  to  give  the  matter  uu 
air  of  importance  and  secrecy. 

"  Sir,  I  want  to  digest  summut  to  you, 
that  may  lead  to  some  inflammation  about 
your  clerk ;  them  there  sharks  care  no  more 
for  gemmen  of  your  dolh^  than  I  do  for  a  glass 
of  gin;  but  my  father  vvas  a  parson,  so  I  knozi^s 
what  behaviour  is.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  go 
about  it — ^^but  what  does  your  reverence 
choose  to  drink?" 

"A  glass  of  brandy  and  water." 

*^  Aye,  aye  !  right  parsori's  liquor :  my 
father  liked  it  better  than  hi.s  mother's  milk. 
Here,  Bet,  bring  two  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water." 

**  So,  as  I  was  a  saying — Come,  parson, 
liere's  to  art  you,  why,  you  must  be  mad,  to 
come  after  the  gang  in  tliis  here  way ;  there's 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  such  chaps — you 
might  preach  till  doomsday,  before  you 
would  distort  a  confession  from  any  one  of 
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*em.  As  to  your  clerk,  he's  safe  enough  above 
stairs." 

"  Pray  shew  me  to  him." 

'*  Avast,  avast,  my  master — not  for  an 
hundred  guineas— you  don't  know  these  fel- 
lows— it  would  ])e  as  much  as  my  life's  worth 
— no,  no — go  you  to  the  lieutenant  in  the 
morning,  he'll  be  ibund  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  they  won't  take  the  press'd  men  aboard 
till  noon.  Besides  I  know,  (winking  his  eye 
and  whispering)  they'll  not  detain  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  church — shall  I  replenish  the 
glasses  r' 

Having  had  quite  enough  of  this  facetious 
man's  conservation,  I  declined  drinking  any 
more,  and  finding  my  only  hope  lay  with  the 
lieutenant,  procured  his  address,  paid  for  the 
liquor,  and  departed. 

I  found  my  wife  in  tears  for  the  fate  of 
poor  George;  he  was  a  faithful  fellow,  sim- 
ple, honest,    and    aftectionate;    and   had  no 
other  mode  of  obtaining  his  liberty  olfered,  I 
G  G 
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would  have  continued  the  deception,  and  pro- 
claimed myself  a  son  of  the  church,  rather  than 
he  should  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  way  of  life 
his  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  totally 
^nfit  for. 

At  night  as  I  sat  moralizing  on  the  scenes 
which  had  composed  my  short,  but  eventful 
life,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  room  door,  with, 
**  Mu7i  I  come  in  mester  ^V^wakened  both  joy 
and  surprise.  Gewf^e  entered  in  high  spirits, 
at  having  outwitted  the  press-gang,  and  with 
great  glee,  recounted  his  adventure.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,  that  George 
was  slightly  tinctured  with  Methodism  and 
superstition. 

"  As  sure  as  there's  a  providence  above, 
mestevy  I  thout  snmmut  would  happen,  for  i'th 
Tats:m  where  I  lee,  one  o'  theme  tick-tacks  wur 
at  it,  aiath  neet  o'er,  and  when  I  geet  up  lis 
mornin,  summut  had  turned  th'  lant  mug,  bo- 
ihum  itpert.  Way,  mistress,  yo  may  laigh, 
but  tliough  I  hanna  faith  to  move  mountains, 
may  be  I've  enough  to  move  a  moudexcart  hil- 
lock, and  that's  better  nor  none.  But  now 
I'll  tell  you  about  tis  gang. 
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As  I  Zi'ur  giving  out  yore  pappers,  one  on 
'em  comes  up,  and  gets  me  by  th'  hond ;  I, 
thinking  it  wur  sumbody  fro  tori  our  country, 
for  he  looked  plaguey  like  an'  Oiidham  ruff 
yead,  gav  him  a  hearty  shak,  and  said,  "  how 
arta  lad?" — *'  Thou  7iiu?i  go  wi'  me,"  said  he, 
""fiey,  nty','  said  I,  **  thou  mxin  excuse  me  tis 
icim,  when  I  livert  my  poppers,  oht  go  wi^ 
thee  for  an  odd  point.'"  By  this,  eight  or  ten 
jnoor,  with  oichuii  a  beesom  stele  in  his  hond, 
comes  rawnd,  and  taking  me  by  th'  arm,  hur- 
ried me  off,  I  did  na  know  where,  and  ith  the 
scuffle,  th'  poppers  wur  <iw  trodden  to  bits, 
I  ioud  'em  yoden  Jike  if  I  did  na  goa  whom, 
but,  like  ummannerly  hounds  as  they  are,  thej" 

sedden  '^  ^o  mit  kiss  their ;"  and  becQse  I 

did  na  goa  fast  cnuffvox  'em,  they  probl/d  my 
hinder  end  wi'  their  sticks.  At  last,  they  put 
me  up  in  a  duriy  rawm,  with  another  poor 
feliey,  who  looked  as  dismal  as  if  he  wur  goo- 
ink  to  th'  gallows.  I  couna  think,  mester, 
how  these  imps  of  the  divil  can  sleep  i'  their 
beds,  for  would  yo  think  it,  that  poor  cratar 
wur  bo  just  rived  fro  a  two  years  voyage, 
his  Ti'oif  an  six  childer  zi:ur  looking  out 
for  him,  when  they  secuzd  him,  ith  verj^ 
sect  of  his  faniuUyy  an  aw  their  cries  and 
waihngs  would  do  Jtout.     The  warmest  spot 
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itli  infernal  pit  will  be  too  cowd  for  these 
varment.  But  ahaut  myself  I  cotwo  help  say- 
ing, I  wished  I  wur  o'  Grinacres  moor,  or  at 
JBotham  o'  one  o'  mesler  Leesus  coal  pits,  or 
oni/  where  abaut  whoin  ;  becose  yo  see?t,  I  cud 
a  croppen  out  o'  there,  but  here  I  unr  as  fast 
as  a  thief  in  a  mill.  So  I  turned  toth  poor 
sej/lor,  who  zi/ur  wor  off  nor  I,  becose  I'd  wo- 
ther  zcoif  nor  childer ;  an  I  said,  "  honest  mon 
lets  mak  prayer!  God  is  murcifulf  and  thy 
case  is  a  hard  ow."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  \ 
dunnut  understond  mich  abaut  it,  but  if  yone 
beth'  parson,  I'll  beth'  clerk.  So  we  down,  an 
at  it — an  it  pleased  th'  Lord  to  7nak  me  an  in- 
striment  in  his  bonds,  to  bring-  this  ^oorfeZ/ej/ 
to  a  sense  of  his  miserable  state,  an  by  th' 
blessing  o'  God,  he  fund  hisseU  quite  resigned 
hike  to  his  fate.  I  had  just  led  out  a  verse, 
lung  metre,  page  64,  i'  Mesttr  Wesle\'s  col- 
lection, when  th'  dur  oppen'd,  and  two  ill- 
lookin  bounds  han-cuffd  th'  poor  seylor,  and 
hrozs:t  a  doctor  to  zaniin  hike  whether  I  u'ur 
sawnd,  wind,  limb,  and  ecseet.  Ith  last,  }0 
known  mester,  I  ziur  wantin,  an  thanks  to  an 
owd  trick,  I  soon  complhh\l  the  rest.  I've  oft 
ghppent  awr  A^bon  doctor,  by  throwing  my 
wrist  aut  oth'  joint,  so  I  thout  I'd  try  it  upo 
tisfelley;  an  ixs  I  live,  th*  ^bo  zcur  ta'en  in^ 
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an  said  I  mi7'  na  fit  for  sarvis  hike,  so  I  wvr 
turned  aut,  and  here  I  am,  thank  God,  sawnd, 
wind,  limb,  an  one  ee." 

My  six  nights  in  this  town  were  respect- 
ably attended,  but  owin^  to  the  lavish  ex- 
pence,  there  were  no  profits;  from  thence 
we  crossed  the  water  to  Chester,  the  happy 
scene  of  my  juvenile  transactions;  with 
some  emotion,  I  beheld  the  high  tower  of 
the  old  cathedral^  that  massy  venerable  pile, 
which  covered  the  remains  of  my  unfortu- 
nate parent !  my  reflections  were  of  a  pain- 
ful kind,  for  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  name  to 
that  mode  of  thinking,  that  species  of  feelings, 
that  leads  you  to  court  remembrance,  al- 
though the  melancholy  visitor  comes  clothed 
in  sighs  and  tears !  The  papers  had  announ- 
ced my  appearance,  and  from  my  former  so- 
journ in  this  venerable  city,  T  was  led  to  hope 
my  efforts  might  prove  successful.  Vain  ex- 
pectation !  It  happened  to  be  the  assize  week, 
this  was  thoug'ht  a  fortunate  circumstance,  but 
it  proved  the  contrary ;  and  had  I  not  in  the 
high  sheriff  that  year  luckily  recognised  an 
old  school-fellow,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
patronize  the  last  performance,  the  loss  would 
have  been  considerable.  My  nightly  expenccs 
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were  nearly  eight  pounds,  "and  that  was  more 
than  the  casual  receipts  would  bear. 

During  the  week,  I  passed  a  pleasant  day 
with  my  old  friend,  T.  Dibdin,  now  the  prin- 
cipal dramatist  in  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
who  related  the  following  circumstance,  as  a 
matter  that  took  place  a  few  weeks  previous, 
aiid  in  which  he  was  a  principal  actor. 

One  day,  as  he  and  a  friend  were  peram- 
bulating the  Rows,  they  observed  an  unfor- 
tunate man  in  the  stocks  ;  the  wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  his  nearly  bald  pate,  the  few  strag- 
ling  locks  he  had  were  grey,  and  increased 
the  sympathy  his  appearance  in  this  degrad-. 
ing  situation  naturally  excited.  Impelled  by 
that  feeling  which  distinguishes  man  from, 
every  other  animal,  they  inquired  Ibr  what 
heinous  offence  he  was  thus  punished?  and 
learnt  tliat  he  was  found  guilty  of  being  poor, 
and  his  enormous  crime  the  act  of  hegging  ! 
After  bestowing  each  a  trifle,  they  left  him^ 
sincerely  wishing  his  persecutors  in  the  same  - 
situation.  But  the  business  did  not  end  here; 
the  dignity  of  ofhce  had  received  a  wound, 
which  could  only  be  healed  by  the  submission 
of  the  offenders.     Accordingly  Dibdin  and 
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(lis  friend  were  summoned  to  the  Penthouse, 
and  severely  reprimanded,  "  for  besto wing- 
succour  on  a  criminal  suiferini^  under  a  just 
sentence.''  Dibdin  produced  a  poem  on  the 
occasion,  replete  with  wit  and  just  satire. 
Had  I  been  in  possession  of  it,  it  should  have 
been  introduced  in  this  place,  instead  of  which 
I  shall  substitute  a  quotation  from  our  divine 
bard : — 

"  Man  !    proud  man  ! 
**  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
"  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
"  As  make  the  angels  weep." 

It  had,  for  years,  been  my  wish  to  visit 
Chester,  that  I  might  indulge  in  the  sad  luxr 
ury  of  shedding  the  silent  tear  over  a  par 
rent's  grave,  whose  fond  indulgence  and  ex* 
travagant  affection  were  still  remembered 
with  enthusiasm.  For  this  purpose  I  pro- 
cured the  keys  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  in- 
crease the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  I  chose 
the  hour  of  twilight,  when  all  was  hushed  in 
awful  silence.  Closing  the  door,  to  prevent 
interruption,  I  proceeded,  with  slow  steps, 
towards  tliat  quarter  of  the  editice  where 
mouldered  the  remains  of  a  being,  who, 
when  alive,  was  the  object  of  my  fondest  af- 
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fection,  and  over  whose  grave  I  Lad  for  years 
anticipated  a  iiielanclioly  treats  But,  alas  ! 
how  little  are  our  feelings  under  command  ! 
These  refined  ideas^  these  heavenly  sensa- 
tions^ that  exalt  the  mind  from  the  creature 
to  the  Creator,  would  not  obey  my  will !  In 
vain  I  opened  the  antiquated  oak  door  of  the 
pew,  in  which,  with  my  disconsolate  father. 
I  sat  listening-  to  the  sublime  service  for  the 
dead,  whiL^t,  from  the  sexton's  spade  the  pi- 
tiless earth  rattled  on  the  insensible  wood  !  hi 
vain  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  parent,  once  so  dear  1 
where  are  those  fond  affections  that  filled  my 
mind,  when  distant  from  thy  tomb  ?"  Use- 
less invocation!  my  heart  was  hardened  to 
evei7  heavenly  sensation,  and  I  left  the  ve- 
nerable pile,  with  as  little  i'eeling  as  would 
have  been  excited  at  any  other  place,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Tlie  walls,  the 
rows,  even  my  old  school,  failed  to  pro- 
duce those  energies  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion I  was  led,  at  a  distance,  to  expect ; 
in  all  our  pursuits,  anticipation  exceeds 
fruition. 

At  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Chester  evJn(;ed  a  degree  of  loyalty  highly 
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honorable  to  their  feelings;  but  as  the  best 
intentions  are  subject  to  imposition,  so  the 
ritliculous  excess  to  which  this  was  carried, 
defeated  its  own  end,  and  became  rather  an 
object  of  laughter  than  imitation.  Constitu- 
tional bakers,  tailors,  barbers,  and  black- 
smiths, went  round  to  the  different  public 
houses,  in  search,  of  Jacobins ;  every  person 
who  advanced  an  idea  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  sliallow  understandings,  thouy^h  of  no 
political  tendency  whatever,  were,  by  th©ae 
political  inquisitors,  call'd  Jacks,  and  subject 
to  the  greatest  abuse  that  ignorance  and 
impudence  could  bestow.  The  grand  stan- 
dard, by  which  they  sounded  the  princi- 
ples of  a  stranger,  was,  to  strike  up  "  God 
save  the  King,"  on  his  entrance ;  and  if  he 
omitted  joining  the  chorus,  it  was  esteem'd  a 
certain  sign  of  disaffection,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  generally  fatal  to  sociability 
and  good  fellowship. 

From  certain  looks,  and  !iearing  tbe  word 
*  Jack'  frequently  repeated,  I  soon  ibund  I 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  these  zealous 
defenders  of  tlie  state,  though  I'rom  what 
cause  I  was  ignorant;  for  I  cQuld  not  only 
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join  chorus,  but  was  perfect  in  the  whole 
song-,  including  the  additional  verses.  The 
cause  was,  however,  soon  explained,  and 
arose  from  the  following  ridiculous  circum- 
stance:— My  performance  concluded  with 
the  exhibition  of  five  tailors,  seated  on  the 
shop-board,  whose  hands  and  arms  were 
work'd  by  wires  to  a  comic  tune,  and  had 
a  very  laughable  eflect ;  they  were  calfd 
'*  The  Loyal  Tailors,"  and  the  story,  which 
prefaced  the  song,  ran  thus: — 

An  eminent  master  tailor  in  London,  emi- 
ployed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  one  even- 
ing treated  them  all  to  the  theatre;  **  God 
save  the  king"  being  play'd,  with  the  full  force 
of  an  excellent  band,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  these  sons  of  the  thimble,  that  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  they  were  all  at  it,  and 
their  arms  naturally  keeping  slow  time  with 
the  tune,  it  was  supposed  on  a  moderate  com- 
putation, that  their  master  lost  that  year  no 
less  than  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  loyal 
song  of  "  God  save  the  King."  The  next  year, 
they  went  to  the  theatre  again,  when  **  Nancy 
Dawson,''  being  the  favorite,  they  were  struck 
with  the  same  sensibility  as  before,  and  the 
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folloVriiig  iMornmg;  besfan  this  lively  time 
together,  so  that  their  master  that  year  reco- 
ver'd  more  than  his  former  loss,  by  "  Nancy 
Dawson*'  finishing  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pair 
of  breeches  in  half  the  time  the  other  could. 

This  story  stamp'd  me  a  Jacobin,  and 
I  suffer'd  many  gross  insults  in  consequence ; 
though  I  had  exhibited  the  tailors  in  many 
towns,  where  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants 
was  unquestioned,  yet,  for  fear  of  meeting 
with  people  in  other  places  equally  destitute  of 
common  sense,  I  changed  the  title  to  the 
*'  merrij  tailors.'^  A  member  of  this  loyal 
inquisition  one  night  attended  a  puppet  shew, 
to  assist  in  shouting  at  the  execution  of 
Thomas  Paine,  who  during  the  performance 
was  to  be  hanged;  after  the  ceremony,  the 
devil  came  to  carry  hira  off,  but  was  prevented 
by  these  worthy  patriots,  who  insisted  upon 
God  save  the  King  being  sung  immediately, 
upon  which,  the  devil,  to  shew  his  loyalty, 
placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Thomas  Paine, 
aMd  join'd  tlie  enthusiastic  chorus. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  too  well 
the  value  of  our  excellent  constitution,  to 
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hear  it  continually  burlesqued,  by  these  bedla- 
mites, ask'd  one  of  them,  who  had  been 
talking  much  on  the  subject;  "  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  constitution?"  when  he 
received  the  following  classical  definition, 
**  is  that  3/orc  yeadj  or  a  salt  box  ?" 

As  Mrs,  R had  long  expressed  a  wish 

to  visit  Wales,  and  thought  herself  equal  to  a 
pedestrian  tour,  confined  to  short  stages, 
this  appeared  a  good  opportunity ;  and  as  a 
great  deal  depends  on  first  impressions, 
I  put  George  into  a  neat  fustian  suit,  with  a 
band  round  his  hat  and  a  knapsack  at  his  back, 
to  carry  a  change  of  linen;  our  heavy  baggage 
was  dispatched  by  the  carrier  to  Holywell,  in- 
tending to  try  one  eveuing's  performance  at 
that  place. 

Before  w^e  left  Chester,  I  call'd  upon  my 
respectable   friend   and   ci-ckiaNt   tutor,  the 

reverend  Mr.  C ,  who  anxious  for  my 

welfare,  and  grieved  at  the  change  in  my 
circumstances,  advised  an  application  to  my 
maternal  relations;  but  so  many  years  had 
elapsed  without  intercourse,  and  as  I  could 
not  found  any  possible  claim   to    their   as- 
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sistaiice,  I  declined  it.  The  worthy  man 
however  address'd  two  letters  (to  the  Earl  of 

M d,    and   Sir   ^yilliam   H ) 

stating  my  consanguinity,  and  the  profession  1 
had  for  some  years  been  engaged  in;  con- 
ceiving it  probable,  I  might  by  such  great  pa- 
tronage, make  my  way  to  one  of  the  London 

theatres.     Sir  William  H returned 

a  truly  polite,  and  friendly  letter,  saying,  "  he 
had  no  interest  at  either  of  the  theatres,  but 
would  be   happy   in   conjunction  with  Lord 

M — ,  to  render  me  every  service  in  his 

power."  This  answer  was  highly  flattering, 
and  held  forth  something,  that  might  proba- 
bly be  permanently  advantageous.     Bat  here 

again  I  was  the  spcrt  of  fortune,  Lord  M 

died^  andwitli  him,  my  hopes  of  a  provision. 

Behold  as,  ready  to  set  off  on  a  fine  spring 
morning,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  buoyant  with 
expectation,  and  fully  determined  that  no  tri- 
fling inconvenience  should  discompose,  or  put 
to  flight  those  airy  visions  an  eflervescent  ima- 
gination is  apt  to  form.  I  mean  not  to  spin 
out  this  work  by  writing  a  tour  through 
Wales,  which  has  already  been  so  ably  and 
truly  depicted  by  Mr.  Pennant;  much  less 
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to  compose  an  imaginary  one,  like  Mr.  P 

in  his  beautiful  gleanings ;  indeed,  I  should  in 
all  probability,  have  pass'd  it  over  altogether, 
but  for  a  singular  and  romantic  adventure^ 
which  gave  an  interest  to  the  scene,  it  would 
otherwise  have  wanted.     We  reached  Holy- 
well  the  second  day,  unattended  by  fatigue 
or  repentance,   stopping   at  every  place   on 
the  road,  that  held  out  the  smallest  gratifica- 
tion  to   the  curious  traveller ;  these  I  shall 
not    particularize,    but  merely   mention  the 
castles  of  Hawarden  and  Flint,  well  worthy 
the  observation  of  the  sentimental  traveller, 
who,  amidst  the  ruins  can  moralize  on  times 
long  past,  when  feudal  chieftains,  bloated  with 
pride  and  ancient  chivalry,  filled  the  land  with 
devastation,  and  overlooking  the  refinement 
of  domestic  comfort,  found  all  their  happiness 
in   warfare.     Some   people   lay  great   stress 
upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  regret 
the  melancholy  change   from  the   hardihood 
of  our  brave  ancestors,   to  the  effeminacy  of 
the  present  race ;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
change  from  ferocity  to  refinement,  is  more 
desirable,    and  presents  a   far  more  amiable 
picture  to  the  mind,  than  the  jealousy  of  rival 
chiefs,  fields  ofcarnage,  and  moated,  castellated 
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mansions,  the  very  reverse  of  cheerfulness  and 
comfort* 

My  little  party  afforded  a  good  deal  of 
observation,  which  our  appearance  did  not 
tend  to  lessen ;  pedestrian  tours  were  much 
less  common  at  that  period  than  at  present,  and 
a  well  dress'd  couple,  attended  by  two  pointers 
and  a  servant,  attracted  the  eye  of  curiosity. 
At  Holywell,  my  performance  was  so  well 
attended,  that  I  was  tempted  to  hazard  another 
night,  and  had  no  cause  (or  repentance.  This 
success,  which  more  than  answer'd  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  fill'd  me  with  delight, 
and  caused  George  to  observe,  "  tese  hecmms 
stceepen  bonnily  i'  Wales.''  After  directing 
our  luggage  to  Denbigh,  we  proceeded  lei- 
surely, frequently  stopping  a  day  or  two  in 
some  pleasant  country  village,  w^liere  I  could 
indulge  my  piscatory  propensity,  and  where 
the  sublime  landscapes  and  picturesque  sce- 
nery amply  repaid  the  fatigue  of  climbing  up 
mountains,  nearly  inaccessible,  and  exj^loring 
the  country  for  miles  in  every  direction. 

One  evening  having  left  Ann  at  the  inn 
deeply  engaged  with  *  Pennant's  tour,'  I  strolfd 
down  a  rivulet  that  meandered  between  two 
VOL.  Ill,  H 
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mighty  rocks,  and  had  for  some  time  iash*d  the 
stream  with  moderate  success,  when, preparing 
to  return  home,  I  missed  George;  having 
pass'd  a  cavern,  about  an  hundred  yards  back, 
I  conceived  he  might,  impell'd  by  curiosity, 
have  enter'd  it;  when  folding  my  line  and 
taking  my  rod  to  pieces,  I  determined  to 
observe  in  what  manner  he  was  amusing 
himself.  Just  as  I  reach'd  the  spot,  George 
rush'd  from  the  cavern,  looking  behind  him  at 
every  step,  his  face  pale  and  betraying  evident 
symptoms  of  fear.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry, 
he  replied, 

"  Mester  don  yo  believe  %  ghosts?  hngh 
whether  yo  dun,  or  naw^  I've  seen  summut  i'  yon 
pleck,  ut  dusna  belong  to  tis  zcard.  \ve  hard 
foke  tell  0  seeiuk  their  relations  after  they  uurn 
dead,  but  tese  are  no  kin  o'  mine — onv  famuli y 
wur  j arrant lijer  foke — they  miin  be  akin  totli 
devil,  for  there  tcur  never  nout  iipo  tK  yuith  m 
fau\  as  yon  oud  craters — do  mester  let's  be 
creepink  toai^t  zchom,  for  I  dunno  think  weer 
upo^  Christian  graundT 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  George's 
advice,  on  the  contrary,  curiosity  impell'd  me 
to  examine  the  real  cause  cf  his  alarm,  and 
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violent  agitation ;  for  which  purpose,  I  was 
entering  the  cavern,  when  he  seized  hold  of 
my  ann,  *'  Duuno  goo  in  mester,prayee  dimna, 
for  though  I  know  i/ore  na  blest  XjCI  mich  faith 
i*  spiritial  things,  tak  a  poor  mon's  advoice  an 
dunna  tempt  th^  tempter — -Remember  Lot's 
wife!  if  they  skudun  be  human  craturs  Hke 
orsels,  they  con  live  ^'  that  pleck  for  no  good 
— they  may  be  murderers,  o'  monny  yers  ston- 
din,  an  dar  na  com  aut  z'  these  latter  deys 
hike,  becose  there  too  oud,  an  too  Jaw  for 
9nny  cumpany" 

Determined  not  to  be  intimidated,  I  broke 
from  him,  and  grasping  my  fishing  rod,  with 
which  I  could  make  a  tolerable  defence, 
rushed  into  the  cavern,  followed  by  George, 
who  in  tremulous  accents  repeated,  "  Glory 
he  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost"  &c.  To  ascertain  the  length 
of  this  subterranean  was  impracticable,  with- 
out a  light,  for  it  appeared  immense,  but  in 
width  it  might  be  about  sixteen  feet,  in  height 
nearly  the  same,  with  shelving  rocks,  as  if 
hewn  by  art,  and  giving  the  appearance  of 
winding  paths  to  more  remote  apaTtments. 
Keeping  the  middle  way,  I  had  proceeded 
about  twenty  yards,  when  looking  up  I  could 
h2 
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just  discern,    amidst  the  gloom,    sometlimf^ 
move  and  recede  amongst  the  rocks,  as  if  to 
escape  notice.      Upon  which  I  callexJ,  in  a 
loud  voice,  **  Who  is  there  I"  "  Aye,"  echoed 
George,  in  a  faint  key,  "  ith  Lord's  name, 
hooas  there  ?"  Ko  answer  being  returned,  I  still 
proceeded,    and   thought    I    could    discern, 
tliough  it  was   nearly  dark,    several   human 
faces  peeping  over  a  protruding  rock ;  their 
visages   were  long   and  pale,   with  eyes   of 
large  dimensions,  and  beards  of  uncommon 
length.     George's  apprehensions,   I  confess, 
did  not  at  that  moment  appear  to  me  quite 
groundless;   they  might   be  banditti   in  dis- 
guise,  and  this  lonely  recess  their  habitation 
—if  so,  and  there  was  nothing  improbable  in 
the  calculation,  there  was  danger,  and  a  re- 
treat was  most  adviseable  ;   I  was  turning  for 
that  purpose,  when  these  awful  beings  rushed 
past  us,   knocked  my  legs  from  umler  me, 
and  I  fell  with  my  whole  weight  upon  George. 
Much  more  frightened  than  hurt,  I  recover- 
ed my  feet  in  an   instant,    and  beheld   tlie 
cause  of  this  alarm  nudving  their  way  towai'ds 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  in  the  shape  of  four 
large  goats.     Relieved  from  my  fears  of  ban- 
ditti, and  smiling  at   my  own   credulity,    I 
tapp'd  George  on  the  shoulder,  who  still  lay 
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prostrate,  and  thinking  he  was  surrounded  by 
infernal  spirits,  roared  out,  in  a  melodious 
strain  of  psalmody,  "  Jll  people  that  on  earth 
do  dwell''  I  explained  the  cause  of  our 
alarm,  and  endeavoured,  as  we  left  the  ca- 
vern, to  reason  him  out  of  his  fears,  but  in 
vain,  he  was  persuaded  they  were  evil  spirits 
let  loose  to  punish  mankind,  and  in  this  belief 
remained  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  only  misfortune  that  occurred  in  this 
subten-anean  was  the  fracture  of  my  rod; 
George,  likewise,  in  his  hurry  to  emerge  from 
this  place  of  darkness  and  evil  spirits,  had 
forgot  the  lauding  net,  lior  could  either  en- 
treaty or  command  prevail  upon  him  to  re- 
enter, so  I  was  obliged  to  grope  my  way  back, 
and  with  some  difficulty  found  it. 

As  we  returned,  poor  George  moralized 
in  his  way,  on  our  presumption  in  daring  to 
provoke  providence,  by  enquiring  into  hid- 
den things,  improper  for  mortal  eye.  "  But, 
(continued  he)  it's  a  just  judgment  on  me  ; 
for  when  I  zi'ur  a  lehom,  1  went  to  Zion  three 
ioims  oich  Sabbath,  beside  class  and  band 
meetings,  an  sin  Vve  bin  aut  a  marhckin  wi  yOj: 
I  hanno  set  my  foot  ith  inside  4>f  a  cbapeL 
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What  -will  becom  ow  us?  I  renaunced  th  devil 
ktn  aw  his  works  then,  but  I'm  feart  I'm  re- 
tuniing  like  th  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  th  saw  to 
her  wallowing  ith  moir!* 

-As  it  was  not  my  wish  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  controversy  with  so  simple  but 
sincere  a  creature,  I  suffered  him  to  continue 
his  lamentations,  till  we  arrived  at  the  inn, 
when  Ann  laughed  heartily  at  our  adventure, 
and  wished  she  had  been  of  the  party,  rally- 
ing George  upon  his  present  gravity  and  late 
cowardice,  but  not  a  smile  could  she  raise, 
he  looked  serious  and  unhappy. 

At  Denbigh  my  success  was  but  indiffe- 
rent, nevertlieless  we  pushed  on,  in  tolerable 
spirits,  for  Carnarvon.  This  pleasant  bath- 
ing place  held  out  a  prospect  of  emolument, 
manv  respectable  families  were  already  arriv- 
ed, and  others  daily  expected.  Here  I  pro- 
posed to  take  up  my  head-quarters  for  a  month 
at  least,  visiting  Conway,  Snowden,  and  eve- 
ry place  in  the  vicinity  worthy  attention,  giv- 
ing my  '  Brooms'  one  night  in  the  week. 

Our  lodging  was  delightfully  pleasant,, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  a  widely 
extended  country;  a  near  neighbour  to  whom 
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I  had  letters  of  recommendation,  was  hospi- 
tably kind,  and,  amongst  other  attentions, 
offered  the  use  of  an  extensive  hbrary,  which 
was  an   essential  accommodation,   for   Mrs. 

ijX decHned  the  projected  excursion  to 

Snowden,  and  books  in  my  absence  were 
peculiarly  valuable^ 

The  day  after  my  first  lecture,  which  was 
respectably,  though  not  very  nimfierously, 
attended,  I  set  out,  followed  as  usual  by 
George  and  the  quadrupeds. 

The  morning  appeared  favorable ;  but, 
ere  we  reached  Beddgelart,  the  clouds  began 
to  gather  on  the  mountain  tops,  whence  mas- 
sy columns  of  ethereal  pai'ticles,  m  black  com- 
bustion, threatened  immediate  vengeance  on 
the  vales  below.  Mending  our  pace,  we  got 
within  a  mile  of  Beddgelart,  ere  the  storm 
commenced  ;  but  when  it  did  begin,  a  scene 
so  awful  I  never  before  witnessed:  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents — the  thunder  broke  over 
our  heads,  in  peals  tremendous,  that  died  away 
in  distant  echoes  amongst  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  bursting  again  with  redoubled 
fury,  that  seem'd  to  sliake  the  foundation  of 
our  globe,  and  foretel  the  end  of  time.  Oh, 
wonderful  Nature !  "  I  do  love  to  cope  thee. 
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even  in  these  humors;*'  and,  were  it  as  whole- 
some as  pleasant,  could  have  stood  like  Lear, 
braving  the  elements;  for  there  is  no  situation 
in  which  Nature  unfolds  herself,  but,  to  a  phi- 
losophic mind,  displays  beauties  innumerable 
— in  this  moment  she  was  awfully  grand  and 
mightily  magniticent !  But  these,  to  me  pleas- 
ing sights,  had  no  attraction  for  George ;  h^ 
shew'd  even  more  than  childish  weakness, 
sung,  pray'd,  cry'd,  and  lamented  that  "  death 
should  overtake  him  in  his  present  unpre^ 
pared  and  backsliding  state." 

Completely  soak'd,  we  enter'd  t!ie  little 
inn  at  Beddgelart,  and  were  acconunodated 
with  dry  clothes.  Though  being  exposed  to 
a  tremendous  shower  is  not  in  itself  felicitous, 
yet  the  luxury  produced  by  exchanging  our 
wet  habiliments,  is  certainly  pleasant,  and 
gives  a  glow  to  the  frame,  a  serenity  to  the 
mind,  that  few  circumstances  will  effect  in  a 
similar  degree. 

It  v/as  near  evening  before  our  garmenlr 
were  sufficiently  dry,  we  then  set  off,  in- 
structed by  the  landlord  to  call  at  a  small 
hut  at  the  foot  of  Snowden,  where  we  should 
find  a  poor,  dumb  man,  who,  for  a  trifling 
gratification,   would   accompany  our  ascea- 
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sion.  About  twilight  we  reached  his  homely 
il welling",  which  was  a  small  thatch'd  hovel, 
of  very  limited  dimensions.  On  a  stone,  at 
the  door,  sat  a  man,  meanly  habited,  whose 
whole  attention  scem'd  occupied  by  a  beau- 
tiful canary,  which  perch'd  upon  his  finger 
and  fed  from  his  mouth. 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  human  character 
that  evinces  goodness  of  heart  so  much  as 
kindness  and  aflection  to  the  brute  creation ; 
and  had  this  poor  fellow  been  dress'd  in  pur- 
ple, and  fed  sumptuously  every  day — had  his 
hovel  been  a  palace,  and  he  had  met  me  at 
the  door  with  open  arms,  it  would  not  have 
impress'd  me  with  so  favorable  an  opinion  as 
his  present  employment  stamp'd  on  my  mind. 
We  approach'd  pretty  near,  ere  he  noticed 
us,  but  when  he  did,  with  a  smile  complacent, 
though  melancholy,  he  placed  his  jkL  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree  that  overhung  his  hut,  and 
pointing  to  the  door,  which  was  open,  I 
walk'd  in,  and  found  a  clean,  but  poor,  very 
poor  place;  there  was  a  small  wooden  table, 
but  no  chairs,  in  lieu  of  which,  a  broad  bench 
of  turf  surrounded  the  room,  which  served 
for  a  resting  place,  both  by  day  and  night. 
Courteously  waving  me  to-  be  seated,,  he 
H   5 
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open'd  a  kind  of  locker,  and  spreading  a 
clean,  coarse  cloth,  produced  bread,  cheese, 
and  eggs,  which  latter  he  bbil'd,  and  placing 
them  on  the  table,  bow'd,  and  seated  himself 
at  a  distance.  Whilst  this  was  transacting, 
I  scrutinized  his  person — his  manner — which 
was  certainly  not  that  of  a  Welsh  peasant — 
and  every  varying  turn  of  his  countenance ; 
this,  I  thought,  betrayed  anxiety  ;  and  a  small 
crucifix,  which  swung  from  his  breast,  as  he 
stoop'd  over  the  fire,  fill'd  me  with  a  curiosity 
I  found  it  difficult  to  suppress. 

Whilst  I  was  satisfying  the  calls  of  nature, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  flageolet,  and, 
with  much  science,  executed  a  beautifully 
pathetic  air ;  but,  still  more  astonishing — be- 
fore he  had  play'd  it  once  over,  the  little  ca- 
nary came,  fluttering,  into  the  place,  perch'd 
on  his  shoulder,  and  join'd  in  tlie  melody, 
swelling  out  its  throat  in  emulation,  and  ri- 
valling in  tone  the  music  of  its  master.  In 
my  life  I  never  was  so  rapturously  surprised, 
ais  by  this  unexpected,  bewitching  duet. 


i 


When  the  music  ceased,  I  held  out  my 
finger,  and  endeavour'd  to  invite  the  bird  to 
<lionor  me  with  a  share  of  its  familiarity ;  but, 
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with  the  utmost  ferocity,  it  repulsed  my  offer, 
and,  erecting  its  crest,  made  several  blows  at 
my  hand,  unwilling  to  bestow  favor  on  any  one 
but  its  master.  This  mark  of  partiality  pleased 
him;  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  kiss'd  it,  sigh'd, 
and  placed  it  on  a  projecting  twig,  where  it 
took  up  its  residence  for  tlie  night. 

With  the  little  address  I  was  master  of,  I 
endeavor'd,  by  signs,  to  impress  him  with 
my  gratitude  and  friendly  inclinations,  all 
which  he  returned  as  if  fully  inform'd  of  my 
meaning. 

George,  stretch'd  on  the  bench,  snored 
most  powerfully,  and  as  a  few  hours  rest  were 
necessary  to  prepare  me  for  the  morning's 
toil,  I  lay  down,  but  not  to  sleep ;  my 
thoughts  were  too  deeply  employed  about  my 
host,  to  make  that  probable,  for  some  time 
at  least.  In  a  while  all  was  profoundly  still 
(even  George  had  ceased  his  audible  breath- 
ing) the  embers  sent  forth  but  a  sickly  light, 
when,  raising  my  head,  I  perceived  our  host 
on  his  knees,  apparently  in  pious  prayer,  nay, 
once  methought  I  heard  him  speak ;  it  might 
be  fancy,  but  he  sigh'd  most  bitterly.  When 
he  arose,  I  did  the  same,  and  placing  myself 

H  r* 
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beside  bim,  took  his  hand,  with  a  sympathy 
I  could  no  way  account  for,  and  said,  *'  Are 
you — no  one  can  hear  us — are  you  unfortu- 
nate?" He  shook  his  head.  **  Are  you 
dumb  r  To  my  great  surprise,  be  replied, 
in  broken  English, 

'*  I  am  the  one,  but  not  the  other." 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  succour,  or  sympa? 
thy  ?  My  means  are  feeble,  but,  to  their  full 
extent,  you  may  command  them." 

"  I  want  no  human  aid ;  my  means  are 
fully  equal  to  my  necessities,  and  no  sympa- 
thy can  fathom  the  depth  of  my  aillictiori— - 
you  cannot  raise  the  dead  T' 

A  convulsive  sigh  almost  renderd  the  last 
"worcs  inarticulate.  Allowing  him  time  to 
recover  some  degree  of  composure,  I  c©n- 
tinued,-^ 

**  I  feel  an  interest  m  your  concerns, 
more  lively,  more  animated,  than  what  mere 
curiosity  could  produce,  though,  I  confess,, 
that  is  strongly  excited  by  what  I  see 
tand  hear ;  and  if  a  disclosure  of  your  misfor- 
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tunes  xyill  not  be  attended  with  recollections 
too  painful,  I  shall  feel  grateful  for  your  con- 
fidence, and,  in  no  respect  abuse  it."  Whilst 
I  was  speaking,  he  examined  me  with  consi- 
derable  attention,    as  though    he  wish'd   to 
Tead   my  inmost  thoughts  ;  and   pacing   the 
floor  with  much  agitation,  stopp'd  opposite 
to   where  I  sat — '*  Parlez    vous  Francois  ?'* 
I  shook  my  head — **  Parlez  vous  Italienne  ?" 
Another  negative  secm'd   to    distress   him  ; 
however,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I  should 
have  his  unlimited  confidence,  but  regretted 
the  difficulty  of  communication  in  a  language 
to  which  he  was  so  httle  accustomed — ''Be- 
sides," continued   he,  *'  there  is  no  time  for 
disclosure  at  present ;  in  two  hours  we  must 
ascend  the  hill,  if  you  mean  to  behold  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  that  nature  can  produce  ; 
in  the  mean  time  repose  is  necessary  ;  on  our 
return,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, and  account  for  a  mode  of  life  so  dif- 
ferent   fi-om  my   eaily  prospects."     Making 
acknowledgements  for  his  intention,  I  once 
more  lay  down,  but  not  to  repose.     My  me- 
lancholy host    devoted    the  time  to  prayer^ 
and  I,  to  ruminations  on  what  I  had  heard*, 
and  was  likely  to  hear. 
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Soon  as  the  dawn  appear'd,  we  arose ; 
bread,  cheese,  and  hard  boil'd  eggs,  were 
placed  in  George's  knapsack,  and,  with  each 
a  stick  to  assist  our  ascent,  we  prepared  to  en- 
counter this  rude  exuberance  of  nature,  and, 
by  various  serpentine  turnings,  gain'd  the 
summit,  just  as  the  glorious  orb  of  day  was 
emerging  from  his  watery  bed.  To  attempt 
a  description  of  this  magnificent  scene  would 
be,  in  me,  a  vain  attempt.  Oh,  immortal 
Milton!  what  mind,  save  thine,  is  equal  to 
the  great,  the  mighty  task  ? 

Here  let  the  atheist  bend  his  stubborn 
mind,  and,  whilst  contemplating  the  massy 
wonders  within  his  view,  regiilarly  conspiring 
to  render  virtuous  mortals  happy,  let  him, 
if  he  can,  say,  '*  This  is  the  zaork  of  chance. '' 
For  my:  part,  not  all  the  devout  impressions 
of  my  youth — not  all  the  enthusiastic  sensa- 
tions of  my  riper  years,  could  equal  the 
awful  impulse  of  this  most  glorious  scene; 
and,  after  a  pause  of  silent  adoration,  I  invo- 
luntarily pronounced,  "  These  ore  thy  uon- 
d'rous  leorks,  Parent  of  Good  !'*  The  poor 
cottager  took  out  his  cross,  kiss'd  it,  look'd 
lap  to  heaven,    and  bow'd ;  whilst  George, 
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vith  equal  enthusiasm,  chaunted  forth, 
"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  &c. 

The  sun  had  now  risen  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  afforded  the  most  extensive 
view  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  beholding-. 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  were  plainly  distinguished,  whilst  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes — some  skirting  the  ho- 
rizon, others  so  approximate,  that  with  a 
glass  we  could  almost  fancy  them  within  ear- 
shot— gave  such  animation  to  the  scene,  as 
can  but  faintly  be  conceived,  even  by  the 
most  vivid  imagination. 

The  immense  height  of  this  majestic  mass 
on  the  very  summit  of  which  we  wondering 
stood,  is  said  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  yards 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Pennant's  descrip- 
tion of  the  prospect,  and  the  wonders  of  this 
mountain,  are  so  beautiful,  and  accurate,  that 
I  shall  decline  any  further  account  of  them. 
On  our  descent,  we  encountered  many  of 
George's  bearded  acquaintance,  who  skipp'd 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  surprising  agility , 
and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  arrived 
at  the  hut. 
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The  moment  our  host  open'd  the  cottage 
door,  his  feather'd  favorite  flew  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  strain'd  her  little  throat  in  notes 
of  gladness.  After  kindling  a  fire,  the  usual 
aliment  proved  really  acceptable,  fatigue  and 
hunger  made  it  salutary^  and  added  a  zest  to 
the  homely  viands,  which  we  often  look  for 
in  vain,,  at  tal)lcs  spread  with  every  delicacy, 
George  had  no  sooner  satisfied  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, than  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  tlie  stranger 
seating  himself  by  jiiy  side,  began  his  melan- 
choly narrative  in  an  intermingled  idiom  of 
broken  English  and  French,  the  latter  of 
which  I  understooil  very  little,  and  spoke  still 
less ;  yet  so  animated,  so  energetic  was  his 
manner,  so  truly  French  his  gesticulation,, 
that  he  could  almost  make  himself  understood 
without  the  use  of  language.  His  interesting 
story,  I  have  put  into  an  English  dress  under 
the  title  of  'Xke  Dumb  Man  of  the  Moun^ 
tain,. 
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•^THE  DVMB  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN/' 


I  "wish  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore shall  avoid  all  extraneous  matter,  confming- 
my  narrative  to  wliat  merely  concents  myself, 
and  those  closely  connected  with  me.  My 
name  is  Pelletier,  nearly  related  to  the  person 
of  that  name,  who  cut  so  considera.bltj  a  fi*;ure 
in  the  French  revolution.  As  a  citizen  of 
Paris,  I  lived  respected,  and  I'ollowM  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller,  not  merely  v/ithoutreproacij, 
but  with  reputation  and  profit.  Very  early  in 
life  I  enter'd  the  marriage  state,  one  only 
daughter  blessed  our  union,  and  wlien  I 
we  enjoy 'd  as  much  felicity,  as  this  tran 
state  allows,  you  will  perhaps  be  ab 
conceive  from  what  a  height  of  ha[)pia' 
have  fallen. 
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It  happened,  unfortunately  for  my  peace, 
that  the  Countess  Lamballe  visited  my 
house,  to  give  directions  about  a  diamond 
necklace.  My  wife  was  in  the  shop,  and  as 
her  appearance  was  in  the  highest  degree 
prepossessing,  our  illustrious  visitor  condescen- 
ded to  notice  her  in  a  manner  highly  gratify- 
ing to  my  feelings,  and  no  less  honorable  to 
her  own  discernment.  When  the  Countess 
retired,  she  mvited  Madame  Pelletier  and  my 
daughter  to  her  hotel,  and  assured  me  of  her 
recommendation  in  the  way  of  my  business. 

The  notice  of  so  great,  so  truly  illustrious 
a  character,  was  sought  with  avidity,  but  alas  ! 
it  was  the  cause  of  misery,  seldom  equall'd, 
never  I  hope  surpass'd.  This  intimacy,  I  may 
call  it  friendship,  continued  till  the  fate  of 
that  charming  woman  was  decided,  and  with 
it  began  my  sufferings.  When  the  French 
disturbances  commenced,  I,  with  every  true 
friend  to  his  country,  stepp'd  forward  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  in  storming  the  Bastile,  I 
was  the  second  who  enter'd  the  breach,  and 
haying  thus  render'd  myself  conspicuous,  was 
mark'd  by  the  friends  of  the  old  s}stem  as  a 
certain  victim  to  be  imniolated  at  the  shrine 
of  despotism.      This  I  learnt,   through  the 
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medium  of  my  wife's  court  connections,  but 
still  remained  the  firm  friend  of  rational 
liberty,  through  the  various  changes  of  the 
revolution,  and  was  intimately  associated  with 
many  of  the  Brissothie  party;  the  minister 
Roland  honor'd  me  with  his  notice,  and  there 
was  nothing,  even  life  itself,  I  would  not  have 
sacrificed,  to  support  those  real  patriots !  those 
disinterested  friends  of  France !  But  alas ! 
these  virtuous,  these  heroic  men,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  machinations  of  monsters!  fiends  in 
human  shape !  they  were  persecuted  even 
unto  death,  by  the  satellites  of  the  tyrants 
who  then  ruled,  with  a  rod  of  iron,  my  devoted 
country ;  my  house  was  an  asylum  to  the 
persecuted  Brissot,  till  I  myself  became  an 
object  of  their  vengeance.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  repeating  what  you  no  doubt  are 
fully  informed  of;  'tis  a  subject  which  rouses 
every  latent  spark  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  which 
I  have  never  indulged,  since  this  country  has 
been  my  refuge.  Thq  infernal  blood  hounds, 
who  iiapeach'd  the  Countess  Lamballe,  at  i^e 
game  time  imprison'd  my  wife,  for  no  otfa^^ 
c^rime  than  being  found  in  her  company 
vain  I  supplicated  for  an  inters  iew,  the  jUda 
refused,  nor  did  I  ever  see  her  more ;  she 
ended  an  exemplary  life  with  her  friend'  the 
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countess  at  the  guillotine,  but  previciis  to  thii 
event,  I  liaU  sn-ade  my  escape. 

Frcm  my  knc^,vn  attachment  to  the  Bris- 
*otines,  the  vile  Kobespierre  and  the  bloody 
Marat  meditated  my  ruin,  and  knowing  the 
expedition  with  which  these  murderers  sated 
their  thirst  for  blood,  I  secured  many  valuables 
about  my  person,  determined  with  my  daugh- 
ter to  seek  safety  by  flight*  There  was  a  trap 
door  in  my  back  parlour,  leading  to  a  cellar, 
which  had  no  other  entrance;  this  was  so 
neatly  fitted  that  the  most  scrutinizing  eye 
would  overlook  it,  and  had  been  prepared  by 
my  own  hands  for  the  concealment  of  tlie  un- 
.  fortunate  Briisot. 

The  day  previous  to  my  intended  depart- 
ure, seated  in  the  shop,  I  observed  a  file  of 
Nationul  Guard.-;,  with  on  officer  af  theii'  heud^ 
coming  down  the  street;  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whose  turn  would  come  next,  it  might  now 
be  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  if  so,  tlieie  wa^  not 
ment  to  lose,  my  life  perhaps  depended 
immediate  concealment;  in  an  instan^^ 
ompanied  my  daughter  down  the  traj),, 
aiu'  ere  we  had  time  to  congratulate  eaclx 
other,  I  heard  the  guard  w  ith  oaths  and  ex<i- 
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cfations,  calling'  ray  name,  to  wliicli  tbey  at- 
tach'd  every  oppr(/orious  epithet  that  brutal 
vulg^arity  could  invent.  Disappointed  in  tlieir 
search,  I  fancied,  from  their  movements,  they 
were  ransacking  the  house ;  my  conjectures 
proved  true,  every  thing  that  wPS  portable  fell 
a  prey  to  these  mirauders,  who  in  tlie  pretend- 
ed distribution  of  justice  were  most  unjust. 


One  circumstance  gave  my  Marian  great 
pain ;  a  tame  canary,  that  had  been  taught 
to  whistle  a  tune — was  a  present  from  tJie 
Countess — and  whose  affectionate  attachment 
rendered  it  very  dear  to  its  mistress — was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  these  ferocious  savages ; 
our  only  hope  was,  that  being  always  at 
liberty,  it  miglit  save  itself  by  flight ;  I  en- 
deavoured to  sooth  Marian  with  this  idea,  for 
the  fate  of  poor  little  Rosette  hung  heavily 
upon  her  spirits.  We  had  been,  I  conceiv'e, 
nearly  twelve  hours  in  this  disviial  abode, 
■every  thing  was  quiet,  when  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  sliding  door;  I  opened  it — lis- 
tened— but  the  silence  of  death  pervaded  the 
whole  house.  On  tip-toe  I  explored  the^ 
apartments,  which,  by  the  light  of  the  mopn, 
I  observed  still  contained  the  beds,  and 
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heavy  articles  as  required  time  to  remove. 
From  this  I  conjectured  that  they  meant  to 
renew  their  depredation  in  the  morning,  and 
tny  safety  would  depend  on  immediate  flight. 
As  1  groped  my  way  through  a  room  but 
dimly  illumined,  my  foot  caught  at  some- 
thing,  and  I  fell  prostrate;  but  guess  my  as- 
tonishment, when  a  hoarse  voice  bawled  out, 
Sacre  Dieu!  vi'ce  la  republigue!  On  ray 
knees  I  crept  to  the  top  of  tne  stairs,  and 
slowly  lifting  up  the  window,  left  it  in  that 
state,  to  throw  my  enemies,  if  possible,  on  a. 
wrong  scent ;  during  which  time  I  heard  the 
guards,  for  there  were  two,  groping  round 
the  room,  and  striking  with  their  bayonets  at 
every  object  that  opposed  them.  As  I  was 
descending  the  trap,  I  felt  something  seize 
me  gently  by  the  hair,  it  was  too  soft  an  at- 
tack to  be  that  of  an  enemy,  and  lifting  my 
hand  to  the  place,  wonderful  to  relate,  I  in- 
closed in  my  grasp  poor  little  Rosette !  has- 
tily placing  it  in  my  bosom,  I  again  inclosed 
myself  in  temporary  safety,  and  Marian's  de- 
light in  receiving  her  bird,  stifled  for  a  while 
those  anxieties  our  alarming  situation  must 
necessarily  create* 
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Now,  my  good  sir,  paint  to  yourself  my 
deplorable  situation,  and  then  conceive  how 
acute  must  have  been  my  feelings.     My  wife, 
dearer  to  me  than   existence,  torn  from  my 
arms,  with  scarcely  a  probability  of  our  meet- 
ing  again;    my   daughter   in  the   bloom   of 
youth,  beautiful  and  innocent,  dependant  on 
a  precarious    escape,    even    for    existence; 
twelve  hours   already  without  food,  and  no 
possibility  of  effecting  our   removal   till  the 
next  night ;    the  innumerable   dangers   that 
attended  the  attempt,  and  the  chance  that  it 
might  not  prove  successful ;  all  these  bearing 
at  once  upon  my  mind,  filled  it  with  agonies 
no  one  but  a  husband  and  a  father  in  the 
same  situation  can  form  an  idea  of.     But  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  hope  supported  me, 
even  under  this   aggravated   weight  of  cala- 
mity; I  addressed  myself  to  that  omnipotent 
Being  who  never  rejects  the  contrite  heart, 
and  despondence  gave  way  to  the  flattering 
presage   of  our  deliverance.      For   six  and 
thirty  hours,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water 
moistened  our  parched  lips;   the  place  con- 
tained no  furniture,  excerpt  an  old  bench,  and 
the  floor  was  damp  and  dirty;    yet  under  all 
tliese   disadvantages,    Marian's   gentle   spirit- 
tasted  repose,  which  enabled  her  to  combat 
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with  the  calls  of  hunger;  but  the  waiits  of 
Rosette  were  become  urgent,  the  fluttering  of 
its  wing-s  affected  my  poor  girl  much  more 
than  her  own  necessities,  though  a  few  hours 
longer  abstinence  would  inevitably  have  finish- 
ed her  existence. 

The  noise  and  uproar  which  attended  tlie 
complete  removal  of  my  furniture,  had  for 
some  hours  ceased,  which  convinced  me  it 
was  night;  I  again  gently  opened  the  trap 
door  and  listened;  all  was  quiet,  the  moon 
afforded  her  light,  and  I  resolved  to  explore 
every  apartment,  before  1  suflered  Marian  to 
emerge  from  her  hiding  place,  and  to  my 
great  joy,  found  the  house  entirely  evacuated. 
I  next  endeavoured  to  find  a  mode  of  egress, 
but  the  doors  were  strongly  borricadoed  on 
the  outside,  of  course  all  hope  of  escape  that 
way  failed. 

Gently  opening  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, to  convince  myself  that  quiet  reigiv^d 
on  the  out,  as  well  as  inside  the  premises, 
conceive  my  dismay,  when  I  perceived  a 
watch-box  directly  opposite  my  door,  and  a 
centinel  parading  under  the  window.  Preci- 
pitately I  retired,  convinced  that  if  an  escapt 
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was  at  all  practicable,  it  must  be  attempted 
from  the  back  apartments ;  a  window  in  the 
•stair-case,  that  overlooked  the  garden,  I  first 
examined,  but  found  it  screwed  down ;  this 
was  an  unexpected  event,  that  nearly  drove 
me  to  despair,  when  I  recollected  that  the 
upper  sash  fell  down,  a  circumstance  that  pro- 
bably our  persecutors  had  overlooked ;  I  raised 
my  trembling  hand,   and  smoothly  it  obeyed 
the  touch.     The  air  was  reviving^  and  had  an 
instantaneous  effect  on  my  drooping  spirits ; 
still  there  were  great  difficulties  to  encounter, 
even  in  quitting  the  house,  for  though  /might 
drop  from  the  window  without  any  great  ha- 
zard,  the  shock  would  be  too  great  for  the 
limbs  of  a   delicate  female.     Once   more  I 
ranged  the  apartments,  hoping  to  find  a  bed- 
cord;  vain  hope!  not  an  article  remained,  that 
could   at   all   assist   our   descent.     With  an 
heavy  heart  I  joined  my  poor  Marian,  and 
imparted  tliis  fresh  disappointment;  but  she 
eagerly  interrupted  me  with  the  information, 
that  a  strong  rope  hung  against  the  wall  of 
our  present  dismal  abode,  which  she  encoun- 
tered whilst  tracing  her  way  towards  the  out- 
let, impatient  at  my  lengtiiened  stay.     This 
1  looked  upon  as  an  interposition  of  provi- 
dence, and  an  augury  of  future  success.    Has- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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teniug  to  the  open  window,  upon  which  the 
luminary  of  night  shone*  with  resplendent 
lustre,  I  found  the  cord  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  equally  strong,  but  doubling  it 
for  greater  safety,  and  folding  my  coat  round 
Marian's  waist,  to  prevent  any  mjury  from  the 
tightness  of  the  ligature,  she  procured  with 
great  ease  a  safe  footing  on  the  stone  work  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  window,  and  having  a  strong 
command  from  my  situation,  T  let  her  down 
without  the  least  injury,  and  fastening  the  rope 
to  the  banister,  followed. 

Besides  tlie  jewels,  I  had  secured  a  pair 
of  pocket  pistols,  determined  my  loss  of 
liberty  should  not  be  accomplished  without 
resistance ;  and  as  the  garden  gate  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  general  embargo,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  Rue  St.  3Iarie,  near  the 
convent  of  St.  Catharine's,  My  object  was, 
if  possible,  to  get  into  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germaine,  where  I  was  certain  of  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  for  which  purpose 
we  cross'd  the  Pont  Neuf,  aud  taking  the 
most  unfrequented  streets,  were  in  hopes  of 
accomplishing  our  purpose,  when  passing 
along  a  wall  which  surrounds  the  convent  of 
St.  Marguerite,  a  quick  footst(^p,   sooniingly 
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m  pursuit,  gained  fast  upou  us.  An  iron  rail- 
ing, which  surrounded  an  area,  just  then  pre- 
sented itself,  over  which  I  leaped,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  lift  Marian,  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  arm,  and  a  rude  voice  exclaimed, 
"Come,  mademoiselle,  you  must  go  along 
with  me;  the  assembly  are  sitting,  and  my 
orders  are,  to  take  before  tliem  all  suspicious 
characters." 

The  beams  of  the  moon,  reflixted  oppo- 
site, left  our  side  of  the  street  in  total  dark- 
ness, to  which  I  owed  the  security  of  my 
concealment,  and  Marian,  with  a  presence  of 
mind,  caused  by  filial  atfection,  delivered  her- 
self up  a  silent  prisoner,  in  order  to  screen  her 
father. 

The  patrol  was  dragging  away  my  child, 
the  only  tie  that  now  made  life  desirable  ; 
seized  with  a  fit  of  desperation,  I  leaped  the 
railing,  pulled  off  my  shoes,  followed  them, 
and  lodged  the  contents  of  my  pistol  in  tiie 
villain's  head;  lifeless  he  fell,  and  snatching 
the  arm  of  my  astonished  girl,  we  ran  w ith  all 
the  speed  her  exhausted  frame  would  permit. 
By  this  time  there  was  a  general  alarm,  and 
had  1  not  been  intimately  ac(puiinted  with 
l2 
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the  intricacies  of  the  place,  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  saved  us. 


At  the  back  of  the  convent  there  was  a 
Gothic  niche  in  the  wall  the  residence  of 
a  sculptured  saint ;  into  this  I  lifted  Marian, 
jfollowed  myself,  and  found  an  asylum  behind 
the  statue,  capable  of  affording  us  conceal- 
melit,  even  under  circumstances  more  liable 
to  detection  than  we  were,  surrounded  by 
darkness,  and  raised  at  least  six  feet  above 
the  foot-path.  In  this  security,  we  heard  the 
demons  of  night  hurrying  in  every  direction, 
and  threatening  destruction  to  the  culprit  who 
had  murdered  their  companion ;  the  terrified 
citizens  left  their  beds,  and  from  their  win- 
dows eagerly  enquired  the  cause  of  such 
commotion.  At  length  a  degree  of  quiet 
being  restored,  I  ventured  down,  and  with 
my  affrighted  half  dead  child,  reached  my 
friend's  house  in  Rue  de  Grenelle,  who,  on 
the  first  summons,  opened  his  hospitable  door, 
and  we  remained  in  perfect  safety  for  three 
days. 

Having  converted  a  part  of  my  jewels 
into  cash,  through  the  medium  of  my  friend, 
who  hkewise,  with   unwearied  perseverance 
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procured  a  passport  for  Jean  Roget  and  his 
son ;  provided  a  mendicant's  habit  for  myself, 
a  suit  of  boy's  clothes  for  my  daughter,  and  a 
small  cage  for  Rosette,  who  during  our  escap© 
found  a  safe  asylum  in  my  daughter's  bosom, 
we  left  Paris  to  encounter  dangers,  difficulty, 
and  misfortune,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
a  delicate  female,  not  yet  fifteen  years  old. 
Oh  sir  !  unless  you  are  a  parent  blessed  with 
such  a  child  as  Marian,  you  can  form  but  very 
faint  ideas  of  what  I  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer;  but  I  will  not  anticipate,  the  fatal 
truth  will  reach  your  ears  too  soon, 

"We  left  our  native  city  in  a  direction  to- 
wards the  coast,  intending  to  seek  an  asylum 
cither  in  England  or  Holland ;  but  I  forgot 
to  mention,  that  my  friend,  when  I  left  Paris, 
presented  me  with  a  small  ivory  flageolet,   an 
instrument  on  which  I  used  to  join  little  Ro- 
sette, in  the  air  you  heard  last  night ;  to  this 
circumstance,  ti'ivial   as  it   may   appear,   we 
were  indebted  for  liberty,  perhaps  life.     For 
several   weeks   we   travelled  without  notice, 
but  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Brest,  a  car- 
riacre  with  six  foainino:  horses,   and  a  file  of 
gens  d'armes  pass'd,  and  stopping  about  a 
dozen  paces  before  us,   a  person  from  withio- 
i3 
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beckoned  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  pointed  at 
me.  Expecting  something  was  in  agitation 
inimical  to  our  freedom,  I  whispered  Marian 
to  take  my  hat,  and  beg  charity  for  her  pour 
dumb  father;  she  followed  my  directions, 
whilst  I,  by  action,  amused  the  soldier  with 
signs  he  could  not  understand.  Approaching 
the  carriage,  I  perceived  Marian  holding  her 
.  lavorite  on  her  finger,  and  encouraging  it  to 
sing,  on  which  I  took  out  my  flageolet,  and 
began  the  air,  which  Rosette  as  usual  accom- 
panied, to  the  great  astonishment  of  two  la- 
dies in  the  carriage,  who  drop'd  each  a  six 
livre  piece  into  the  hat,  and  were  very  an- 
xious to  purchase  the  bird ;  till  Marian  in- 
formed them,  she  was  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted to  its  exertions  for  the  support  of  her 
aged  and  suffering  parent.  This  artifice  had 
the  desired  elTect,  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  without  embarrassing  her  with  ques- 
tions she  was  unprepared  to  answer,  and 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  1  doubt 
not  would  have  been  demanded,  for  in  one  of 
the  men,  I  recognized  tliat  sanguinary  monster 
Santerre. 

We  arrived  at  Brest  without  further  in- 
terruption, where  an  honest  American  agreed 
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to  land  us  in  England  for  a  few  livres ;  the 
wind  being  fair^  in  two  days  we  enter'd 
the  Thames,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
captain,  (whom  I  had  in  part  trusted  with 
my  unfortunate  story)  were  comfortably  ac- 
commodated with  a  lodging. 

The  inconvenience  we  labor'd  i^riJf.-', 
tliroiigh  ignorance  of  your  language,  wacs 
inconceivably  great,  all  our  knowledge  ot 
which  was  confined  to  yes  or  no.  To  obviate 
this,  I  hired  a  Swiss  servant  who  spoke  both 
languages  with  great  fluency,  and  from  whom 
we  daily  gather'd  several  words  of  English, 
Marian  particularly,  learnt  with  wonderful 
quickness  and  delight. 

During  this  time  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  Madame  Peletier,  sometimes  I  fondly 
flatter'd  myself  our  separation  would  be 
transitory,  .  and  that  the  blood  -  thirsty 
terrorists  would  not  destroy  a  woman  so 
entirely  innocent  of  crime.  Alas!  the  heart 
piercing  intelligence  too  quickly  arrived, 
that  the  princess  Lamballe  had  suffer'd  by 
the  guillotine  I  accompanied  by  all  the  lemales 
who  were  denounced  on  that  fatal  day  \  This 
is  not  a  narrative  of  feelings,  but  of  facts,  tlie 
I  4 
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former    I   leave   you   to  conceive,    whilst  I 
pursue  the  latter. 

My  datigliter  was  at  this  period  beautiful 
as  a  cherubim  ;  life  and  animation  sparkled 
in  her  eye,  the  blushing  down  of  the  peach 
sat  on  her  cheek,  and  every  limb  was  form'd 
iipon  the  model  of  the  finest  statuary ;  add 
to  this  a  sweetness  of  disposition  never  yet 
€xceird,  and  you  have  a  faithful  portrait  of 
my  Marian. 

We  had  been  twelve  months  in  London, 
when  a  gentleman  took  apartments  in  the 
same  house,  whose  politeness  to  me,  and 
attention  to  my  daughter  were  highly  gratify- 
ing, and  his  knowledge  of  our  language 
rendered  his  company  peculiarly  desirable. 
Our  intimacy  daily  increased,  and  my  Swiss 
servant  spoke  largely  of  his  fortune,  f^imily, 
and  connections.  Although  scarcely  out  of  his 
minority,  Mr.  Bedford  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  that  by  much  exceeded  his  years, 
and  was  perfectly  master  of  that  insinuating 
address,  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  female.  Money  ap- 
pear'd  to  him  no  object,  his  purse  was  well 
stored,  and  could  I  have  accepted  the  offer,  his 
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liberality  would  have  been  as  extensive  as  his 
means.  Let  me  not  dwell  on  so  imgrateful  u 
tJieme,  but  inform  you  in  few  words,  that  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  and  influenced  by  the 
wish  of  seeing  my  daughter  happy,  in  an  evil 
hour  I  consented  to  their  marriage,  which  he 
begg'd  might  be  perform'd  as  secretly  as  possi- 
ble, on  account  of  an  old  aunt  from  whom  he 
had  great  expectations;  to  insure  this,  he 
brought  a  clergyman,  and  what  he  call'd  a  spe- 
cial hcence,.to  our  apartment,  where  the  rites 
were  celebrated.  For  six  months  we  were 
happy,  Marian  was  gay,  and  lively  as  her 
own  sweet  bird,  and  in  her  felicity  1  seem'd. 
to  have  buried  all  remembrance  of  former 
sorrow;  still  I  wondered  there  was  no  intro- 
duction to  any  part  of  his  family,,  but  the  old^ 
aunt  was  the  never  failing  excuse,,  and  as  ray 
daughter  overlook'd  it,,  I  ceased  to  jnake  it  a 
point  of  contention.  About  this  time  too,  I 
fancied  there  was  a  degree  of  familiarity 
between  my  son  and  my  servant,  that  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  my  ideas  of  propriety,  but 
Bedford  accounted  for  it,  by  giving  me  to 
imderstand  that  Pierre  was  formerly  an  old  ser- 
vant of  his  aunt's;  this  1  had  no  reason. to  dis- 
believe, though  it  did  not  in  my  mind  apologise 
for  undue  freedom.  My  little  property  was  now 
i5- 
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all  gone,  except  a  diamond  cross,  worth  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  but  for  which  I  could 
not  expect  more  than  a  thousand  from  a 
dealer ;  my  situation  was  fully  known  to  my 
son,  who  thought  it  a  pity  to  part  ^vith  so 
Valuable  an  ornament ;  in  a  few  months  his 
fortune  would  bo  paid,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
he  knew  a  person  who  would  advance  a  few 
hundreds  for  present  use,  with  whom  he  would 
leave  the  jewel  as  security.  The  plan  was 
feasible,  and  I  consign'd  to  his  care  the  only 
remnant  of  my  little  stock.  Day  after  day 
we  anxiously  look'd  for  his  return,  but  in  vain ; 
unsuspicious  of  deception,  I  attributed  his 
absence  to  sickness,  to  his  family,  in  short 
every  thing  but  the  real  cause ;  we  were  soon 
however  relieved  from  suspense  by  a  letter 
which  threw  my  daughter  into  fits,  and  un> 
folded  th^  villainy  of  the  writer. 

**  Dear  Marian, 

*'  I  am  a  wretch— I  hare  seduc'd  you 
and  robb'd  your  father— our  marriage  was  a  deception, 
and  the  clergyman  my  partner  in  iniquity.  Leave 
London  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  liberty — your 
father  is  suspected  by  government,  information  has 
been  laid,  and  you  have  no  chance  of  remaining  in 
tJiis  country  but  by  flying  frtm  ihc  metropolis." 

*•  S.  BEDFORD/' 
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I  shall  forbear  to  expatiate  on  our  feelings, 
you  will  easily  conceive  them.  My  feeble 
attempts  to  sooth  and  support  Marian  were 
fruitless,  one  fit  succeeded  another,  till  towards 
morning,  when  extreme  languor  threw  her 
into  a  doze. 

Deprived  of  every  hope  by  this  act  of 
cruel  duplicity,  I  look'd  ruin  in  the  face  with 
an  eye  of  distraction,  and  but  for  my  poor 
undone  girl,  should  have  rush'd  unbidden 
into  the  presence  of  the  Omnipotent.  The 
next'  night,  my  Marian  being  somewhat 
recovered,  as  I  seit  reflecting  on  the  means  of 
extricating  us  from  the  poverty  which  sur- 
rounded me,  Pierre  who  had  been  from  home 
ever  since  the  fatal  letter  arrived,  came  to 
demand  his  wages,  being  ofler'd  a  more  lucra- 
tive situation.  It  immediately  occurr'd  to  me, 
that  he  was  in  league  with  the  villain  who 
had  ruin'd  my  child ;  I  however  stifled  my 
resentment,  and,  opening  the  Bureau,  paid  his 
demand,  at  the  same  time  putting  my  pistols 
in  my  pocket,  I  follow'd  him,  assured  this 
was  the  clue  by  which  I  could  trace  Bedford. 
Keeping  the  wretch  in  sight  through  a  number 
of  streets  and  alleys,  I  lodged  him  in  a  tavern, 
and  then  halted,  not  having  digested  any 
16 
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regular  plan  of  proceeding;  at  any  rate,  I 
tliought  it  expedient  to  enter  the  house, 
and  calling  for  a  glass  of  negus,  enquired  with 
as  much  indifference  as  I  could  command,, 
who  were  the  two  g'entlemen  in  the  room 
opposite?  this  answer'd  my  purpose,  there 
were  tzoOy  and  from  the  description  I  found 
one  was  the  infamous  Bedford.  Had  I  then 
been  acquainted  with  your  excellent  laws,  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  recovered  my 
property  by  laying  an  information,  but  igno- 
rant of  this,  prudence  gave  way  to  passion,  I 
rush'd  into  the  room,  seized  the  miscreant  by 
the  throat,  and  snapp'd  my  pistol  at  his  head.. 

Unfortunately  for  my  revenge,  it  miss'd 
lire,  and  before  I  could  present  the  other,  my 
arm  was  secured  by  the  Swiss,  and  the  room 
fill'd  with  strangers.  In  vain  I  attempted  to 
explain  my  injuries,  my  mixture  of  French 
and  broken  English  was  little  understood,  and 
less  attended  to;  this  veteran  in  deception 
swore,  *'  I  was  a  French  spy,  whom  he  had 
orders  to  secure,  in  the  act  of  which  I  had 
produced  pistols," 

All  this  was  firmly  believed,  a  constable 
took  me  into  custody,  and  foUow'd  by  an 
abusive  mob,  I  was  conducted  to  prison ;  in 
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the  morning  an  examination  took  place  before  ^ 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  I  gave  a  brief 
account  in  French  of  my  daughter's  wrongs, 
and  no  one  appearing  to  substantiate  the 
charge,  I  was  hberated,  with  orders  to  leave 
my  address,  on  the  supposition  that  further 
circumstances  might  arise  to  criminate  me. 

I  repaired  to  my  lodging,  anxiously 
fearful  of  the  fate  of  Marian;  she  was  com- 
posed, but  ah!  how  chang'd!  her  cheek 
which  formerly  rivall'd  the  rose  was  become 
pale  as  the  lilly,  and  a  settled  melancholy 
sat  upon  her  countenance. 

Our  watches  and  a  few  trifling  ornaments 
of  little  value,  were  still  in  our  possession^ 
these  I  disposed  of  for  less  than  half  their 
value  to  discharge  my  present  lodging ;  and: 
we  were  on  the  point  of  removing  to  one  of  a- 
meaner  description,  when  a  written  notice 
was  put  into  my  hand,  purporting,  that 
government  had  found  it  advisable  to  grant 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  foreigners  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  if  after  a  limited- 
number  of  days  I  was  found  within  his 
majesty's  dominions,  imprisonment  would  be 
the  consequence.   Here  was  an  accumulation 
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of  misery !  I  could  not  return  to  France,  even 
had  I  the  means,  and  to  leave  this  country 
for  another,  to  the  manners,  the  customs  and 
language  of  which  I  was  a  total  stranger, 
appear'd  an  undertaking  I  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  in  my  present  dejected  state;  Marian  s 
spirits  continued  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  I 
thought  we  should  be  as  carefully  conceal'd, 
in  an  obscure  lodging  as  if  w^e  obey'd  the 
strict  letter  of  the  order. 

To  a  poor  mean  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  we  repaired,  and  for  six  weeks  existed 
on  the  sale  of  our  wardrobe,  which  the  w'oman 
of  the  house  disposed  of,  and  as  we  pass'd 
ourselves  upon  her  ignorance  for  Americans, 
and  never  held  converse  with  any  other 
person,  the  plan  of  safety  was  accomplished ; 
but  my  health  suffered  under  this  weight  of 
calamity  and  produced  a  nervous  fever  by 
w^hich  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  till  every 
article  was  disposed  of,  but  the  garments  that 
merely  covered  us;  we  were  in  arrears 
too  with  the  landlady,  who  threaten'd  to  turn 
us  into  the  street  unless  her  demands  were 
complied  with.  Incapable  of  leaving  my 
bed  without  assistance,  destitute  of  money  or 
tlie  means  of  procuring  it,  and  for  the  last 
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week  reduced  to  the  comfortless  nourishment 
of  bread  and  water,  death  seem'd  my  only 
hope.  Marian,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  ran 
into  the  street,  crying  out  "  my  father !  my 
father  is  perishmg  for  want!"  but  alas!  no  one 
relieved  her!  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  I 
lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility  brought  on  by 
inanition,  and  when  I  awoke,  found  nourish- 
ment of  various  kinds  around  me,  whilst  my 
child  exclaim'd  **  he  lives!  he  lives!  thank 
God  he  lives  !"  Finding  a  strong  inclination  to 
eat,  1  soon  found  myself  revived,  and  enquir- 
ed to  what  Itenelicent  hand  she  was  indebted 
for  our  present  succour  ?  A  look  of  despair 
emd  horror  was  her  only  answer;  she  kiss'd 
my  hand,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  bed!  Oh 
God!  I  knew  it  not  then,  but  my  lovely, 
distracted  girl,  rather  than  see  her  father 
perish  for  want,  had  sustained  him  by  the 
wages  of  prostitution !! !" 

After  a  few  minutes  pause,  during  which 
consolation  would  have  been  vain,  he  thus 
proceeded :  "  from  this  period,  my  disorder 
took  a  favorable  turn,  I  gain'd  strength  daily, 
and  as  our  unfeeling  landlady  never  ceased 
her  importunities,  attended  by  the  foulest 
language,  stigmatizing  my  child  v/ith  epithets 
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too  gross  to  mention,  I  resolved  to  throw  my- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  world. 

Through  all  our  misfortunes  the  little 
Rosette  was  still  preserved,  and  lived  to  repay 
our  care  and  attention,  by  procuring  us  the- 
means  of  existence.  Miserable  in  appearance, 
as  we  were  in  reality^  we  left  our  wretched 
garret  unperceived  by  any  one,  but  alas! 
Marian  was  less  capable  than  myself  of  much' 
bodily  exertion,  and  after  clearing  the  suburbs 
of  this  overgrown  city,  we  seated  ourselves. 
on  a  scone  to  gain  some  ease,  and  perhaps 
some  pence  from  the  humane  travellers,  if 
any  such  there  were.  For  this  purpose,  L 
took  out  my  flageolet,  and  v/ith  my  utmost 
skill  and  delicacy  began  the  usual  air ;  Rosette 
in  his  cage  accompanying  me,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  passengers,  who  drawn  to- 
gether by  so  nouvelle  an  exhibition  made  a, 
collection,  which  gave  hope  of  present  relief 
and  future  sustenance.  Somewhat  chear'd  in 
spirits,  (and  praising  God,  who,  when  every 
other  hope  was  fled,  inspired  me  with  this 
thought,)  we  slowly  pursued  our  way  without 
any  fix'd  plan,  except  leaving  London  as 
far  behind  as  possible.  Our  success  exceed- 
ed expectation,  the  novelty  of  the  amusement,. 
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my  emaciated  appearance,  and  my  poor 
Marian's  pale  cheek  and  hollow  eye,  excited  a 
compassion  that  in  six  days  made  me  master  of 
forty  shillings. 

For  many  weeks  we  slowly  steer'd  our 
course  northward,  with  increased  prosperity, 
but  my  daughter  pined  and  languish'd;  I 
used  every  means  of  consolation  in  my  power, 
which  were  sometimes  returned  by  a  faint 
smile,  but  generally  complaints  of  indispo- 
sition succeeded  by  a  flood  of  tears  were  the 
only  answer. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  eleventh  week  after 
our  departure  from  London,  we  were  on  the 
borders  of  Shropshire,  and  had  by  honest  en- 
deavours accumulated  twenty  pounds,  when 
Marian  with  more  than  usual  sadness,  threv/ 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  plaintively 
whispered, 

**  Oh  my  father  I  I  cannot  live  long,  what 
will  become  of  you  ?" 


The  fixed  melancholy  that  pervaded  her 
appearance,    sickly,    and     cadaverous^     too 
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plainly  seconded  the  heart-rending  truth  her 
words  were  meant  to  convey. 

Being  fully  enabled  to  procure  her  comfort 
and  advice,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  a  pleasant 
hamlet,  and  I  waited  upon  the  village  doctor 
who  happen'd  to  be  a  quaker ;  heaven  bless  the 
whole  sect  for  his  sake !  if  all  are  like  him, 
happy  the  country  where  such  people  dwell ! 

Not  to  tire  you  with  a  detail,  already 
iengthen'd  beyond  my  first  intention,  I  shall 
merely  inform  you  that  this  good  Samaritan 
acted  in  a  double  capacity,  whilst  prescribing 
for  our  bodily  infirmities,  he  sooth'd  and 
composed  those  of  a  mental  nature,  and  sof- 
ten'd  the  sorrows  even  of  my  daughter.  You 
will  easily  suppose  I  had  no  reserve  with  such 
a  character,  every  event  of  my  life  was  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  many  a  pitying  tear  roll'd  down 
his  benevolent  cheek,  but  no  medicine  could 
heal  a  broken  heart. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  been 
heavily  afflicted,  and  wilt  be  still  more  so; 
prepare  thy  mind  to  receive  a  communication 
it  grieves  me  to  make,  but  it  is  proper  thou 
shouldst  know  it ;  thy  daughter  hath  contrac- 
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ted  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  I  need  not 
mention,  but  which  is  gone  too  far  for  the 
reach  of  medicine;  all  that  my  art  or  power 
can  do  to  serve  her,  thol^  mayest  freely 
command,  for  verily  my  heart  year  neth 
towards  you  both,  and  I  doubt  not  the  bounte- 
ous hand  of  Providence  will,  in  anotlier 
world,  reward  both  thee  and  thy  amiable 
daughter,  for  suiTerings  unparalleled  in  this." 

My  distraction  at  hearing  this  fatal  truth 
amounted  to  frenzy ;  my  martyr'd,  murder'd 
child,  had  sacrificed  her  honor  and  her  life  to 
prolong  the  miserable  existence  of  her  devoted 
parent ! 

We  had  been  a  month  at  this  village  when 
symptoms  of  convalescence  appear'd, ;  and 
gave  me  hopes  a  life  might  he  spared,  dearer, 
far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  To  facilitate 
so  desirable  an  event,  our  kind  doctor  pro- 
posed sending  us  to  a  farm  of  his  in  Wales, 
where  goat's  milk,  and  pure  air  might  effect^ 
what  he  despair'd  of  producing  at  our  present 
residence.  Of  course  I  made  no  objection  to 
so  disinterested  an  oiler,  his  own  cover'd  cart 
convey'd  us,  and  at  parting  he  forced  upon 
my  acceptance  upwards  of  ten  pounds  col- 
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lectecl  amongst  his  friendly  and  charitable 
neighbours.  My  child  appear'd  better  for 
the  journey,  and  in  this  retreat  I  could  have 
ended  my  days  in  peace  and  comfort,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  Mai'ian ;  but  it 
could  not  be,  in  a  few  weeks  she  relapsed,  and 
though  my  friend  rode  over  on  the  first  intima- 
tion, he  candidly  told  me  there  were  no 
hopes,  that  she  was  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  all 
my  efforts  must  be  exerted  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  an  event,  which  no  art  could 
postpone. 

Daily  I  saw  the  dear  child  of  my  heart 
sinking  towards  an  early  grave  ;  but  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  as  her  strength  decreased,  her 
spirits  rose  in  proportion;  her  principal  de- 
light, next  to  communing  with  her  God,  was 
to  amuse  herself  with  little  Rosette,  whose  af- 
fectionate attentions  were  a  never  failing 
source  of  satisfaction^ 

The  last  morning  of  her  existence,,  she 
called  me  to  the  bed-side,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty said,  "  Father,  I  have  had  the  hap- 
piest dream  ;  my  mother  came  and  took  my 
hand,  "  Marian,"  said  she,  with  a  heavenly 
smile,  "  God  will  bless  thee,  thou  art  inno^ 
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ceiit^  tell  thy  father,  he  shall  be  happy  too,  I 
will  make  him  so,"  **  Oh,  sir,  if  you  knew 
the  state  of  my  mind,  you  would  not  weep, 
I  never  was  so  happy,  never  so  certain  of  im- 
mortal bliss,  why  then  should  you  regret 
your  poor  Marian  I  We  shall  meet  again,  my 
father,  never,  never  more  to  part;  let  not 
despair  tempt  you  to  commit  an  act  which 
would  preclude  that  meeting,  but  wait  your 
appointed  time,  and  take  care  of  poor  Ro- 
sette." That  evening,  she  breathed  her  last 
in  these  arms  ;  I  will  not,  cannot  attempt  to 
paint  my  agonies,  when  contemplating  the 
clay-cold  form  of  her,  who  living  had  been 
my  joy,  my  pride,  my  delight!  I  know  not 
what  the  agonies  of  the  moment  might  have 
tempted  me  to,  had  not  my  daughter's  warn- 
ing voice  constantly  vibrated  in  my  ears,  it 
acted  as  a  charm  to  sooth  my  maddening  re- 
flections, and  in  the  end  restored  me  to  a  de- 
gree of  composure  I  thought  at  that  time  im- 
possible ever  to  be  attained.  The  day  after 
my  cliild's  death,  I  took  a  sad  survey  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  find  a  melancholy  spot 
where  her  remains  might  lie  undisturbed. 
This  place,  from  its  wildness  and  seclusion, 
ijtruck  my  fancy,  I  immediately  commenced 
the  task  of  digging  her  grave,  lor  which  pur- 
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pose  I  bad  brought  implements,  and  tbe  fol^ 
lowing  day,  her  remains  were  conveyed  to 
their  last  receptacle,  where  I  gently  laid  the 
turf  on  the  dear,  delicate  remains  of  my  child ; 
and,  that  nothing  might  separate  us,  I  built 
this  hovel,  where  my  time  is  devoted  to  pre- 
paration for  an  event,  which  I  trust,  will  unite 
me  to  all  I  loved  on  earth,  and  when  it  shall 
please  the  Omnipotent  to  release  my  soul 
from  this  house  of  horror,  I  hope  to  sink  inte 
the  silent  grave  of  my  poor  Marian." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sad  narrative, 
the  poor  man  left  me,  and  I  could  perceive 
him  through  a  little  casement,  pra}ing  over 
the  grave  of  his  murdered  child.  My  feel- 
ings, during  his  melancholy  recital,  were 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  I  threx«F 
my  handkerchief  over  my  face,  and  beneath 
the  friendly  covering  shed  a  torrent  of  tears, 
which  relieved  my  almost  bursting  heart. 
Surely  the  hand  of  heaven  must  overtake  that 
villain  Bedford!  the  origin  of  all  Peletier's 
subsequent  misery.  If  this  story  should  ever 
meet  his  eye,  or  the  eye  of  wretches  like  him, 
may  it  strike  upon  their  hearts  with  the  force 
of  conviction,  and  deter  thein  from  the  pro- 
secution of  similar  crimes.     Should  only  one 
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libertine  be  tuiiied  from  his  evil  ways — one 
victim  be  saved,  Marian  will  not  bave  suf- 
fered in  vain. 

Wben  Peletier  re-entered  the  but,  bis 
countenance  was  serenely  composed,  and  he 
again  addressed  me.  "  The  reason  for  my 
customary  silence  is  two-fold — to  avoid  fal- 
ling a  victim  to  the  Alien  Act,  which  my  good 
friend  the  doctor  tells  me  is  still  in  force— 
and  to  repress  impertinent  and  useless  curio- 
sity, which  could  not  fail  of  being  excited  by 
a  foreigner  under  such  circumstances;  by  this 
means,  I  insure  my  own  safety,  and  am  gene- 
rally known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Dumb 
Man." 

The  poor  Frenchman''s  sufferings — his 
open,  ingenuous  countenance — little  Rosette 
— and  the  grave  of  Marian — left  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  that  words  cannot  express, 
and  time  will  never  obliterate*  The  idea  of 
parting-,  never  to  meet  again,  weighed  down 
my  spirits,  and  in  what  manner  to  make 
compensation  lor  our  trespass  puzzled  me. 
Money,  I  was  ashamed  to  offer,  and  to  leave 
him  without  remuneration  was  impossible. 
Here  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  my  host. 
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'*  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  are  deep- 
ly affected  by  my  sad  relation,  but  grieve  not 
for  me,  my  mind  has  attained  a  degree  of 
spiritual  intercourse  that  might  perhaps  ne- 
ver have  happened  in  a  series  of  prosperity ; 
and  what  are  the  sufferings  of  a  few  short 
years  of  feverish  existence,  to  eternity  ?    My 
wife,  my  child,  will  again  be  united  to  me, 
where    virtue    and    innocence  r^ign   trium- 
phant ;  take  then  your  repose,  and  to-mor- 
row, as  you  journey  hence,  think  that  I  am 
amply  repaid  for  my  coarse  accommodations, 
by  the  tenderness  you  have  expressed  for  my 
sufferings,  nor  by  any  acknowledgement,  rob 
me  of  the  comfort  I  feel  in  having  afforded 
you  a  poor,  but  welcome  shelter."  By  the  good 
man's  advice,  I  endeavoured  to  court  repose, 
hut  in  vain ;  little  Rosette,  perched  over  my 
head,  and  on  the  sun's  first  appearance,  began 
lier  matin  song ;  soon  after  Peletier  rose,  and 
poured  forth  his  orisons  at  the  grave  of  Ma- 
rian ;  George  too  began  to  stretch  and  yawn, 
then  falling  on  his  knees,  in  an  audible  whis- 
per oftered  up  his  daily  acknowledgements, 
apparently  unmindful  of  Rosette's  warbling  ^ 
<but  the  moment  lie  rose  from  his  devotion, 
he  cast  a  look  at  the  innocent  disturber,  (not 
with  an  eye  of  pity,  that  acquaintance  with 
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Its  character  would  doubtless  have  produced) 
and  said,  **  Mester,  if  that  brid  war  mine,  I'd 
poo  it  yead  off."  Making*  every  allowance 
for  that  want  of  feeling,  too  often  the  conco- 
mitant of  ignorance,  I  replied,  "  How  do  you 
know  but  that  little  creature's  full  throat 
breathes  praises  to  its  Creator,  equally  accept- 
able with  yours  V 

"  Nay,  Mester^  if  yo  thinken  at  th'  pray- 
ers of  a  Canary  hrid^  are  as  rnich  accepted  as 
thoose  of  a  Christian,  its  cotnn  to  a  pratty  pass ! 
by  and  bye  I  reckon  yone  be  sayink  it  as  a  soul 
to  be  saved,  just  as  yo  diden,  when  yo  maden 
sich  marlocks  abaut  oud  Ned ;  yo  seddon  heed 
sick  a  hard  toim  i  tis  wardy  he  ought  to  have 
a  better  i'th'  next,  an  then  yo  put  a  bullet  into 
his  yeady  and  sent  liim  thither  aid  o  kindness ; 
bii  yo  hau  sich  megrims  as  nobody  beside  yo.^ 

George's  freedom  of  speech  would  hav6 
offended  some  people,  but  those  of  my  read" 
ers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  from  which  he 
had  made  few  emigrations,  will  I  hope  allow 
it  to  be  characteristic ;  added  to  this^  he  had 
known  me  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  of 
<!0urse   built  something  upon  long  intimacy. 
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As  he  was  preparing  the  knapsack,  hisln-mn- 
book  and  a  volume  of  Pratt's  Gleanings  fell 
■on  the  floor ;  it  immediately  struck  me,  that 
probably  these  might  prove  an  acceptable 
present  to  Peletier ;  but  no  rhetoric  could 
persuade  George  to  part  with  his  psalmody. 
"  What!"  said  he,  •'  put  Mcster  ^yesley's 
best  collection  into  th  hands  of  a  Popish  !  an 
idolater !  the  scarlet  whore  of  Babylon !  that 
maks  a  mockery  0  Jesus  Christ  by  praj/ink  to  th* 
^hap  on  him  made  a  piece  o  wood !  what  should 
I  ndLyat  th  liextloYefe'Ust'^ — pratti/  e.xpereuncel 
no,  mester^  I'll  encourage  no  Popes!" 

"When  Peletier  returned,  I  presented  my 
free-Will  ofllering,  with  which  he  seemed  high- 
ly gi'atified,  and  would  have  accompanied 
me  part  of  the  way,  but  this,  since  part  we 
must,  would  only  be  a  lingering  death,  and 
on  that  score  I  declined  it.  To  get  away,  if 
possible,  from  my  own  thoughts,  1  proceeded 
at  a  pace  which  kept  George  on  the  run 
for  near  a  mile.  At  length  he  stopp'd,  quite 
exhausted,  and  called  out,  "  Haw  lung  dun 
yo  me-an  to  goo  on  at  tis  rate,  mester'^  become 
i^yorefeart  o  yon  oicdfelky,  I'm  nazc^  so  I'll 
break  gallop,  \i' yo  jjle-asu,  an  find  my  way  as 
zceel  as  I  co7i  after  }ou  /o/At." 
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Brought   to   my  senses  by  this  appeal,  I 

slackened  my  pace,  and  George  contmued, 
*'  Ah,  mesler !  if  yo  would  bu  woke  alung  the 
road  to  salvation  loike,  as  fast  as  yo  goo-en 
through  tis  lone,  haw  soon  yodn  get  to  heaven! 
but  Fm  feart  yore  graceless,  and  donna  zcoke 
Zi)i  th  Lord  !  think,  I  pray  you,  if  yo  shudden 
tin-ough  want  o  faith,  le-ave  him  behind  you, 
ith  by  Kays  of  unbelief,  what  a  lung  lone  yonc 
ha  to  look  back  for  him  ath  last," 

George's  well  intended  sermon,  although  I 
meant  not  to  hurt  his  feelings,  in  spite  of 
myself,    produced  a   smile: — "    Well,   jivell, 

mestcfj  yo  may  laigh,  but  ast'  apostle  says 

Soho,  soho !"  At  that  moment  the  dogs  were 
both  pointing  towards  the  hedge,  and  George, 
seizing  my  arm  with  more  than  religious  zeal, 
whispered,  *'  I  see  him  mesler,  dunnoyo?  its 
a  Ibx,  as  I  live,  mun  I  kill  it  zm  my  sticks 
**  Why  now,  George,"  replied  I,  '*  how  can 
you  tliink  of  robbii.'g  that  animal  of  life,  who 
never  injured  you,  and  can  be  of  no  use?" 
"  JVay  mestei^  if  there  tcur  onny  harm  i* kllliuk 
these  larmant,  I  would  7if(ic  do  it  for  th'  nard, 
but  it  mun  be  ject,  Lecosc  Samson  kilt  thriee 
hundred,  and  sure  I  may  kill  an  odd  on  hike" 
But  the  aniinal  having  more  sense  than  to  wait 
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our  decision,  made  its  escape,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  recovered  the  dogs,  who  in  the 
pursuit  had  nearly  lost  us. 

It  was  early  in  the  day  when  we  returned 
to  Beddgelart,  and  I  anticipated  a  long  and 
refreshing  slumber,  to  make  amends  for 
the  rest  lost  in  the  interesting  company  of 
Peletier.  The  melancholy  vein  of  thinking  I 
had  so  long  indulged,  rendered  even  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  before  me  uninteresting !  the 
trout  stream  murmured  past  the  door,  but,  in 
my  present  frame  of  mind,  had  lost  its  attrac- 
tion; all  my  v^ishes  centered  in  {he  temporary 
annihilation  of  sleep,  where  the  duplicity, 
the  rascality  of  mankind,  would  be  lor  the 
■moment  forgotten.  In  this  misanthropic  dis- 
position, I  entered  the  neat  comfortable  inn, 
ordered  some  boiled  trout  for  dinner,  and^ 
seated  in  a  large  easy  chair,  '*  Here,"  said  I, 
**  will  I  indulge,  and  let  the  busy  world  go 
on  distressing,  harassing,  and  persecuting 
one  another;  let  mankind  rack  tlieir  inven- 
tions to  make  their  fellow  beings  miserable  ; 
for  a  few  hours  at  least  I  can  set  them  at  de- 
^ance,  and  hug  mj^elf  in  fancied  security." 
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I  had  just  finished  my  solilocfuy,  and  was 
on  rinsed  in  my  own  mind,  that  as  the  ej/e 
of  man  coukl  not  pervade  my  retirement,  I 
was  of  course  secure  from  danger  ;  when 
.spreading  the  cloth  on  a  .sma]l  table  by  my 
side,  I  encountered  the  eije  of  a  rcoman,  and 
though  I  had  no  roguery  to  fear  from  //,  I 
had  much  difficulty  to  avoid  the  roguery  <:>t 
my  own  heart,  so  that  having  escaped  Scylla 
on  my  right  hand,  I  turned  to  Charybdis  on 
my  left.  A  beautiful  blooming  girl,  in  a 
round  ear'd  cap,  with  cheeks  like  the  rose, 
and  an  eye  that  spoke  volumes,  met  my  sight 
as  I  turned  ft*om  the  window.  AUhough  I 
have  undertaken  to  write  the  whole  triitii  in 
this  memoir,  1  find  it  impossible,  the  heart 
is  so  prone  to  err,  and  the  iallibiiity  of  reso- 
lution so  great,  that  were  there  a  window 
through  which  the  passions  could  be  disc(:rn- 
ed,  what  a  motley  group  would  sometimes 
appear  in  the  human  breast !  A  beautiful  wo- 
man is  beyond  doubt  the  finest  sight  of  all 
created  beings,  and  he  that  can  behold  he  r 
with  indifference,  let  his  situation  be  what  it 
will,  betrays  a  soul-sleeping  disposition,  thut 
might  grace  a  monastery,  but  not  a  man  \ 
k3 
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"  I  iiHist  speak  to  her,"  thought  I — *'  but 
I  am  married — what  then  ?  there  can  be  no 
harm   in   speaking ! — Is   the    dinner    ready. 


youn^  woman  V 


Blushing,  like  the  rising  sun  on  the  top  of 
Snowden,  and  curtseying  to  the  very  ground, 
she  replied,  **  Dijm  Sasnag"  and  retired. 
Wonderful!  her  eyes  spoke  all  kinds  of  lan- 
guage, her  tongue  could  speak  but  one  !  The 
door  again  opened — pshaw  ! — it  was  George 
— **  A  gentleman  just  arrived  from  Chester 
would  wish  to  partake  of  the  trouts."  At  that 
moment  entered  an  old  friend,  with  whom  I 
had  passed  many  a  chearful  day  ;  Philanthro- 
py resumed  her  seat,  and  the  fish  acquired  a 
higher  flavour  from  participation.  There  is 
something  extremely  comfortless  in  sitting 
down  to  a  solitary  meal ;  the  greatest  dainties 
are  insipid  if  selfishly  enjoyed,  and  the  most 
homely  fare  becomes  delicious,  when  sweeten- 
ed by  the  communion  of  congenial  minds^. 

After  dinner,  as  we  pledged  the  lass  witii 
the  round  ear'd  cap,  a  strain  of  vocal  music 
floated  on  the  air,  boldly  {lowing  on  tlie 
wings  of  the  wind,  or  periodically  dying  away 
in  more  gentle  breezes;  curiosity  led  to  ai> 
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enquiry,  and  the  landlady  informed  us,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  Welch  methodists,  in  a 
field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Thither  we  re- 
paired, and,  had  the  language  been  familiar, 
possibly  something  rational  niight  have  tran^?'- 
pired;  but  as  it  was,  nothing  more  frantic 
could  be  imagined ;  the  preacher  had  con- 
cluded his  prayer,  and  in  a  slow  monotony 
continued  to  repeat  one  word,  which  sound- 
ed to  my  ear  like  dahala,  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  the  perspiration  rolled,  in  ponderous 
drops,  down  his  brawny  cheek,  whilst  hi^ 
congregation,  in  continual  motion,  agitated 
their  frames,  as  if  in  excruciating  torture ; 
till  at  last,  with  one  consent,  tbey  joined 
hands,  and  jumped  about,  as  if  bereft  of  all 
their  rational  faculties.  My  companion  could 
not  contain  his  mirth ;  but  it  was  a  maxim 
with  me  never  to  ridicule  any  mode  of  wor- 
ship, be  it  in  appearance  ever  so  absurd,  be- 
cause many  of  the  professors  are  doubtless  sin- 
cere, and  there  are  few  systems  that  have  not, 
more  or  less,  their  absurdities  ;  but  no  power 
of  feature  could  protect  me  from  laughter, 
when,  with  a  great  fat  v/oman  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sturdy  Welchman  in  the  other,  I  beheld  my 
servant  George  leaping  with  all  his  might, 
and  crying  out  in  ecstacv,  "Hallelujah!"  till 
k4 
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his  eye  was  ready  to  Lurst  from  its  socket. 
Retiring  from  this  scene  of  mental  derange- 
ment, we  left  the  enthusiasts  to  jump  out  of 
their  sins,  and  to  leap  into  salvation,  whilst 
we  animadverted  on  such  madness  over  a  glass 
of  Cwrwdda  ^. 

My  friend  was  one  of  those  happy  beings, 
who  possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  and  a 
strong  flow  of  animal  spirits,  troubled  not 
his  mind  with  intense  thinking,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  theological  controversy  were  of  ail 
ofhers  the  least  attended  to ;  a  constant 
churchman,  no  one  could  find  the  collects, 
psalms,  lessons,  or  texts  with  greater  accuracy, 
in  ail  the  kneelings,  standings,  wheelings,  and 
various  manoeuvres  of  orthodox  tactics,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss,  and  fancied  the  principal 
and  grand  requisites  in  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel were  a  large  m  hite  wig  and  a  black  gown ; 
no  wonder  with  tliis  disposition,  and  these  opi- 
Bionf,  the  Welch  methodists,  of  all  other  sects 
the  most  wild  in  tlieir  enthusiasm,  should 
meet  his  reprehension.  **  I  wonder  they  are 
tolerated,"  continued  he,  "is  there  no  regular 
dergjinan  in  tlie  neighbourhood  to  put  a 
step  to  such  prpceedings  I  they  must  be  either 
drunk  or  mad." 

*  Good  ale. 
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'*  ^Ndther,"  replied  J,  "  in  the  light  you 
conceive  it ;  I  am  ready  to  admit  a  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  intellect,  equally  appli- 
cable to  enthusiasm  of  every  description ; 
when  the  reins  of  reason  (the  most  valuable 
gift  of  God)  are  thrown  on  the  neck  of  super- 
stition, it  is  in  tlie  power  of  an  artful,  or  an 
ignorant  preacher  to  lead  his  vigtims  into  the 
most  extravagant  excesses.  Have  we  not  had 
Pre-yidamitts,  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
assemble  in  a  state  of  nature  ?  Muggleto/iians, 
who  resorted  to  public  houses,  for  the  sober 
purpose  of  devotion'?  Shakers  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  spiritual  intercourse,  by  various 
distortions  of  body,  and  who  some  years  ago, 
assembled  in  the  old  church  at  Manchester, 
each  provided  with  a  quantity  of  food,  in  full 
expectation  of  being  taken  up  to  heaven, 
in  the  midst  of  their  extacies,  instead  of 
which  they  were  taken  to  prison  '(  Extensive 
indeed  is  the  catalogue  oi"  (I  may  call  them) 
mental  infirmities  the  hunran  mind  is  subject 
to  ;  and  after  all,  perhaps  the  extravagances 
of  these  poor  people  are  not  more  absurd  than 
your  idea,  that  it  is  necessary  a  man  should 
appear  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  shnple  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
a  silk  gown  with  lawn  sleeves,  is  to  be  looked 
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upon  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace."  To  these  arguments, 
my  friend  returned  the  following  ingenious 
and  unanswerable  reply.  "  Come,  here's  the 
King,  and  God  bless  him,"  which  I  pledged 
in  a  bumper. 

In  the  morning,  we  parted ;  my  compa- 
nion turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Chester, 
whilst  I,  follow^ed  by  my  domestic  train, 
proceeded  to  Caernarvon.  Though  I  ne^er 
interfered  with  Georges  religious  opinions, 
the  beautiful  scenery  now  exhibited  on  every 
side  insensibly  led  me  into  a  controversy  I 
had  hitherto  carefully  avoided.  On  the 
summit  of  an  hill,  which  commanded  a  view 
picturesque  and  grand,  I  stopped,  and  thus 
addressed  him.  *'  Look  around  George, 
behold  this  wonderful  scene,  that  charms  the 
eye,  and  fills  the  heart  with  gratitude,  whilst 
the  ear  is  regaled  with  sweetest  melody  by  the 
innocent  natives  of  yonder  hanging  wood  ;  tlie 
blessing  of  health  gives  a  power  of  enjoyment 
to  our  rational  faculties,  and  we  are  amply 
supplied  with  every  comfort  that  nature  re- 
quires ;  I  should  not  wonder  ta  see  you  bound- 
ing with  joy  even  to  rapture,  at  such  evident 
marks  of  God's  power  and  goodness,  but  these 
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striking  evidences  you  overlook,  whilst  the  in« 
coherent,  unintelligible  jargon  of  a  frantic  en- 
thusiast, leads  your  mind  in  fetters,  and  renders 
a  human  creature  fit  only  for  a  madhouse.  1 
was  shocked  yesterday  to  witness  your  insane 
conduct,  and  can  by  no  means  assign  a  reason 
for  a  man's  becoming  the  disciple  of  a  doctrine 
preached  in  a  language  he  does  not  under- 
stand." 

**  Why  lookye  mesterj^  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  summoning 
all  the  rhetoric  he  was  master  of,  "we  are 
towdf  "  Love  not  th'  world  nor  tli  things  that 
are  i^  tit  world,"  aii  am  I  to  belie\e  tU  saipton 
or  yo  ?  these  fine  things  at  yo  sayn  Uffs  up  yore 
mind,  are  nout  but  tK  temtatiom  6*  Satan, 
this  world  be/ungs  to  him,  did  he  not  offer  iU 
toth'  Lord,  ith'  way  o'  temtation  ?  an  dunna 
we  pray  frotli  world,  tli  flesh,  an  tlC  devil, 
good  Lord  deliver  us  ?"  Agen-^'^  if  onny 
moil  love  tU  world  /A'  love  otii  Faather  is  na 
in  him."  Yo  may  smile  mester,  but  I'm 
feart  yore  little  better  nor  an  idolatrous 
infidel,  and  as  to  my  joining  worship  uit/i' 
Welch  foke,  it  ww  a  maracie,  for  when  I 
went  into  th'Jeilt,  I  zmr  as  ready  to  laig/i  as 
yo,  to  see  um  bounce  ahazct  like  hey  go  mad  ^ 
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but  I  soon  felt «  warning  hike,  an  a  heavenly 
impulse  at  cud  na  be  kept  dauti ;  an  I've 
had  an  increase  o*  faith,  an  grace,  an  justifica- 
tion ever  sinJ^ 

Hov/  strangely  the  most  sacred  truths, 
may  be  misapplied !  this  poor  fellow  was 
constantly  quoting  scripture,  yet  did  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  single 
text ;  however,  as  all  I  could  say  to  liheralize 
bis  mind-,  would,  I  knew,  prove  ineffectual, 
and  as  this  mode  of  expounding,  strange  as  it 
was,  had  good  moral  effects,  attended  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  of  future  happiness, 
I  ceased  to  reason  with  him. 

On  the  evening  of  my  second  performance, 
the  room  was  crowded,  and  the  weather  un- 
commonly close ;  to  these  circumstances, 
and  the  violent  exertion,  1  attribute  a  disorder 
which  seized  me  in  the  night,  and  from  ^^'hich 
I  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  several  months. 
To  remove  to  Manchester  as  soon  as  possible 
was  an  object  of  great  importance,  there  I 
had  friends  in  time  of  extreme  need,  one  of 
whom  was  a  worthy,  humane  and  skilful  phy- 
sician, whose  care  had  before  routed  a  similar 
complaint. 
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On  board  a  Liverpool  vessel,  we  prema- 
turely finished  our  pedestrian  tour,  and  ex- 
changed air,  exercise,  and  amusement,  for 
confined  lodgings,  a  sick  bed,  and  the  nau- 
seous contents  of  a  druggist's  shop. 

From  the  short  time  I  was  amongst  the 
ancient  Britons,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment   of  their  dispositions ;  they 
appeared  to  me  a  strong  hardy  race  of  peo- 
ple, possessing  a  degree  of  spirit  and  vivacity 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Irish  character,  than 
the  Scottish  or  the  English.     In  hospitality, 
likewise,  they  copy  the  generous  Hibernian, 
but  fall  very^jshort  of  him  in  the  lively  vein 
of  humour  and  repartee,  which  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sistei*  kingdom.    The  Welch- 
man    entertains    strong   national  prejudices, 
but  that  circumstance,  far  from  making  him 
uncharitable,    is   perhaps   one    great  incen- 
tive to  kindness,  as  conveying  a  wish  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  stranger  with  an  high 
idea  of  Cambrian  hospitality.     To  enumerate 
the  beauties  ol  the  country  is  useless,  and  in 
me  would  be  presumption,  but  a  remark  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  I  cannot 
omit. — "  I  have  travelled,  sir,  through  France 
and  Italy,  with  an  e^e  of  observation,  but 
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never  beheld  views,  including  the  picturesque 
and  grand,  that  surpassed  tho^e  in  Wales.'* 

National  prejudices,  of  a  virulent  kind, 
are,  I  hope,  fast  dying  avray,  thanks  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  liberal  and  phi- 
lanthropic writings  of  modern  authors,  who 
have  benevolently  employed  the  pen  against 
this  great  evil ;  amongst  the  first  of  these,  I 
think  I  may  rank  Cumberland.  His  West 
Indian,  Fashionable  Lover,  and  Jew,  do  cre- 
dit to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  intellect;  they  are  not  only  re- 
plete with  strict  morality,  but  the  generou* 
design  is  obviously  to  shew,  that  virtue  is 
confined  to  no  country  or  religion.  But 
much  as  I  admire  Mr.  Cumberland  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  an  inconsistency  in  his  writings  1 
cannot  pardon;  with  so  much  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  general  charity  towards  man- 
kind, he  is  the  advocate  of  a  cruel  and  inhu- 
man traffic*,  which,  thank  God,  is,  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislators,  and  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  abolished ! 

•  Cumberland's  Henry,  bock  6th,  chap.  1, 
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CHAP.    XXXL 

'  FORTUNE'S  FOOL/' 

"   REYNOLDS. 


"  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 

Is  spotless  reputation  j  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay.""* 

**    SHAKESPEARE." 


Iwo  months  I  was  confined  to  the  bed 
of  sickness,  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind  not  at 
all  enviable.  There  is  a  vulgar  saying-,  that 
.  *'  he  who  wants  money  wants  every  thing ;" 
but  this  adage  is  not  true  ;  I  now  wanted 
both  money  and  health,  yet  I  did  not  want 
every  thing;  my  fireside,  small  though  it  was, 
afforded  a  degree  of  comfort  riches  cannot 
always  procure ;  by  the  skilful  advice  of  my 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  to  whose  gratuitous 
prescriptions  I  esteem  myself,  next  to  Provi- 
dence, indebted  for  life,  I  became  at  length 
convalescent ;  and  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
my  long  tried  benefactors,  I  wanted  not  the 
means  of  comiort  during  a  tedious  confine- 
ment.    On  my  arrival  at  Manchester,  thei-e 
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was  a  necessity  for  parting  with  George,  and 
as  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  his  native 
place,  from  whence  he  had  never  been  so  long 
absent  before,  he  was  rather  anxious  to  asto- 
nish his  country  neighbours  with  an  account 
of  his  travels  ;  we  separated  with  mutual  re-^ 
gret;  he  wiped  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and 
said,  "  he  hoped  we  should  one  day  meet  in  a 
place,  where  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go 
about  szceeping  for  a  livelihood ;  in  the  mean 
time,  if  I  again  required  his  services,  they  were 
at  my  command." 

Mr.  H was  at  this  period  patentee  of 

the  Manchester  theatre,  and  as  Messrs.  Banki^ 
and  Ward's  lease  was  nearly  expired,  he  sent 
for  me,  and  communicated  his  intention  of 
keeping  it  in  his  own  hands,  offering  me 
an  handsome  income  as  acting  manager. 
This  proposal,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  joy- 
fully received,  and  accepted  with  avidity;  it 
held  forth  a  prospect  both  productive  and 
reputable,  and  at  this  time  peculiarly  pleasing, 
as  I  found  my  strength  unequal  to  tJie  exertion 
my  lecture  required.  This  new  arrangement 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  tlie  nianagers  then  in 
London,  who  came  down  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, and  alter  an  hour's  conference  witli 
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Mi'.  H~ ,  renewed  their  lease  at  an  advanced 

rent.  Thus  was  I  made  a  stalking  horse  to 
serve  the  mercenary  purposes  of  the  proprie- 
tor; without  a  w  ord  of  apology,  left  to  shift  for 
myself;  with  the  added  obloquy,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  circumvent  the  old  managers. 

This  anecdote  must  be  very  uninteresting 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  nor  should  I  have 
mentioned  it,  except  in  my  own  vindication  ; 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Ward  have  for  years  look- 
ed upon  me  with  an  eye  of  enmity,  but  they 
will  now  find  I  was  an  innocent  victim  in  the 
hands  of  the  designing. 

One  evening,  having  occasion  to  refer  to 
some  old  letters,  T,  by  accident,  stumbled  upon 
one,  signed  "  Jane  Stanley,"  dated  Knows- 
ley,  and  addressed  to  my  mother,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship  and  equality.  Knowing 
her  ladyship  then  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  thought  such  an  introduction  would 
be  no  less  proper  than  prudent ;  accordingly, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  1  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Knutsford,  containing  a  brief  account 
of  my  former  prospects,  and  then  situation, 
concluding  with  a  wish,  that  (through  the 
medium  of  Lord  D — -)  1  might  be  enabled  t© 
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procure  an  engagement  in  London.  In  an- 
swer, with  a  kindness  of  disposition  I  bad  of- 
ten heard  my  mother  extol,  her  Ladyship  r^ot 
only  spoke  of  her  old  friend  with  consideration 
and  respect,  but  invited  me  to  dinner  on  the 
follov/ing  Sunday.  This  condescendhig  atten- 
tion infused  new  hopes,  and  brighter  prospects 
danced  before  us  :  punctual  to  my  appoint- 
ment, I  reached  Knutsford,  and  (surrounded 
with  all  the  heavy  grandeur  of  former  times), 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my  late  re- 
vered mother  s  affectionate  friend  and  school- 
fellow. From  the  stately  gravity  of  the  ser- 
vants, I  was  led  to  expect,  at  least,  equal  state 
in  their  lady  ;  but  guess  my  surprise,  when  I 
found  a  little  animated  creature,  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  free,  easy,  and  full  of  vivacity; 
nothing  stiff  or  formal  about  her,  except 
her  habit,  which  was  in  the  extreme  of  the 
old  school.  From  the  kindness  of  my  recep- 
tion, I  was  as  much  at  home  in  ten  minutes, 
as  if  her  ladyship  had  been  mi^  old  associate, 
instead  of  my  mother's,  of  whom  she  rehear- 
sed many  school  adventures,  and  regretted 
not  knowing  their  near  neighbourhood  for 
such  a  number  of  years.  Speaking  of  my 
profession,  she  said  it  was  out  of  her  power  to 
serve  me  in  any  respect  through  the  medium 
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of  Lord  D ,  with  whom  she  had  no  kind  of 

intercourse,  and  regretted  the  hne  of  life  I  had 
chosen.  To  make  short  of  my  story,  at  part- 
ing", her  ladyship  put  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas 
into  my  hand,  and  promised  to  make  interest 
for  me,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  at  Bath,  or 
its  neighbourhood,  who  bore  the  same  name 
as  my  mother,  and  she  believed  were  of  the 
same  family.  My  situation  at  this  period  was 
much  more  unpleasant  than  I  have  represented 
it ;  sickness  and  pecuniary  embarrassment  I 
had  never  beibre  experienced  conjointly,  and 
but  lor  Ann's  lively  disposition,  I  believe  they 
would  have  overpowered  me  ;  judge  then,  how- 
more  tiian  w-icome  this  unexpected  supply 
proved  to  my  almost  shipwrecked  hopes. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  consideration 
how  to  apjily  Lady  Jane's  bounty,  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  rather  increase  than  diminish  it. 
Attending  an  engagement  that  evening  at  a 
friend's  house,  the  Isle  of  Man  wasmentioried 
as  a  place  where  the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be 
had  at  a  moderate  expence,  and  where  proba- 
bly a  stationer's  shop  and  library  might  answer 
my  purpose.  To  this  proposal  Ann  eagerly 
listened ;  it  was  an  employment  no  one  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  fill,  and  the  very  situation  she 
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had  many  years  wished  for.  A  gentleman 
present  likewise  oflered  to  take  any  quantity  of 
Manx  linen  I  should  be  able  to  purchase,  and 
remit  me  woollens  in  exchange  ;  thus,  between 
the  two  pursuits,  we  were  flattered  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success  that  would  make  ajnends  for 
Dame  Fortune's  former  slights. 

One  of  the  company  who  surrounded  my 
friend's  hospitable  board  this  evenmg,  was  a 
mulatto  lady,  of  rather  singular  appearance, 

whose   son  Redhead   Y e,  was  then  in 

York  Castle,  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and 
•whose  principal  amusement,  during  his  incar- 
ceration, was  whipping  a  couple  of  tops,  one 
of  which  he  called  Pitt,  the  other  Dundas. 

Without  further  consideration,!  laid  out  forty 
pounds  in  books,  and  a  few  necessary  articles 
of  household  furniture,  and  in  the  mean  time 
was  honor'd  with  several  letters  from  Lady 
Jane  S ,  who  highly  commended  my  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  stage,  and  informed  me 
her  sister  Lady  Margaret,  then  at  Bath,  had 
represented  my  situation  to   Mr.    and  Mrs. 

H \  w^ho  (with  hearts  large  as  their  income, 

of  which  they  devoted  some  thousands  yearly 
to  purposes  of  benevolence)  had  presented  her 
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with  fifty  pounds  on  my  account.     Tlius  fur- 
nished, in  September  1795,  we  sail'd  from  Li- 
verpool in  the  Duke  of  Athol  Packet.  Amongst 
the  passengers,  which  consisted  of  about  thirty, 
were  seven  of  that  respectable  body  of  people 
called  Quakers  ;  they  were  accompanying  a 
very  old  lady,  who  left  America  with  the  chari- 
table intent  of  being  useful  to  her  fellow  crea- 
tures, in  the  way  of  salvation.     These  good 
people,  and  indeed  I  know  no  denomination  of 
persons  that  deserve  the  title  so  well,  had  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  from  the  purest  motives; 
they  were  all  opulent,  of  course  could  have  no 
mercenary  views,  or  even  a  wish  of  gaining  po-« 
pularity,  or  obtaining  a  single  proselyte ;  their 
sole  intention  was,  in  the  old  lady's  language, 
"  to  stir  thein  up,  and  to  awaken  the  Manx 
people  from  tlieir  slumbers.'^    j  his  she  attempt- 
^ed  in  every  town  upon  the  island,  but  I  fear 
without  much  elfect,  for  though  she  Avas  cele- 
brated amongst  the  Friends,  for  her  talents  as 
a  speaker,  it  was  not  the  stile  calculated  to 
make  such  serious  mipression  on  the  hearer ;  it 
had  rather  a  contrary  fffect,  tliere\\astoomuch 
sing  song  in  the  tone,  too  much  pause  in  the 
delivery,  to  sait  the  ears  of  a  conpTegation  un- 
used to  that  method,  and  was  rather  calculated 
to  cause  risibility  in  the  young  and  thoughtless, 
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than  that  solemn  and  edifying  effect,  which 
preaching  is  certainly  meant  to  produce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B h e  were  our  fel- 
low sliipmates  on  a  fraternal  visit  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Henry  M — rr — y;  these  brothers,  both 
young  men,  died  martyrs  to  dissipation.  The 
former's  native  goodness  of  heart,  I  was  well 
acquainted  witli,  he  was  generous  to  excess, 
and  had  his  pursuits  taken  a  contrary  bias, 
Avould  have  been  an  ornament  to  that  society, 
it  was  too  of 'ten  his  misfortune  tx)  outrage. 

After  a  pleasant,  though  tedious  voyiJge  of 
two  days  and  a  half  we  anchored  in  Douglas 
Harbour,  amidst  as  animated  a  scene  as  ever  I 
remember  to  have  witness'd,  occasion'd  by  a 
numerous  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  just  leaving 
the  port  as  we  enter'd  it,  their  white  sails  un- 
furl'd  and  bending  before  the  breeze  ;  tliis  gave 
a  degree  of  life  to  the  view  which  greatly  in- 
<  reased  its  natural  beauties,  and  added  an  ex- 
hilaration to  the  spirite  truly  delightful.'  But, 
as  if  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  to  raise  our 
feelings,  the  first  people  we  encounter'd  on 
diore  were  our  ^^  orthy  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
L P ,  of  Manchester. 
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Tlie  jojr  occasion'd  by  the  sight  of  a  common 
■acquaintance  m  a  strange  place,  must  be  fami- 
liar to  the  sensations  of  every  olie ;  but  to  en- 
counter so  truly  respectable  a  friend,  Avas  as 
delightful  as  unexpected,  and  ultimately  the 
cause  of  introducing  us  to  several  worthy  fami- 
lies, from  whom  we  experienced  much  hospita- 
lity and  kindness.  I  must  here  remark  that 
without  introduction,  the  inhabitants  of  Mona 
are  very  backward  in  noticing  strangers,  yet 
this  can  scarcely  be  call'd  a  fault,  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  unprincipled  relugees  who 
fly  to  the  island  as  a  place  of  sanctuary.  Of 
this  description,  were  several  of  the  most  dash- 
ing inhabitants  at  this  period,  who  lived  in  stile 
upon  the  means  that  ought  in  justice  to  have 
-been  appropriated  to  their  creditorso 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  a  lodging,  I 
called  upon  the  only  bookseller  in  the  place, 
and  indirectly  consulted  him  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  opening  a  circulating  library ;  but  lie 
threw  cold  w  ater  upon  the  business  at  once, 
ijaying  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  but  so  far 
from  getting  paid,  even  for  theloan  of  liis  books, 
Jie  shewed  me  about  twenty  odd  volumes,  .all 
that  remained  of  a  once  decent  collection :  That 
by  way  of  reading  cheap,  a  set  of  books  were 
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handed  about  to  at  least  a  dozen  families,  before 
they  were  returned,  for  which  he  received, 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  month,  two  pence  per 
volume.  In  short  he  gave  me  to  understand, 
the  islanders  were  by  no  means  a  reading  peo- 
ple, and  that  his  business  entirely  depended 
upon  selling  a  few  articles  of  stationary. 

Thus  one  of  my  plans  was  defeated,  at 
least  in  Douglas ;  but  as  we  meant  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  island  before  we  settled,  per- 
haps some  other  town  might  promise  more 
favourably.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  per- 
suaded to  try  **  the  Brooms,"  one  night, 
which  I  did  with  considerable  profit,  that  is, 
the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  place,  built  for  private 
a]n«sement,  and  belonged  to  Mrs.  T — nn — n, 
a  charming  lively  widow,  to  whose  civility 
yve  ^<'ere  indebted  for  politeness  and  attention. 
Previous  to  advertising  my  lecture,  it  was 
necessary  to  enquire  into  the  strength  of  Th« 
musical  department,  and  here  my  old  diffi- 
culty again  occurred,  and  was  likely  to  prove 
insurmountable;  the  only  professional  musi- 
cian, was  gone  to  Ireland,  but  there  was  a 
doctor  then  in  Douglas,  who  play'd  the  violin 
liecently,  and  by  proper  application  might  b« 
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persuaded  to  take  his  station  in  the  orchestra. 
This  was  a  delicate  and  embarrassing-  busi- 
ness !  to  addi'ess  a  medical  man,  a  total 
stranger,  with  a  request  of  this  nature,  was 
extremely  unpleasant!  I  migjit  outrage  his 
feeling's,  and  in  return,  be  treated  v/ith  insult 
and  contempt ;  but  there  was  no  medium,  I 
must  either  make  the  application,  or  give  up 
a  flattering  prospect;  at  length,  encouraged 
by  the  advice  of  several  people  who  knew  the 
doctor,  I  ventured  to  his  house,  which  was 
distinguished  by  his  name  (in  blue  letters 
upon  a  scarlet  ground)  and  underneath,  "  Sole 
proprietor  of  tlie  universal  balsam,  or  liniment 
of  liie."  I  found  the  doctor  seated  at  break- 
fast in  a  plaid  robe  fie  chambre  and  black  vel- 
vet cap,  his  figure  corpulent,  his  face  round 
as  a  full  moon,  and  his  age  about  fifty.  The 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  table,  spread 
upon  a  disgustingly  dirty  cloth,  consisted  of 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  tea, 
and  rum!  and  affected  the  senses  of  si  ah  t  ami 
smell  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  is  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  nausea,  particularly 
before  breakfast,  whicli  was  exactly  my  situ- 
ation. 

He  received  me  with  pompows  civility  (no 

VOL.  III.  L 
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doubt  anticipating  a  patient,  which  my  natural 
appearance  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen) 
and  press'd  me  to  partake  of  his  repast ;  this, 
for  cogent  reasons,  I  refused,  but  requested  he 
would  finish  his  substantial  meal  before  he  en- 
ter'd  upon  business.      \ 

**  Why,  yes  sir,"  replied  the  doctor, 
*'  breakfast  is  with  me,  as  you  say,  a  very 
substantial  meal,  mine  is  both  salutiferous  and 
solid ;  I  lubricate  my  stomach  ^vith  these  sort 
-of  viands,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
t)ut  the  wind  in  course,  and  find  they  repel 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  support  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  is  synonimous  with  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  give  a  degree  of  elasti- 
city to  tlie  lacteals,  which  I  am  fearful,  from 
your  appearance,  you  stand  greatly  in  need 
of." 

The  conclusion  of  this  jargon  gave  me  a 
Ihint  I  immediately  took  advantage  of;  the 
purchase  of  his  universal  balsam  might  pave 
the  way  to  the  desired  object ;  accordingly,  I 
consulted  him  upon  my  imaginary  complaint, 
purchased  his  nostrum,  and  then  enter'd  upon 
my  embarrassment,  and  the  loss  I  should  sus- 
lain. 
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*rhe  man  very  good  naturedly  participated 
In  my  distress,  and  assured  me  "  the  fiddler^, 
had  he  been  upon  the  spot,  was  such  a  vile 
scrape,  he  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  ac- 
companying the  songs;  now  sir,  I,  Doctor 
Hammer,  am  an  amateur  in  that  dehghtful 
science,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement, 
and  in  course  know  the  feeling  and  delicacy 
which  ought  to  inspire  the  fingers  of  the  vio- 
linist, in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  were 
I  not  a  professor  of  some  eminence  in  the 
Esculapian  art,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
lend  an  helping  hand  to  your  undertaking." 
This  was  the  .point  I  wish'd  to  bring  him  to, 
and  after  a  little  more  discourse,  he  agreed  to 
render  me  his  services. 

When  I  arose  to  take  my  leave,  he  agaim 
felt  my  pulse,  placed  himself  in  a  perpendicu* 
lar  altitude,  and  with  much  gravity  observed, 

'*  When  you  find  yourself  disposed  to  som- 
nolency, lubricate  the  nasal,  vulgarly  called 
the  nose,  and  after  repeated  applications,  it 
will  propel  the  pain  through  the  pericranium, 
■  nto  tlie  occiput,  and  that  is  a  sure  diagnostic 
of  its  final  expulsion  ;  you  will  then  in  course 
fiad  the  beginning  of  a  symptom,  which  never 
l2 
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fails  to  bring  on  convalescence,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  a  final  recovery." 

The  evening  arrived,  the  theatre  was  fiill, 
but  no  musician  made  his  appearance.  To 
appease  the  clamour  of  the  audience,  the  per- 
formance commenced,  and  I  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  prologue,  when  ihe  doctor  entered, 
in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  a  large  tie  wig  in  fufi 
powder,  and  his  violin  under  his  arm ;  with 
much  solemnity  he  marched  into  the  orchestra, 
turned  to  the  audience,  whom  he  saluted  with 
a  most  obsequious  bow,  and  without  paying 
the  smallest  attention  to  my  oratory,  began 
tuning  his  instrument,  "  mtrtly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hurmoni^  in  course;  but  to  my  feehngs 
it  conveyed  discord  of  the  most  repulsive  kind, 
and  obliged  me,  in  no  very  conciliatory  man- 
ner, to  request  his  silence  and  attention.  The 
doctor's  pride  was  mortified,  bis  self  import- 
ance humbled  before  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  island,  and  he  laid  his  violin,  in  a  man- 
ner that  gave  me  reason  to  fear  he  would  not 
easily  be  led  to  resume  it.  So  indeed  it 
proved ;  in  vain  I  gave  him  the  cue,  or  word 
of  intimation,  the  disciple  of  Galen  would  hold 
no  communication  with  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  give  my  songs  unaccompanied ;  but  thougli 
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he  was  angry  at  Die,  he  determined  to  give 
tlie  audience  a  proof  of  his  science,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  struck  up, 
**  God  save  the  king,"  but  so  interlarded  with 
cadences,  flourishes,  shakes,  and  double 
shakes,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
cognize the  good  old  tune.  The  doctor's 
lunar  countenance,  his  full  dress'd  peruque, 
and  pompous  deportment,  were  ill  caiculalcd 
to  escape  the  notice  of  such  alau^iiter-loviiig 

son  of  fun  as  Jack  B house,  and  a  plan 

was  put  in  execulion  that  soon  robb'd  me  of 
my  musician. 

Provided  with  a  bail  of  thread  and  a  fish- 
hook,   Mr.  B stationed  himself  behind 

the  orchestra,  and  whilst  complimenting  the 
doctor  upon  his  execution,  contrived  to  fix  the 
hook  to  the  tail  of  his  wig,  then  retiring  to 
the  center  of  the  pit,  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
cantabile  on  the  third  shift,  snatched  oti'  thg 
powdered  ornament,  and  exposed  the  doctor's 
bald  pate,  smoking  like  a  Xorlblk  dumplhig. 
The  roars  of  applause,  occasioned  by  this  un- 
lucky frolic,  added  greatly  to  the  poor  man's 
distress,  and  for  a  while  passion  rendered  him 
unintelligible;  at  length  silence  being  pro- 
claimed, he  bawled  out,  **  Ladies  and  gentle- 
L  3 
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men,  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity ; 
because  I  have  condescended  thus  far,  for 
your  amusement,  do  you  think  I  have  no  more 
feeling  than  a  defunct  gobbock*?  restore 
my  perriwig,  or  111  sweat  somebody — it  is 
the   covering   of  a    cranium    that    contains 

more  brains  than  all  your  d d  island  put 

together — the  colleges  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  have  treated  me  with 
respect  in  course,  and  have  I  come  amongst 
Manx  mongrels  merely  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ihg  made  an  object  of  ridiculed"  At  this  mo- 
ment his  wig  was  thrown  into  the  orchestra, 
which  he  deliberately  adjusted,  took  his  violin 
inider  his  arm,  and  left  the  house,  muttering 
something  very  opposite  to  a  blessing,  with 
looks  of  defiance.  Thus  I  lost  my  musician, 
who  retired,  amidst  greater  applause  than  it 
was  in  my  power  to  call  forth,  with  my  utmost 
efforts  ;  however,  the  adventure  kept  the  au- 
dience in  good  humour,  and  made  ample 
amends  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor's  violin. 

The  next  morning  I  called  to  apologize, 
and  make  remuneration,  but  the  bird  was 
flown;  the  scarlet  board  with  blue  letters  was 

*  Manx  term  for  dog--fi-;h. 
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removed,  and  Dr.  Hammer  departed,  with  all 
his  apparatus,  for  Castle  Town.  I  did  not 
feel  quite  comfortable,  considering  myself  as 
the  primary  cause  of  this  hasty  emigration, 
but  determined  to  make  all  tlie  amends  in  my 
power  the  first  opportunity. 

It  was  our  intention  to  make  a  pedestrian 
tour  of  the  island,  but  the  weather  proved  so 
intensely  warm,  though  September,  that  we 
were  induced  to  take  a  chaise  to  Peel  Town, 
The  roads  are  excellent,  without  turnpikes, 
and  posting  cheap;  (nine  pence  per  mile.) 
upon  second  thought,  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  can  be  called  cheap,  for  travelling  is 
subject  to  no  tax  whatever ;  the  chaises  arc 
deplorably  shabby,  and  the  rough,  uncouth, 
ill-matched  horses,  harnessed  to  the  carriage 
with  ropes,  or  sometimes  with  bands  of 
hay,  certainly  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
expence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort. 

Peel  is  a  small  fishing  town,  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  that  description  of  people;  and 
whilst  the  men  are  thus  employed,  their 
wives  perform  the  whole  of  the  harvest  work 
and  drudgery,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  called  the 
slaves  of  the  other  sex ;  who,  if  the  weather 
L  4 
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be  unfavorable  for  their  usual  occupation, 
are  seen  sleeping  on  tbe  shore,  or  under 
hedges,  instead  of  assisting  the  females  in 
their  daily  toil,  disgusting  pictures  of  sloth 
and  idleness.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the 
Manx  people,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  is  un- 
amiable;  they  are  unfriendly,  cunning,  sus- 
picious, over-reaching,  and  avaricious ;  yet 
with  all  this,  very  devout  in  their  way ;  be- 
fore they  go  to  sea  on  the  most  trifling  excur- 
sion, you  see  them  laid  upon  their  oars,  with 
their  hats  off,  making  a  long  prayer.  To 
finish  their  character,  tliey  are  deplorably  ig- 
norant, ridiculously  superstitious,  and  be- 
lievers in  fairies,  and  second  sight.  It  was 
Sunday  when  we  arrived  at  the  only  miserable 
inn  the  place  afforded ;  after  supper,  I  ordered 
some  punch,  but  could  not  obtain  it,  because 
there  was  no  water  in  the  house,  and  the 
landlord  (though  drunk  himseli)  was  too  de- 
vout to  suffer  any  of  his  family  to  go  to  the 
well  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I  merely  mention 
this,  to  corroborate  what  I  advanced  respect- 
ing the  stupid  inconsistency  of  tlie  natives; 
nor  is  this  a  singular  case,  'tis  the  general 
character  of  the  people.  Perambulating  the 
town  on  the  following  day,  I  was  struck  with 
tbe  appearance  of  a  neat  little  cottage,  within 
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ten  j-ards  of  the  sea' at  high  water,  and,  on  in- 
quiry, found  it  was  to  be  let  ready  furnished. 
The  situation  was  truly  desirable ;  the  ruins 
of  Peel  Castle  presented  a  magnificent  object 
to  the  eye,  and  relieved  that  monotony  such 
a  vast  expanse  of  water  must  have  produced, 
though  diversified  by  trading  vessels  skirting 
the  horizon,  or  sometimes  a  smuggling  cutter 
at  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  In  the 
vicinity  there  was  excellent  fly  fishing,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  game  and  wild  fowl. — 
These  various  local  circumstances  strongly  re- 
commended Peel  Town  as  a  residence,  but 
the  house  was  furnished,  consequently 
my  furniture  would  be  superfluous;  besides 
the  inhabitants  neither  manufactured  cloth, 
nor  were  apparently  capable  of  receiving  en- 
tertainment from  the  stock  of  knowledge  I  had 
imported  for  their  edification,  and  my  own 
profit ;  at  any  rate  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
looking  at  tlie  house,  and  enquiring  the  terms ; 
the  premises  consisted  of  a  sitting  room,  kit- 
chen, and  two  bed  chambers,  very  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  amply  supphed  with  linen  of  every 
description ;  in  short  it  was  a  convenient, 
comlbrtable  place,  and  the  owner  hoped  we 
should  not  think  three  shillings  a  week  an  un- 
conscionable rent !  This,  in  my  mind,  stamped 
h  H 
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its  excellence,  though  I  conceived  it  my  duty, 
ere  I  closed  the  bargain,  to  continue  our  tour, 
and  find,  if  possible,  a  lucrative  as  well  as 
pleasant  situation.  With  this  intent,  (as 
there  was  no  chaise  in  Peel,)  I  hired  a  couple 
of  horses,  miserable  both  in  their  appearance 
and  accoutrements,  however,  they  answered 
the  purpose,  though  without  conveying  to  the 
casual  observer  either  respectability  or  edat, 

Ramsey  is  of  considerably  larger  extent 
than  Peel,  and  the  country  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  with  an  extensive  and 
commodious  bay  ;  but,  to  my  eye,  every  thing 
was  dull  and  sombrous.  Though  I  endea- 
vor'd  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice,  and  to 
examine  the  place  and  people  with  an  eye  of 
candour,  every  object  appear'd  in  shade,  dark, 
heavy,  and  opaque ;  in  fact,  the  Peel  cottage 
subverted  ray  judgment,  and  irrefragably  pro- 
pelled me  to  its  delightful  vicinity.  Ramsey 
was  the  only  place  where  the  manufactory  of 
linen  was  carried  on  to  any  extent;  conse- 
quently here  I  was  to  make  my  debut  as  a 
purchaser.  Without  knowledge  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  trusting  to  the  specious  assertions 
of  these  interested,  crafty  traders,  I  bought 
at  random ;  the  result  was,  like  aU  my  other 
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attempts  in  business,  a  heavy  loss.  My  friend 
in  Manchester  could  not  dispose  of  them  for 
any  thing  like  the  original  cost;  the  woollens 
that  were  sent  in  exchange  I  sold  to  good 
profit,  as  I  vainly  thought ;  but,  alas !  the 
person  who  bought  the  -greatest  part  of  them 
fail'd.  Thus  ended  my  speculations,  and 
here  I  drop  the  hateful  subject. 

Without  waiting  to  see  what  Castle  Town 
would  produce,  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  secure 
the  house  at  Peel,  determin'd,  at  all  events, 
to  await  the  result  of  my  trading  concerns,  in 
a  place  so  well  calculated,  from  situation  and 
cheapness,  to  meet  both  the  exigencies  of  my 
pursuits  and  my  finances.  Castle  Town  is  the 
seat  of  government,  the  prison-house  of  the 
island,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  other  towns 
in  appearance ;  in  short,  had  I  not,  with  my 
usual  precipitancy,  written  to  Peel,  I  fancy 
this  would  have  been  my  resting-place.  The 
people  here  look'd  as  if  they  not  only  could, 
would,  read ;  their  physiognomies  had  a  lite- 
rary, a  scientific  cast  you  might  search  for  in 
vain  at  the  other  towns.  The  principal  inn 
was  kept  by  a  family  from  Manchester,  of 
whom  I  had  some  knowledge ;  we  were  com- 
fortably accommodated,  and  supplied  with 
l6   ^ 
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plenty  of  lobsters,  for  which   this  place  is 
famous. 


Strolling  about,  I  was  again  greeted  by 
Di\  Hammer's  flaming  sign-board,  and,  as  it 
was  my  wish  to  make  some  compensation  for 
his  attendance  at  the  theatre,  his  consequent 
mortification,  and  quarrel  with  the  audience, 
I  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  pro 
duced  the  following  learned  epistle: — 


**  Most  noble  sir, 

"  Your  very  polite  invitation  shall  be  obey'd, 
the  moment  I  have  amalgamated  the  Ingredients  of 
yny  universal  liniment,  and,  v\'ith  the  efFervescence  of 
soap  and  water,  amputated  the  bristly  particles  from  the 
lower  javv',  commonly  calTd  the  chin.  These  urgencies 
sedulously  perform\i,  and  tiie  habiliments  necessary  to 
support  the  dignity  of  my  profession  properly  arrang'd 
J  shall,  without  other  adventitious  aid,  instantly  attend 
to  lubricate  the  larynx,  vulgarly  call'd  the  throat,  with 
some  of  your  good  cheer.  In  the  mean  time  I  remain, 
most  hospitable  sir,  without  further  circumlocution, 
**  Yours,  ever^  command, 

*♦  JACOB  HAMMER" 

«*  Dubb'd  M.D.  at  the  College  of  Aberdeen.''  ^^ 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  extraordi- 
nary epistle,  1  heard  the  doctor  inquiring,  in 
which  joom  the  honorable  gentleman  dined  ? 
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Tliere  was  no  other  party  in  the  house,  or  his 
strange  inquiry  would  perhaps  have  produced 
a  laughable  dialogue ;  instead  of  which,  he 
was  immediately  shewn  up  stairs,  in  complete 
Esculapian  costume,  bag  wig  in  full  powder, 
black  velvet  ruffles,  gold-headed  cane,  &c. 
After  a  very  dignified  bow,  he  inquired  into 
the  state  of  my  health ;  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving, that  "  the  Uiiimtnt  must  have  had  an 
excellent  effect,  if  he  might  venture  to  judge 
by  my  looks ;  but  a  few  more  bottles,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  confirmation,  would  be 
necessary  in  course." 

By  way  of  changing  the  subject,  I  in- 
quired his  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castle 
Town.  "  My  opinion  is,"  replied  he,  *'  that 
the  inhabitants  have  no  need  of  a  doctor — 
there  is  neither  money  nor  disease  in  the 
island.  The  only  disorder  that  I  have  en- 
countered, since  my  arrival,  is  in  my  own 
finances;  they  are  in  a  galloping  consump- 
tion, and  my  tiniversal  /inhnent  has  had  no 
effect  in  stopping  its  progress,  though  it  is  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  distemper,  if  taken  in 
proper  quantities ;  but  these  pe(5ple,  sir, 
although  credulous  as  ignorance  can  make 
them  in  many  respects,  are  yet  proof  against 
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my  advertisements,  though  written  in  the  true 
stile  of  puffing,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  my  fellow  creatures  in  course." 

T  soon  found,  from  the  doctor's  conversa- 
tion, that  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  nay,  he 
candidly  confessed  that  "  the  last  shilling  had 
been  disbursed,  to  purchase  powder  for  his 
wig."- **  If  you  are  so  unsuccessftil,"  I  re- 
plied, "  I  wonder  you  remain  here — why  i-ot 
return  to  England,  where  your  trJents  would 
meet  with  the  encouragement  they  deserved' 

"  Ah,  sir!  I  wish  I  could;  but  neither  you 

nor  I  can  export  our  persons  from  this  unge- 
nial  soil,  without  a  permission  vulgarly  called 
a  pass,  which  will  not  be  granted  till  all  debts 
due  to  the  inhabitants,  are  discharged  ;  and 
unfortunately  possessing  little  money  when  I 
arrived,  and  business  failincr,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  credit,  or  the  Diaphragm,  the  Sistote,  the 
Diastole,  the  Os  pub<^s,  and  the  Peritoneum, 
would  have  become  torpid,  dry,  and  frigid  as 
a  fungus.  'Tis  true  I  attempted  to  breck  the 
lines  once  and  escape,  but  it  did  not  succeed, 
for  though  I  concealed  myself  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  a  Manx  brute  had  the  insolence  to 
pull  me  out  somewhat  roughly,  ior  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  handling  his  nasal,  vul- 
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garly  called  nose,  and  was  under  ths  galliDg 
necessity  of  making  a  public  apology." 

I  now  really   began  to  pity  this  unfortu- 
nate empiric,  and  enquired   what  he  meant 

to  do?     "  Why,  sir,  Lord  Henry  M y  has 

it  in  his  power,  I  understand,  to  serve  me; 
the  first  time  he  comes  to  this  place,  I  mean 
candidly  to  lay  my  situation  before  him,  and 
by  that  means  may  probably  obtain  my  pass- 
port ;  for  the  longer  I  remain  amongst  these 
Goths,  the  darker  my  prospect  becomes,  and 
must  finally  end  in  the  dreary  view,  the  four 
walls  of  yonder  castle  affords.  In  short,  I 
have  no  choice  between  incarceration  and  ex- 
portation, the  former  would  end  in  annihila- 
tion, the  latter,  in  transportation  to  a  country, 
where  alone  I  can  look  for  remuneration." 
The  doctor's  animal  spirits  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  dissolution  of  his  worldly  sub- 
stance; he  was  naturally  of  that  cheerful 
temper,  which  sets  local  misery  at  defiance, 
and  his  round,  fat,  unmeaning  countenance 
declared  him  an  enemy  to  reflection,  and  all 
tJhe  pains  attending  it. 

Having  mentally  made  these  observations, 
I  began  to  reflect  on  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
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sentiug  him  with  a  guinea,  which  was  cer- 
tainly more  than,  justly  speaking,  I  ought 
to  have  given,  but  it  was  the  impulse  of  the 
BiomeRt,  and  prudence,  though  she  might 
whisper  a  reproof,  uttered  it  in  a  key  so  dis- 
cordant to  my  feelings,  that  her  admonitions 
were  unattended  to ;  in  short  I  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writer 
joftheage,  *'  Justice  is  such  a  lame,  hobbling 
beldame,  I  could  never  get  her  to  keep  pace 
with  generosity  for  the  life  of  me."  At  length 
I  proposed  to  lend  hirn  a  guinea,  which  as  I 
should  see  him  frequently  in  the  island,  ho 
might  repay  at  his  leisure.  This  he  agreed 
to,  and  observed  with  some  emotion,  "  that 
the  bowels  of  Manxmen  wanted  a  little 
English  lubrication,  being  too  costive  for 
compassion  to  penetrate."  This  compliment 
to  myself  and  my  country,  was  interrupted  by 
a  chaise  and  four  foaming  horses,  which  that 
moment  drove  up  to  the  inn;  curiosity  drew 
Ann  to  the  window,  who  announced  tlie  arri- 
val of  Lord  Henry  M y,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  B kh e.      The   moment 

the  doctor  heard  this,  he  pulled  down  his  ruf- 
fles, and  adjusted  his  perriwig  before  the  glass, 
at  the  same  time  addressing  his  own  figure 
with    much    complacency ;    **  now    Doctor 
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Hammer  is  your  time  to  feel  bis  lordship's 
pulse,  and  were  it  not  for  a  little  too  much 
hectic,  owing  to  the  stimulus  arising  from  the 
vinous  lubrication,  a  more  proper  medical 
figure  than  Jacob  Hammer,  M.  D.  could  not 
be  produced  in  any  of  the  Scotch  colleges, 
and  if  his  lordship  is  an  advocate,  pro  bono 
publico,  he  will  liberate  thee  from  the  grasp 
of  these  vile  gobbock.  merchants." 

Really  wishing  to  serve  the  poor  man,  and 

fully  aware  of  Mr.   B 's  uncontroulable 

passion  for  any  thing  that  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  fun  or  frolic,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  remain,  whilst  I  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  and  in  some  degree  paved  the  way 
for  him,  acknowledging  my  intimacy  with 
the  gentleman  who  acco  iq  anied  his  lordship. 
My   advice   proved    successful,     and    going 

down  stairs,  I  encountered  Mr.  B ,  who 

with  friendly  freedom,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  introduced  me  to  Lord  Henry.  After 
taking  a  glass  of  wine,  I  informed  his  lordship 
of  the  doctor's  unpleasant  situation,  and  of 
his  wish  to  influence  him  (Lord  Henr))  to 
procure  him  a  passage  to  England.     As  soon 

as  Mr.   B heard  the  subject  of  his 

former  frolic  was  above  stairs,  lie  jumped  up 
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and  swore  "  lie  would  pay  all  his  debts  for 
another  <^raTid  roasting  match!"  He  was  then 
hurrying  out  of  the  room,  but  I  caught  hold 
of  his  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  his 
feelings  in  the  poor  man's  behalf,  requesting 
he  would  not  make  a  jest  of  the  imfortunate. 

**  Why  you  d d  methodistical  hypocrite! 

my  Lord,  Romney  was  once  a  preacher,  and 
now  you  see,  he  wants  to  come  over  us  in  the 
old  way ;  but  it  won't  do  Romney,  it  wont  do 
I  tell  you, — will  have  the  doctor  in — has  he 
got  any  pov/der  in  his  wig?  if  not,  by  Jupiter, 
III  powder  it  for  him."  As  he  spoke  the  last 
words,  the  waiter  entered  with  "  Dr.  Ham- 
mer s  most  respectful  compliments,  and  a  re- 
quest that  Lord  Henry  M y  would  in- 
dulge him  with  a  moment's  audience."  This 
Lord  Henry  readily  granted,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  unfortunate  quack  as  a  dish  of  fun 
ready  to  be  brought  in,  and  cut  up  imme- 
diatel}^  As  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  h.ave 
no  hand  in  the  business,  pro  or  con,  I  with- 
drew, and  as  the  post  chaise  which  brought 
his  lordohip,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Doug- 
las, we  took  advantage  of  it,  and  left  the  doc- 
tor to  get  through  his  roasting  as  well  as  he 
could;  which,  I  aftejwards  understood,  was 
aooomplished  in  a  very  short  time  after  ciy  de- 
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parture,  by  making  the  unfortunate  man  dead 
drunk,  and  sending  him  home  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, with  his  face  blacked. 

Anxious  to  take  possession  of  our  pretty 
cottage,  and  anticipating  a  thousand  enjoy- 
ments which  never  came  to  pass,  we  took  a 
chaise  next  day,  and  were  set  down  at  our 
own  door;  every  thing  had  been  prepared, 
but  instead  of  a  smiling  welcome,  gloom 
hung  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young 
woman  who  received  us ;  cold,  distant  for- 
mality threw  a  damp  upon  those  energies, 
which  exhilarated  my  mind  during  the  ride, 
the  cause  of  which  I  could  not  conceive,  and 
requested  an  explanation. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  truly  innocent  creature, 
whilst  a  modest  blush  added  to  her  native 
beauty,  **  we  hear  you  belong  to  the  stage, 
and  my  mother  is  fearful  you  mean  to  have 
plays  here;  we  are  methodists,  sir,  and  take  iii 
the  preachers,  and  you  know  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  character,  to  have  preachers  and  players 
under  the  same  roof!" 

I  could  scarcely  avoid  smiling^  at  the  poor 
girl's   simplicity,    at  the  same   time   certaiii 
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feeliD^s  arose  in  my  mind,  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  Tiie  cottage  was  a  temporay  seclu- 
sion, on  which  my  mind  was  strongly  bent, 
but  to  take  possession  against  the  will  of  the 
owner,  was  inimical  to  every  feeling  of  com- 
fort, and  the  thought  could  not  be  indulged 
for  a  moment;  accordingly  I  determined  to 
return  to  Douglas  in  the  chaise  which  brought 
us,  but  on  sending  to  the  inn,  the  carriage  was 
gone!  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  the  house, 
hearing  this,  waited  upon  us,  and  requested, 
*'  I  v/ould  make  myself  easy,  we  were  welcome 
to  remain  a  few  days,  or  till  we  could  suit  our- 
selves with  another  habitation;  for  her  own 
part,  she  did  not  know  v/hat  plays  were,  but 
was  told  they  v/ere  very  wicked  things,  and 
she  should  never  forgive  herself,  if  there  was 
to  be  one  in  her  house  l" 

From  the  whole  of  this  discourse,  I  found 
her  in  reality  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
play,  that  she  iancied  I  had  taken'ter  cottage 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  public  exhibition,  at 
which  I  could  not  avoid  a  smile,  on  reflecting 
that  the  largest  room  in  the  house  occupied  a 
space  of  about  nine  feet  square.  I  took  some 
pains  to  convince  her  of  the  nature,  and  like- 
wise the  tendency  and  morality  of  plays,  though. 
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without  the  smallest  intention  of  remaining  her 
tenant ;  but  ere  we  had  been  a  week  in  the 
house,  such  a  revolution  took  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  whole  family,  that  they  one  and 
all  entreated  ©wr  stay ;  this,  as  being-  perfectly 
congenial  with  our  feelings,  and  convenient  on 
the  score  of  economy,  we  gladly  consented  to, 
and  during  the  three  months  residence  at  Peel, 
found  centered  in  this  worthy  family  every 
goodness  and  virtue  tliat  could  adorn  unculti- 
vated minds. 

Mrs.  Clark's  house  and  ours  had  originally 
i)een  one  dwelling,  and  as  doors  of  communi- 
cation still  remained,  every  transaction  that 
4ook  place  in  one  part,  was  liable  to  be  over- 
heard in  the  other  ;  thus  were  we  daily,  almost 
hourly,  annoyed  by  their  audible  piety,  which, 
joined  to  the  nasal  harmony  produced  by  the 
compositions  of  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Watts, 
which  they  never  ceased  chaunting,  "  both  in 
season  and  out  of  season,"  fully  convinced  me, 
that  these  pious  people  literally  worked  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Our 
sitting  room  was  unfortunately  over  theirs, 
and  every  evening  the  most  pitiable  siipplica- 
tions,  attended  with  groans  and  sighs,  accom- 
panied our  repast,  and  generally  concluded 
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with  a  burst  of  singing,  so  loud  and  coarse, 
that  the  very  windows  gave  trembling  evidence 
of  their  powerful  lungs. 

Unpleasant  as  this  really  was,  the  people 
were  so  virtuous,  so  kind,  so  truly  innocent, 
that,  though  they  were  righteous  over  much, 
I  knew  they  were  sincere,  and  whatever  way 
of  thinking  I  might  be  inclined  to  favor, 
though  perhaps  more  rational,  my  moral 
practice  was  so  far  short  of  theirs,  that  no  re- 
monstrance from  me  ever  checked  their  rhap- 
sodies, or  interrupted  their  devotions.  Once 
indeed,  a  circumstance  happened,  which  cal- 
led forth  my  indignation ;  as  I  stood  one  even- 
ing at  the  door  of  ray  cot,  listening  to  the  re- 
turning tide,  which  broke  almost  beoeatli  my 
feet,  my  ears  were  assailed  with  shrill  and 
plaintive  moanings,  now  and  then  followed  by 
a  deep  and  more  full  toned  voice.  Although 
rather  a  ludicrous  comparison,  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  pack  of  beagles  in  full  cry,  with 
whom  a  large  southern  hound  generally  ran, 
whose  deep  howl  served  as  a  kind  of  bass. 
The  Methodist  chapel  lay  close  behind  my 
house,  from  whence  the  voices  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed ;  I  walked  that  way,  found  the  door  open, 
and  perceived,  by  tlie  light  of  a  dim  horn  Ian- 
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thorn,  about  a  dozen  girls,  betNYeen  the  ages 
of  six  and  ten,  kneeling  round  an  old  woman;, 
who,  upon  inspection,  proved  to  be  our  laun- 
dress ;  she  was  a  great  devotee,  and  accounted 
an  highly  gifted  person,  a  sort  of  apostolic 
saint:  with  hands  clasped,  eyes  uplifted,  and 
features  convulsed  by  the  energies  of  enthu- 
siasm, she  was  beseeching  the  Almighty,  "  to 
spare  the  children  from  the  pains  of  hell  fire ; 
to  awaken,  convince,  convert,  and  receive 
them  amongst  the  elect;  and  though  they  were 
born  in  sins,  and  dead  in  trespasses,  to  wash 
and  cleanse  them  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb." 
At  every  period  of  a  very  long  supplications 
she  sent  forth  a  most  piteous  groan,  which 
was  caught  like  a  contagion  by  the  children, 
who  wiped  and  blew  their  httle  noses,  which, 
fe-om  tlie  fears  and  alarms  the  old  woman  had 
created,  distilled  a  copious  quantity  of  muci- 
laginous matter,  and  between  groaning,  tears, 
snot,  and  slaver,  the  poor  little  brats  were  in 
a  fair  road  to  salvation. 

At  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  such  a  pro- 
fanation of  sacred  things  led  me  to  enter  the 
ohapel  and  drive  them  all  out;  but  on  second 
thoughts,  I  left  them,  and  brought  Mrs.  Clark, 
swh<>,  tliough  a  great  enthusiast,  was  not  deaf 
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to  reason.  After  listening  some  time,  "  Well, 
Madam,"  said  I,  **  what  do  you  think  of  this?" 
**  Why,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  Martha  is  a  good, 
and  an  enlightened  woman;  nevertlieless,  her 
zeal  sometimes  carries  her  too  far ;  not  that  I 
blame  her  endeavours  to  awaken  in  these  youngp 
minds  a  sense  of  spirituality,  for  I  assure  you, 
we  have  many  in  our  society  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  who  have  received  the  day  of 
grace,  and  experienced  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins;  and  you  know  our  blessed  Lord  says, 
"  Father,  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  and  sucklings;* 
Conceiving  argument  would  only  be  a  useless 
waste  of  words,  and  loss  of  time,  for  credulity 
is  with  them  the  pearl  of  great  price,  I  returned 
to  my  cottage,  and  finished  the  evening  witli 
'  *  Zinimerni  an  on  S  olitude." 
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CHAP.   XXXII. 

'*THE  MAN  OF  TEN  THOUSAND.'' 

"  HOLCROFT.* 


'*  Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshall's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  doth." 

*<  Shakespeare." 


Ihe  sports  of  the  field,  however  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  had  been  so 
rivet^ed  in  my  disposition  by  early  habits, 
that  whatever  repugnance  I  might  feel  on  my 
pillow,  a  fine  health-breathing  morning,  my 
chearful  dogs,  and  the  comlbrt  arising  from 
rest,  after  moderate  fatigue,  soon  dissipated 
all  other  emotions,  and  with  step  elastic,  and 
heart  beating  with  expectation,  I  bounded 
over  the  cover  with  as  much  freedom  ag 
marked  my  early  days. 

In  one  of  my  excursions,  havir.g  marked 
a  covey  of  partridges,  near  a  small  hut  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  I  pursued  them  to  the 
very   door,  where  sat  a  domestic  cat,  who, 
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scared  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger  with  two 
dogs,  took  into  a  tree  wliich  overshadowed 
the  cottage.  As  I  was  rebuking  my  dogs  for 
frightening  the  poor  animal,  a  fine  hare  sto'e 
from  an  adjacent  bush,  at  which  I  levelled 
my  gun ;  the  fatal  lead  took  effect,  and  as  it 
lay  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  sent 
forth  so  lamentable  a  cry,  so  nearly  resem- 
bling infant  humanity,  that  I  hated  myself 
for  the  barbarous  act,  and  contemplated  my 
want  of  feeling,  with  an  emotion  of  disgust. 
On  the  first  alarm,  a  person  opened  the  cot- 
tage door,  but  at  the  moment,  my  attention 
was  so  fully  occupied  by  the  approach  of  the 
hare,  and  its  subsequent  death,  that  I  did  not 
notice  whether  the  being  was  male  or  female ; 
now,  turning  my  head,  I  observed  a  sin- 
gular figure  standing  on  the  threshold,  as 
erect  as  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  and  seeing 
my  attention  fixed  upon  him,  he  poured  forth 
the  following  ejaculation : 

"  What  a  detestable  being  is  man !  the 
persecutor  and  destroyer  of  every  thing  that 
has  life  !  Cannibal  hke,  he  feeds  upon  their 
flesh,  and  his  greatest  transport  arises  from 
tbeir  torture!  unlike  any  other  being,  he  is 
tlie  universal  enemy  of  animated  nature,  and 
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ingenuity  is  on  the  stretch  of  invention  to 
form  instruments  of  destruction,  even  against 
his  own  species !  How  brutal,  and  at  the  sarnie 
time  how  inconsistent !  Why  check  your 
dogs,  with  so  much  apparent  humanity,  for 
pursuing  my  cat  ?  was  she  more  innocent 
than  the  poor  creature  you  have  destroyed, 
whose  shrieks  would  have  moved  an  heart  of 
stone  ?  but  why  do  I  waste  my  words  on  de- 
praved humanity,  on  man,  the  worst  of  all 
created  beings  V  Taking  his  cat  under  his 
arm,  he  was  entering  the  hut,  when  in  some 
measure  recovering  from  my  surprise,  I  be- 
gan to  speak,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  ex- 
claiming, **  I  hold  no  conversation  with  but- 
chers,"  shut  the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  in  my  life,  I  ne- 
ver met  with  one  that  filled  me  with  astonish- 
ment and  surprize  equal  to  this  ;  in  a  country 
not  celebrated  for  philosophers,  in  a  cot,  not 
much  better  in  appearance  than  an  Engh'^h 
pig-stye,  sentiments  were  boldly  advanced  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  man  of  genius,  the 
man  of  learning,  or  the  most  profound  mora- 
list of  tlie  day !  this  man,  buried  amidst  the 
wilds  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  shewed  a 
iUjgree  of  humanity  and  inteUigence  the  con 
M  2 
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sequence  of  deep,  unprejudiced  investigation, 
which  evinced  a  heart  capable  of  the  finest, 
the  most  acute  feehngs,  and  yet  was  nothinff 
more  than  a  Manx  cottager. 


This  singular  being  was  a  tall  spare  figure, 
apparently  about  fifty,  dressed  in  a  rustj- 
black  coat,  and  a  woollen  night-cap ;  and 
from  the  monotonous  buzz  which  issued 
through  his  ill  made  door,  I  concluded  h© 
was  a  schoolmaster. 

What  a  strange  mixture  is  the  mind  of 
man!  at  least  if  T  may  judge  generally  by  my 
own  feelings  ;  there  lay  the  unfortunate  hare, 
the  innocent  prostrate  victim  of  a  callous 
heart — there  stood  the  dogs,  wishfully  wag- 
ging their  intelligent  tails,  impatient  of  delay 
' — there  stood  the  cot,  that  contained  a  phi- 
losopher— and  here  stood  tlie  repentant  sports- 
man, leaning  on  the  destructive  instrument, 
which  now  awakened  more  painful  sensations 
than  ever  it  had  done  pleasant  ones. 

Roused  from  my  reverie,  I  looked  about 
for  some  neighbourly  dweUing,  where  my 
curiosity  respecting  this  modern  Diogenes 
might  be  satisfied  \  but  in  vain,  all  was  a  void. 
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an  open  plain,  for  at  least  two  miles  in  every 
direction.     So  consonant  were  my  own  feel- 
ings,   however  blunted    by    habit,  with   the 
sentiments  of  this  cottager,  that  I  placed  the 
devoted  hare  in  my  bag  with  real  reluctance, 
and  full  of  various  reflections  on  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  man  towards  the  brute  crea- 
tion, slowly   sauntered  home,    determined  on 
two  things,   to   shoot  no  more,  and  to  disco- 
ver the  moral  monitor,    wlio  had  given  so  se- 
vere a  check   to  my  most  favorite  pursuit. 
AYhen  it  happens  that  a  female  is  capable  of 
rational  reflection,    and  able  to  disencumber 
berself,  in  some  measure,  of  early  conceived 
prejudices — if  she  possess  a  mind  that  soars 
above  the  culinary  concerns  of  a  family,  cer- 
tainly the  domestic  comforts  are  rendered  dou- 
bly valuable.     Such  was  my  lot ;  possessing 
a  companion  whose  strength  of  mind,  cheerful 
habits,  and  liberal  education,  rendered  her  in 
many  respects  my  superior ;  her  observations  on 
human  nature  were  always  just,  and  if  expe- 
rience sometimes  gave  me  the  advantage,  her 
remarks  threw  a  light  on  the  subject,  that 
otherwise    might   have   passed    unobserved  ; 
and  if  I  have  not  brought  her  to  the  reader's 
view  so  often  as  I  ought,  it  has  been  from  'a 
motive  of  delicacy ;  to  praise  your  wife  is,  iu. 
m3 
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fact,  to  praise  yourself,  (for  man  and  wife  ar« 
one),  and  shews  an  equal  degree  of  egotism ; 
for  this  reason,  I  have  frequently  kept  her  in 
the  back  ground,  when  she  ouglit  to  have  been 
a  principal  figure  on  the  canvass. 

When  I  had  related  my  adventure,  and 
subsequent  resohition,  she  smiled,  shook  her 
head  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  and  asked  me, 
**  At  what  time  of  life  the  character  of  man 
became  consistent?"  '*  How  do  you  mean?" 
"  That  you  have  been  all  your  life,  and  still 
rsmain,  a  perfect  weathercock  ;  puffed  about 
by  every  wiixl  that  blows,  you  reprobate  one 
system  to-day,  and  to-morrow  justify  it — 
■when  tired  at  night,  you  moralize  on  tlie 
cruelty  of  shooting,  but  if  the  morning  prove 
line,  the  spirit  of  the  old  leaven  returns,  and 
you  very  sagaciously  discover,  that  dogs  were 
given  by  providence  to  find  the  birds,  the  birds 
were  intended  for  our  use,  and  so  you  argue, 
not  from  a  sense  of  justice,  but  to  qualify,  if 
possible,  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  that  wars 
against  conviction." 

There  was  no  use  in  denying  this  charge ; 
I  felt  the  verity  of  it,  and  to  mitigate  the  sen- 
tence of  my  judge,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  whole 
indictment. 
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Mfs.  Clarke  was  fond  of  hearing  herself 
talk,  and  you  could  not  oblige  her  more  than 
by  questions  upon  any  subject  within  her 
knowledge.  When  I  had  described  the  per- 
son of  the  supposed  schoolmaster,  "  Ah  l'* 
said  she,  lifting  up  her  hands,  **  you  have 
met  with  that  infidel  Carr  the  master  as  sure 
as  can  be  ;  he  lives  under  the  great  hill,  and 
though  two  miles  from  any  neighbour,  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  him,  because  he  teaches  them 
for  nothing ;  but  parents  should  be  cautious,  his 
principles  are  dangerous,  although,  to  speak 
God's  truth,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  many 
good  children  have  come  from  under  his  care. 
But  he  is  a  strange  man,  never  associates  with 
any  one  but  the  scholars,  whom  he  instructs 
without  pay  or  reward,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
time  is  devoted  to  walking,  or  reading  heath- 
enish and  profane  books,  for  he  is  a  stranger 
to  sacred  things,  never  attends  church  or 
meeting  now,  though  some  years  ago,  he  was 
very  constant  at  the  former ;  but  one  Sunday 
he  behaved  like  a  madman,  interrupted  the 
congregation,  and  insulted  the  clergyman, 
who  had  just  finished  the  Athanasian  creed, 
which  you  know  contains  that  blessed  truth. 
**  that  unless  you  believe,  you'll  be  d— d  ;" 
when  Mr.  Carr  jumped  up,  said  it  was  a  lie,, 
m4 
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left  the  church,  and  has  never  been  near 
it  since.  The  people  were  much  enraged, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  it  was  feared 
would  do  him  an  injury,  but,  thank  God,  he 
)ins  been  preserved  to  repent  I  hope,  and  see 
his  error.  Our  preacher  frequently  calls  up- 
on him,  in  hopes  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a 
sense  of  his  lost  state  ;  but  I  don't  know  how 
it  i^,  he  reiiiains  unconverted,  though  the 
pious  man  says,  he  is  a  very  good  liver ;  but 
that,  alas  !  only  makes  his  state  the  worse,  for 
what  are  works  without  faith  V 

Mrs.  Clark's  account  of  tliis  singular  be- 
ing made  me  extremely  anxious  lor  an  inter- 
view; accordingly  we  set  off  without  any 
fixed  plan,  leaving  the  dogs  at  home,  for  fear 
I  should,  through  their  means,  be  recognized 
for  the  butcher,  as  he  emphatically  called  me. 

An  attachment  to  the  brute  creation  has 
always  been  with  me  a  ruling  passion,  a 
passion,  that  I  have  never  yet  been  without 
the  means  of  gi*atifying,  for  poor  or  rich, 
since  I  arrived  at  man's  estate,  dogs,  horses, 
cats,  i birds,  monkeys,  or  some  of  the  animal 
tribe,  have  always  made  a  part  of  my  esta* 
blishment.  When  first  we  arrived  at  Douglas. 
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fi  man  brought  a  pair  of  carrier  pigeons  to  the 
inn  for  sale ;  I  purchased  them,  and  they  were 
become  so  docile,  and  affectionate,  that  their 
fondling  tricks  much  endeared  them  to  ns. 
In  order  to  make  trial  of  the  talent  by  which 
they  acquire  their  title,  I  one  day  placed 
the  male  bird  in  my  bosom,  and  providing 
myself  with  a  small  piece  of  card,  and  some 
thread,  reach'd  an  hill  five  miles  from  Peel, 
when  I  wrote  on  the  card  the  exact  time  of 
day,  tied  it  round  the  carrier*s  neck,  and  gave 
it  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  air ;  but  the  bird 
did  not  immediately  proceed  on  its  journey,  it 
made  several  circles,  still  ascending ;  at  last, 
as  if  suddenly  become  acquainted  with  the 
direction,  like  a  dart,  it  made  straight  towards 
Peel,  and  I  pursued  my  walk,  not  without  ap- 
prehensions of  losing  my  pet ;  but  when  I  ar- 
rived at  home  in  the  evening,  the  little  post- 
man was  perch'd  by  his  mate,  and  Mrs.  R 

produced  the  card,  from  which  it  appear'd  he 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes 
on  his  journey. 

From  the  eccentricitj^  of  Master  Carr,  and 

from  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,   I   con- 

<^uded  my  little  carrier  would  be  no  unwel- 

'co^e  guest;   accordingly  I  put  him  in  my 

M  6 
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pocket,   leaving  Mrs.'  Clarke  orders  to  open 
the  door  fpr; him,  if  he  should  return.  Arrived 
at  the  hut,  we  could  plainly  hear  him  haran- 
guing his  pupils  previous  to  their  dismissal. 
**  Be  careful  on  your  way  home  to  do  no  in- 
jury to  any  one — remember  you  are  to  do  as 
you  would  be  done  unto— avoid  all  kinds  of 
cruelty,  particularly  that  most  cruel  custom  of 
bird-nesting — think  wl|^t  your  parents  would 
suffer,  if  any  of  you  were  stolen  from  them, 
and  treated  cruelly,  as  bad  boys  treat  the  poor 
birds — avoid  lying,  swearing,  and  slandering 
— be  dutiful  to  your  parents,  and  merciful  to 
every  thing  that  has  life— go  home  quietly, 
and  return  in  the  morning  as  clean  and  decent 
as  circumstances  will  permit.     The  little  pai^ty 
then  made  good  use  of  their  legs,  and  Master 
Carr  was  left  alone;  but  how  to  begin  the 
attack  with  the  best  prospect  of  success,   re- 
quired some  consideration. 

The  request  of  a  female  stood  the  best 
chance  of  being  attended  to,  accordingly  Mrs. 

R approached,  and  pleading  fatigue  from 

the  length  of  her  walk,  requested  he  would 

.indulge  her  with  a  glass  of  water?     Witliout 

any  answer,  or  alteration  of  feature,  without 

even  casting  a  look  towards  me,  who  stood  in 
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the  tliresliokl,  he  opened  a  small  cupboardj 
and  brought  forth  a  bottle  and  glass,  observ- 
ing, "  Lady,  I  keep  wine  as  a  medicine ;  all 
poisons  have  their  uses  when  properly  apphed, 
a  glass  may  perhaps  recruit  your  exhausted 
spirits."  Ann  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  chair,  towards 
which  he  pointed;  but  without  at  all  noticing 
me,  he  placed  his  tea  kettle  over  the  fire,  and 
made  other  necessary  preparations  for  his  so- 
litary meal. 

Perhaps  I  never  found  myself  more  em- 
barrass'd  than  at  this  present  moment !  to  in- 
troduce a  conversation  that  might  prolong  our 
visit  was  highly  desirable,  but  there  was  an  air 
of  abstraction  and  reserve  about  him  that 
(lamped  all  my  efforts.  At  length  Ann  broke 
the  ice  by  pointing  to  two  cats  who  lay  up4iii 
the  hearth,  and  remarking  their  uncommon 
beauty.  '*  They  are  indeed  beautiful,"  I  re- 
plied, **  but  of  all  the  domestic  tribe,  are  least 
capable  of  attachment  or  gi'atitude."  This 
as  it  happened  was  the  chord  that  vibrated 
with  his  feelings ;  in  a  moment  he  turn'd 
round,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  serious 
aspect,  replied,  **  attachment  and  gratitude! 
where  ai'e  they  to  be  found,  if  not  amongst  the 
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brutal  species  ?  will  a  cat  destroy  the  hand 
which  fosters  and  feeds  it?  does  a  cat  exist 
and  fatten  on  the  miseries  and  distresses  of 
its  fellow-creatures  ?  watching  with  lynx-like 
eye  to  take  advantage  of  misfortune,  and  steal 
into  confidence  only  to  betray?  do  cats  burn 
each  other  at  the  stake  for  difference  of  opi- 
nion ?  do  cats  wage  war  with  every  other 
living*  creature,  plundering,  sacking,  and  de- 
stroying wherever  they  have  power  t  Tell  me 
not;  of  cats,  or  any  other  animal,  for  man, 
cruel,  depraved  man,  is  the  most  ungrateful 
creature  under  heaven."  I  was  going  to  ad- 
vance something  in  vindication  of  my  species, 
but  he  stop'd  me  by  saying,  **  I  know  my 
ideas  are  .-ingular,  it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility that  tiiey  should  agree  with  yours,  and  I 
wish  to  avoid  controversy,  from  which  no 
good  to  either  can  arise ;  the  reigning  preju- 
dices of  the  world  will  bias  you,  I  have 
shaken  them  off,  and  hold  them  in  sovereign 
contempt,  as  enemies  butli  to  God  and  man. 
My  tea  is  ready,  the  lady  will  perhaps  join 
me ;  you  are  welcome  too.  As  I  mix  not 
with  the  world,  r^y  manners  no  doubt  appear 
uncouth,  but  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  they 
are  governed  by  sincerity.  Draw  near,  and 
partake  of  my  homely  beverage," 
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We  gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
found  every  thing  good  of  its  kind.  After  he 
had  fed  his  two  furr'd  favorites,  I  enquired  if 
they  would  destroy  birds  ? 

*'  Sir,  the  brute  creation  destroy  only 
through  necessity,  to  supply  the  calls  of  na- 
ture; their  wants  amply  satisfied,  they  be- 
come harmless,  and  inoffensive;  from  what 
motive  do  you  enquire  I'' 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  producing  my  little 
carrier,  ^*  here  is  a  visitor,  who  will  thank  you 
for  some  bread,  and  who  possesses  faculties 
that  human  nature,  with  ail  its  boasted  supe- 
riority cannot  account  for."  "  Human  na- 
ture !"  replied  he,  whilst  he  tenderly  took  up 
the  pigeon,  '*  'tis  a  mistaken  notion.  The 
world  is  not  made  for  man,  but  man  for  the 
world!  and  those  very  animals  that  he  looks 
upon  as  subservient  to  his  power  and  his  will, 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  slave  to.  Has  not 
the  cow  her  servants,  her  house,  her  bed,  lux- 
urious provision,  a  ph}sician  in  sickness,  every 
attention  in  health,  and  all  without  trouble  or 
care?  Unincumbe/d  by  future  hopes,  or  fears, 
she  passes  thiough  existence,  and  dies  by  the 
executioner,  with  less  pain  than  progressive 
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indisposition,  and  a  death-bed  sickness  natu- 
rally produce.  Every  domestic  animal  is  the 
same,  we  are  their  slaves,  and  whilst  this 
great  creature,  who  calls  himself  the  lord  of 
the  creation,  is  plunged  in  political  iniquity, 
cursed  with  wars  and  misery  in  every  shape 
and  form ;  the  brute  enjoys  a  comfortable  ex- 
istence, and  proves,  that  man,  who  is  the 
worst,  is  at  the  same  time,  the  most  misera- 
ble of  all  created  beings." 

"  Do  you  class  women  in  the  same  unami- 
able  group  ?" 

"  God  forbid  lady!  the  gentle  and  gene- 
rally amiable  dispositions  of  females,  would 
do  honor  to  human  nature,  were  not  their 
manners  vitiated,  and  their  minds  depraved  by 
their  intercourse  with  man !  women  by  nature 
would  be  angels,  they  now  are,  what  men 
have  made  them !"  I  found  a  great  inclination 
to  question  many  of  his  theories,  but  as  he 
had  signified  his  dislike  to  controversy,  I 
changed  the  conversation  by  asking  if  he  did 
not  fmd  great  difficulty  in  procuring  books  ? 

'*  I  fmd  great  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
thing,  except  bigotry,  ignorance,  superstition, 
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^lander,  and  oppression ;  these  are  to  be  had 
in  every  hovel;  for  I  am  look'd  upon  as  an  m- 
fidel,  a  hermit,  a  necromancer ;  if  I  walk  out, 
I  am  shun'd  as  a  pestilence,  and  no  one  ap- 
proaches my  habitation,  except  the  children 
whose  young  ideas  I  take  some  pleasure  in 
forming." 

As  I  happened  to  have  Zimmerman  in  my 
pocket,  I  ask'd  his  opinion  of  his  work  on  so- 
litude, and  offer'd  to  leave  it  for  his  perusal. 
"  Zimmerman,"  said  he,  "  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling ability  and  deep  thinking,  but  like  many 
others  of  that  class,  he  thought  too  much ;  his 
nerves  became  shatter'd  by  close  application, 
and  he  launch'd  into  the  regions  of  a  gloomy 
fancy,  that  view'd  every  thing  on  the  dark 
side,  and,  in  the  sequel,  brought  on  a  mental 
derangement,  that  ended  but  with   life.     If 
you  will  leave  the  book,  I  shall  read  him  again 
■with  pleasure,  for  there  is  much  method  in  his 
madness,   and  many  brilliant,  thoughts,   that 
sanity  might  be  proud  of." 

When  we  rose  to  depart,  it  was  with  re- 
luctance, and  as  he  placed  the  pigeon  on  my 
hand,  with  which  he  seemed  much  dcliglited, 
**  pray,"  said  he,  *'  do  you  always  carry  this 
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little  animal  with  you  ?  or  had  you  some  par- 
ticular motive  for  bringing  it  now  ?"  I  then 
fold  him,  that  hearing  his  character  from  Mrs. 
Clarke,  we  had  concluded  his  attachment  to 
the  brute  creation  was  nearly  allied  to  our 
own ;  in  that  case,  the  bird  would  be  a  means 
of  introducing  us  to  a  character  so  rare,  and 
whose  good  qualities  even  the  prejudiced  were 
forward  in  recording;  I  then  solicited  him  to 
visit  our  cottage,  but  in  vain,  visiting  was  itt- 
consistent  with  the  plan  he  had  fbrm'd,  and 
hitherto   strictly  adhered  to,    but  if  chance 

l)rought  Mrs.  R ,  or  me  that  unfrequented 

/oad,  he  had  not  tlie  smallest  objection  to 
another  interview.  With  this  cold  invitation 
we  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied,  and  standing 
«,t  the  door  of  his  hut,  I  proposed  to  shew 
him  an  experiment.  **  This  bird  never  saw 
the  light  from  the  time  I  left  home,  till  you 
beheld  me  take  him  from  my  pocket,  conse- 
quently  is  entirely  ignorant  in  what  direction 
Peel  lies,  whether  east,  west,  north  or  south ; 
yet  by  some  unknown  power,  you  shall  behold 
him  steer  directly  to  the  place ;  I  then  threw 
him  up,  as  usual  he  made  several  circles,  till 
having  gain'd  the  proper  elevation,  he  took 
the  direct  line  not  only  to  the  town,  but  to 
the  very  house,  which  lay  at  one  exremity. 
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Carr  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  when  in- 
i'prmed  I  had  frequently  tried  the  experiment 
at  various  distances  and  in  opposite  directions, 
gave  full  credit  to  my  assertit)n.  "  I  have 
often  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  these  creatures 
possess  this  faculty,  but  uever  before  had 
ocular  proof ;  it  is  wonderful,  and  proves  to 
me,  that,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  there  is  more 
in  heaven  and  earth,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy,"  and  that  what  are  called,  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  possess  faculties  that 
humanity  is  a  stranger  to;  exalting,  in  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man,  the  great  Jirst 
caufie ;  whose  infinite  power  exceeds  every 
finite  idea  to  a  degree  that  beggars  all  com- 
parison, and  humbles  in  the  dust  the  pride  of 
tyrant  man. 

On  our  return,  we  found  the  carrier  wait- 
ing for  adriiission,  Mrs.  Clarke  having  forgot 
my  request;  and  the  cooing  which  follow'd, 
convinced  me  that  a  mutual  congratulation 
was  taking  place,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties. 

The  onlvi people  vjith  whom  we  associated 
during  our  short  residence  in  Peel,  were  a 
couji^le  itho'lived  next;  door  to   Mrs.  Clarke, 
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and  were  likewise  lier  tenants.  He  had  been 
a  tailor  of  some  eminence  in  England,  on 
v/hich  account  and  to  conceal  liis  real  name,  I 
shall  call  him  Goose,  but  having  met  with 
misfortunes,  had  retired  with  a  small  income 
to  this  place,  where  every  necessary,  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  are  to  be  had  upon  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  where  the  subject  is  not 
impoverish'd  by  taxes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goose 
were  what  is  generally  denominated  respect- 
able people,  he  was  a  good-natured  every^day 
kind  of  body ;  intense  thinking  had  never  in- 
jured his  nerves,  but  drinking  had  had  a  simi- 
lar effect.  Mrs.  Goose  was  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, and  had  a  dignified  idea  of  herself  and 
family,  nor  could  she  brook  the  degrading 
equality  which  sometimes  took  place  between 
her  husband,  and  the  exciseman  or  chandler 
at  the  public  house,  or  when  she  condescend- 
ed to  take  his  arm  on  the  beach. 

Notwithstanding  this  foible,  she  was  a 
woman  of  sense  and  education,  and  enter- 
tained so  mean  an  opinion  of  her  husband's 
understanding,  that  in  our  disputes,  which 
happened  nightly,  she  seldom  permitted  him 
to  take  a  part.  Regularly  we  met,  play'd 
cards,  supped,  and  renew'd  our  controversy, 
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during  the  heat  of  which  old  Goose  not  unfre- 
quently  snored  an  accompanmient,  whilst  his 
wife  and  I  eudeavor'd  to  support,  or  contro- 
vert the  value,  dignity,  and  utility  of  family 
honors,  and  titled  ancestry. 

However  warm  overnight,  our  morning 
salutations  were  conciliatory,  the  old  man, 
**  nothing  loth,"  followed  me  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  by  that  means  not  only  laid  in  a 
stock  of  health,  but  likewise  a  quantity  of 
eggs  and  poultry,  for  scarcely  a  farm-house  or 
hovel  escaped  us,  without  a  bargain  for  one 
of  these  articles,  and  his  company  insipid 
though  it  was,  was  still  preferable  to  no  com- 
pany at  all. 

If  our  day's  sport  proved  successful,  the 
spoil  never  failed  to  grace  the  supper  table, 
and  gave  an  exhilaration  that  toasted  cheese, 
or  poached  eggs  sometimes  fail'd  to  produce; 
in  these  invigorating  moments.  Goose  would 
be  imprudent  enough  to  address  his  better 
half  by  the  title  of  Qualiti/  Molly  which  never 
fail'd  to  produce  a  two-lbld  effect,  to  stimu- 
late the  blood,  and  act  as  a  repcUant  to  all 
social  intercourse ;  in  short,  these  two  caba». 
Ijstical  words  had  po\^  er  to  damp  our  most 
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joyous  moments,  and  enveloped  in  a  green 
silk  calash,  madam  Goose,  swelling  like  a 
turkey  cock,  ^yould  leave  her  simple  help- 
mate "  to  grow  wise  at  leisure ;"  on  these  OC' 
casions,  he  never  ventured  home  till  liquor 
had  rendered  him  pot  valiant,  and  in  his  own 
opinion  an  equal  match  for  the  redundant  vo- 
ciferation of  his  lady  wife. 

We  had  now  been  three  montlis  in  the 
inland,  and  so  far  from  increasing  our  little 
"store,  it  had  alarmingly  diminish'd,  and 
'brought  on  a  series  of  reflections,  not  at  all 
congenial  with  cheerfulness ;  the  time  of  year 
too  was  ill  calculated  to  cliace  away  gloomy 
despondence,  it  was  the  rd^rk,  melancholy, 
suicidal  month  of  November,  which  is  said  to 
hold  such  enmity  with  the  life  of  Englishmen. 
A  succession  of  bad  weather  confined  me  to 
the  house.  Goosey  though  a  good  dish  to  serve 
up  occasionally,  by  constant  repetition  was 
become  tiresome,  and  insipid,  and  I  wished 
myself  once  more  ''among  the  busy  haunts  of 


A  few  (lays  previous  to  our  Iei>.ving  Peel, 
the  wiild  blew  a  hurricane,  and  )>]  ought  thb 
spray  over  our  house  in  clouds,   whilst  tre- 
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mendous  waves  broke  upon  tbesbore,  ^\'ith  a 
report  like  the  discharge  of  cannon.  This 
was  a  scene  to  me  entirely  new,  and  as  1 
wish'd  to  behold  nature  in  eJl  her  various 
forms,  I  open'd  my  door,  and  stood  wonder- 
ing at  the  awlul  sight,  when  amidst  the 
foaming  breakers,  a  small  vessel  appear'd 
struggling  to  avoid  impending  destruction^ 
that  threaten'd  every  minute  to  dash  her  on 
the  rocks,  which  appear  d  at  a  small  distance^ 
and  towards  which  the  wind,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  drove  her.  Three  men  appear'd  on 
deck,  whilst  a  female  with  an  infant  were 
lash'd  to  the  mast,  and  utter'd  shrieks,  which 
in  the  pauses  of  the  wind  were  dreadful  and 
agonizing.  By  this  time,  several  people 
assembled,  but  no  means  of  saving  the  vessel 
were  proposed  with  the  smallest  probability 
of  success,  and  every  wave  drifted  her  nearer 
the  rocks,  till  a  stout  brawny  Irishman  arrived 
with  a  long  piece  of  cable  tied  to  an  empty 
keg ;  on  the  retreat  of  tlie  waves,  he  ran  into 
the  sea,  and  by  an  astonishing  effort,  threw 
the  keg  on  hoardy  though  not  belbre  another 
breaker  had  nearly  overwhelmed  him.  A 
general  shout  from  the  people  on  shore  fol- 
lowed this  act  of  courage,  and  gave  hopes  of 
safety  to  the  poor  exhausted  inarin^^rs,  v/bo 
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otherwise  would  inevitably  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  but  were  now,  by  the  timely  in- 
trepidity of  one,  and  the  assistance  of  num- 
bers, dragged  to  a  safe  harbour. 

The  poor  woman  and  her  infant  were  car- 
ried on  shore  without  the  smallest  signs  of 
animation ;  I  however  ordered  her  to  be  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  and  medical  assistance  sent 
for;  but  the  latter  could  be  procured  no 
nearer  than  Douglas,  and  of  course,  from  the 
time  that  would  elapse,  must  be  unavailing. 
At  length  somebody  mentioned  Master  Carr, 
as  a  person  well  versed  in  the  medical  art,  and 
who  being  summoned,  laboured  with  such 
industry  and  success,  that  both  mother  and 
child  revived.  This  circumstance  tended  to 
exalt  the  schoolmaster  still  higher  in  my  esti- 
mation, because  I  was  lully  convinced  no  in- 
ducement of  less  moment  could  have  dragged 
him  to  the  town;  Avitli  all  his  fancied  misan- 
thropy, he  was  a  philanthropist  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word ;  neither  time  nor  season 
checked  him,  if  pain  or  misfortune  were  to 
be  alleviated,  and  those  who  were  loudest  in 
their  declamation  against  the  worthy  man's 
general  conduct,  and  religious  opinions, 
hail'd  him  as  their  saviour  in  the  hour  of  an- 
guish and  distress. 
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Having"  now  caught  Master  Carr  so  near 
ray  dwelling,  I  took  his  arm,  and  telling  him 
our  intention  of  speedily  quitting  the  island, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  tea.  Ann  re- 
joiced to  see  him,  and  d ming  our  repast,  I 
related  the  leading  circumstances  of  our  che- 
quered life,  which  filled  him  with  wonder  and 
surprise,  that  having  undergone  so  much,  we 
preserved  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  a  flow  of 
spirits  equal  to  fresh  hardships,  with  no  pros- 
pect in  view  but  the  sa:ne  mental  drudgery, 
the  same  unprofitable  itinerancy.  My  candid 
relation,  I  hoped,  would  produce  equal  con- 
fidence on  his  part;  but  except  informing  me 
that  his  circumstances  were  better  than  ap- 
pearances warranted,  and  that  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  department,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  reserve. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Goose  family;  the  lady,  as 
usual,  looked  .stately  in  the  presence  of  a  fan- 
cied infei'ior,  but  old  Goose  giving  him  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  *'  What  I 
my  wild  man  of  the  woods !  how  chance  ye 
to  be  found  visiting?  this  is  contrary  to  your 
law  of  seclusion." 

**  Such  freedoms,  Mr.  Goose,"  replied  his 
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wife,  *'  may  suit  the  inside  of  a  public 
house,  but  ought  to  be  confined  to  those 
places ;  your  present  behaviour  is  highly  in- 
decorous, and  a  dereliction  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  propriety  I  have  sedulously  endea- 
voured  to  instil  into  your  mind  concerning 
subordination,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  family  connections." 

I  felt  a  severe  mortification  at  this  unsea- 
sonable visit,  which  considerably  increased 
during  the  above  speech ;  at  its  conclusion  I 
observed,  that  **  Mr.  Goose,  born  and  bred 
in  the  land  of  liberty,  prefeiTed  old  English 
hospitality,  and  British  freedom" "  Bru- 
tish freedom   you  mean,   Mr.   R ;    that 

shocking  equality  which  takes  place  when 
persons  of  respectability  shake  hands  with 
their  inferiors,  is  an  infringement  on  old  esta- 
blished usage,  which,  if  it  make  as  rapid 
strides  in  future,  as  it  has  lately  done,  will 
totally  abolish  those  distinctions,  which  form 
the  grand,  desirable  barrier  between  plebeians 
and  the  higher  orders  of  society." 

Almost  any  other  man  would  have  been 
hurt  at  these  repeated  insults,  but  it  moved 
not  the  philosopher,  thoUj-h  he  kept  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  lady  during  her  short 
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iiuraiigue.     At   its   conclusion,    to   give  the 
conversation  a  turn,  I  spoke  of  our  departure, 
and  addressing  Carr,  observed,  "  Knowing 
your  fondness  for  domestic  animals,  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  my  pigeons ;  they  will,  I 
am  convinced,  be  well   used,  and  I  tender 
them  as  a  mark  of  my  esteem."     The  worthy 
man  appeared  gratified — *'  I  receive  them," 
said  he,  "  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they 
are  given,  and  will  treat  them  as  well  as  my 
power  permits."     "  Treat  them !"  exclaim'd 
Goose;  "  make  them  into  a  pie,  and  treat 
me  to  diinier,"     Carr,  without  noticing  this 
attempt   at   wit,  continued,  "  I   have   been 
looking  into  *  Buffon,'  and  find,  the  carrier- 
pigeon  has  beeii  known  to  return  home  from 
a   distance    of   several  hundred  miles  ;  this, 
amongst  other  wonderful  faculties   bestow'd 
on  the  lovfer  order  of  animals,  ought  to  con- 
vince  mankind,    that   we   are   not  the  only 
bikings  in  the  world  on  w  hom  the  Great  Creator 
lias  thought  fit  to  exercise  his  skill.     If  these 
things,  trifling  as  they  appear,  were  oftener 
remejnlier'd,    they  would    tend,  perhaps,    to 
soften  the  adamantine  heart  of  man,  lead  him 
to  break  through  tyrant  custom,  and  teach 
liiim  to  exercise  tiiat  mercy  and  humanity  be- 
VOL.  in.  N 
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fitting^  our  transitory  and  uncertain  pilgrim- 


age." 


The  pride  of  Lady  Goose  was  hurt  at  my 
preference  of  Carr;  and  his  observations, 
which  took  a  direction  totally  opposite  to  her 
view  of  things,  threw  the  blood  into  her  full 
moon  countenance,  and  foreboded  a  coming 
storm.  Casting  a  look  of  contempt  at  his 
rusty  suit  and  woollen  cap,  she  replied, 
*'  Mercy  belongs  alone  to  power,  and  is  that 
condescending  faculty  exercised  by  exalted 
personages  on  those  beneath  them ;  I  know 
of  no  tyrant  custom  tiiat  prevents  it." 

"  But  I  do,"  replied  Carr,  with  honest 
dignity,  and  a  firm  look  of  conscious  recti- 
tude -"  I  do.  Custom,  Lady,  is  the  bane  of 
happiness  to  every  living  creature  that  man 
has  power  over.  Luxurious  custom  is  the 
€ause  of  war,  the  greatest  of  all  calamities. 
Mercenary  custom  influences  the  promotei*s 
of  it;  and  barbarous  custom  is  tlie  conse- 
<juence  of  its  continuance.  Customs  of  traf- 
fic harden  the  heart,  and  confine  its  native 
energies  within  a  selfish  circle.  Customs  of 
titles,  dignities,  and  family  pride,  make  im- 
proper distinction*,    and   teach  one  fellow- 


creature  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
another — perhaps  his  superior  in  worth  and 
talent.  The  custom  of  bribery  has  sunk  pa- 
triotism into  self  interest,  and  the  people  into 
slaves.  Custom  reconciles  the  ear  to  every 
evil — seduction,  adultery,  fornication,  public 
executions,  manslaughter,  nay,  even  murder, 
is  become  so  common  by  custom,  that  we 
read  of  it  with  apathy,  and  speak  of  it  with- 
out disgust.  Custom  has  so  habituated  cruelty 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that  he  can  neither  eat, 
drinkr,  nor  sleep  without  it — the  panting  cow, 
the  harmless  lamb,  are  driven,  in  feverish  pal- 
pitation, to  the  slaughter-house,  by  wretches 
more  brutal  than  themselves,  who,  because 
the  anirnal  must  die,  think  they  are  justified 
in  practising  cruelty  previous  to  its  dissolu* 
tion.  The  ox  goaded  to  madness,  the  calfs 
tail  twisted  till  it  breaks,  and  the  innocent 
45heep,  for  attempting  to  escape^  bruised,  ham- 
strung, and  not  uniVeqnently  arriving  at  the 
place  of  execution  with  tlie  loss  of  an  eye, 
perhaps  both ;  and  all  these  cruelties  are  prac- 
tised to  feed  the  voluptuous  appetite  of  man, 
who  on  milk  and  vegetable  diet  might  enjoy 
long  life,  had  not  custom  seduced  him  to  Im 
ruin, 

n2 
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"  His  liquid  too,  is  changed  by  custom 
from  tlie  wholesome  element  of  nature,  to 
poisonous  juices,  produced  by  the  abject 
slavery  of  thousands,  bought  and  sold  like 
cattle,  by  beings  who  bear  the  title  of  huma- 
nity, but  whose  feelings  custom  hatli  rendered 
brutal,  callous,  and  depraved.  Nay,  even 
the  luxurious  beds  you  sleep  on,  and  the  cu- 
shion that  pillows  your  head,  are  filled  with 
the  covering  torn  with  violence  and  flaying 
torture  from  the  bodies  of  animated  be- 
ings, tremblingly  alive  to  every  corporeal 
feeling,  and  then  turned  naked  to  the  chilling 
blast.  The  Smithfield  sacrifices,  previous  to 
a  market  day,  the  groans  of  dying  thousands 
tortured  by  human  brutes,  the  dead  carcases 
hanging  in  terrible  array,  would,  to  the  unac- 
customed observer,  the  Hindoo  child  of 
nature^  stamp  us  at  once  for  a  nation  of 
savages.  The  crimped  salmon,  the  barbacued 
.pig,  the  rc.asted  lobster,  the  eel  flayed  ahve, 
are  only  s  part  of  the  evils  to  which  tyrcmt 
custom  has  famiharly  habituated  the  greater  tj/- 
rant  man.'' 

At  the  close  of  this  extraordinary  speech  ; 
Master  Carr  took  hu  leave ;  during  its  deUvery,  , 
Croose  sat  with  mouth  extended,  and  his  lit-   I 
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tie  eyes  on  the  full  stretch,  whil>:t  his  more 
unsettled  rib  changed  posture  twenty  times, 
fanned  herself  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
shewed  evident  marks  of  discontent.  As 
soon  as  Carr  left  us,  she  exclaimed,  with- 
much  vehemence,  "  So  this  is  one  of  your 
modern  reformers  I  suppose ;  I  have  seen 
many  such  hanging  on  the  lamp-posts  in  Ire- 
land ;  I  wish  I  had  them  all  in  my  power.  I'd 
give  their  necks  a  twist." 

**  Nay,  my    dear,"   cried   the   old   man, 

"  keep  out  of  the  shop  ;  Mr.  and  I\Ir:s.  R- 

know  nothing  about  Iwht,  though  tii'^v  /ri^y 
perhaps  think  you  have  too  much  hue  bam 
about  you."  The  haughty  dame  made  an 
attempt  to  depart,  but  was  over-ruled  on  her 
husband's  promise  to  shock  her  ears  no  more 
with  such  low  rihuldry ;  but  before  the  close 
of  supper  there  was  a  fresh  cause  of  offence  ; 
Martha^  in  handing  the  bread,  presented  it  to 

my  right  hand,  Mrs.  R told  her  always 

to  go  to  the  leit ;  "  Aye,  aye,"  cried  Goose, 
**  ever  while  you  live  the  button  hole  side.'' 
This  reference  to  old  times  was  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  Mother  Goose  ;  down  went  the 
knife  and  fork,  on  went  the  green  sick  calash, 
and  we  were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  com- 
n3 
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fortable  glass,  free  from  pride  and  affecta- 
tion. 

The  day  follov/ing  we  visited  Master  Carr 
for  the  last  time,  and  found  him  busied  as 
usual.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  the  boys  were 
dismissed,  and  the  tea  equipage  prQduced. 
"  We  have  brought  our  two  httle  pets,"  said 

Mrs.  R ,  *'  I  trust  them  to  your  care  with 

confidence,  and  a  sincere  hope  that  they  may 
add  to  the  comforts  of  your  solitude.'* 
"  Lady,"  replied  he,  strewing  com  upon  the 
floor,  *'  I  hold  myself  indebted  for  your  pre- 
sent; they  shall  live  wellj  and  9S  lon^  as  nature 
will  permit;  I  hear  with  regret  that  you  are 
on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  and  that  this,  in 
all  probability,  is  our  last  meeting  on  earth ; 
it  may  please  the  great  Creator,  perhaps, 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  in  a  country 
where  the  crime  of  cruelty  is  unknown ;  where 
the  noble  feelings  of  the  mind  are  unvitiated, 
where  the  war  whcop  is  never  heai'd,  and 
where  the  savage  inclination  to  delight  in  the 
torment,  and  sport  with  the  feelings  of  inno- 
cent unoffending  animals,  is  neither  heard, 
seen,  nor  imagined.  If  pecuniary  circum- 
stances are  the  immediate  cause  of  your  de- 
parture, attended  by  present  inconvenience,  I 
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can  assist  jou  ;  I  am  not  unprovided  with  the 
means,  and  wish  to  do  it ;  money  to  me  is  of 
little  value,  except  as  a  medimn  to  assist  the 
unfortunate,  iand  though  not  what  the  world 
calls  rich,  I  receive  an  annual  remittance  more 
than  adequate  to  my  expenditure." 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  explain  my  feel- 
ings at  this  unexpected  offer;  pecuniary  aid 
from  such  a  quarter,  from  the  inhabitant  of 
a  mean  hut,  was  as  pleasing  as  unlocked  for ; 
he  was  drawing  a  small  box  from  under  his 
bed,  when  I  stopped  him,  "  My  good  friend, 
your  free-will  offering  is,  in  every  point  of 
view,  a  gratifying  circumstance,  but  I  will 
not,  cannot  accept  it ;  believe  me,  I  do  not 
want  it.  Pecuniary  views,  I  confess,  carry 
me  to  England,  but  only  in  perspective ;  I 
came  to  this  place,  as  I  before  told  you,  in 
hopes  of  turning  the  little  I  possessed  into 
profit  sufficient  to  maintain  us  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  necessary  of  life  is  reasonable; 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  all  my  attempts, 
and  must,  though  unwillingly,  return  to  the 
stage,  the  only  means,  I  find,  by  which  I  am 
at  all  calculated  to  procure  a  livelihood.  At 
present  my  finances  are  fully  adequate  to  my 
necessities,  and  it  would  be  highly  criminal  t^ 
N  4 
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borrow  what  I  do  not  want,  or  may  probably 
never  have  it  in  my  power  to  repay. 

"  If  I  were  not  acquainted  with  your  dispo- 
sition, it  would  appear  strange,  that  a  person 
whose  circumstances  permit  the  enjoyment  of 
comforts,  should  voluntarily  deprive  himself  of 
them,  but  your  uncommon  mode  of  thinking 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  your  actions.'* 

*'  You  are  right,"  he  replied  ;  "  Shyluck 
says,  *  I  can  neither  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  talk  with  you  ;"  so  it  is  with  me  and 
the  world.  I  disapprove  their  customs  and 
their  conduct ;  I'll  neither  rob,  nor  be  robbed, 
kill,  nor  be  killed,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  left  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  in  disgust,  and  still  con- 
tinue in  the  same  disposition.  Intellectual 
pleasures  are  the  only  enjoyments  I  ever  had 
any  relish  for;  here  I  can  indulge  my  humor, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  render  more 
sei'vice  to  animated  imture,  than  any  other 
situation  would  permit.  I  instruct  youth, 
who  Vr'ould  otherwise  ripen  in  cruel  preju- 
dices, and  not  in  superstition.  The  overplus 
of  my  income  enables  me  to  succour  tlie 
aftlicted;  and  my  knowledge  in  medicine,  to 
supply  tke  healinjj  balm,  without  wliich  many 
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poor  objects  might  perish,  from  the  great 
distance  of  other  medical  aid,  and  the  conse- 
quent expense  attending  it.  You  are  now  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  and  consequences  of 
the  sechision  in  which  I  mean  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Hfe,  fully  persuaded  that  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  evils  in  the  world  justify  a 
choice  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  may  ap- 
pear strange,  and  no  doubt  has  stamped  me 
with  the  character  of  a  misanthropic  madman." 

After  an  hour  spent  in  the  feast  of  reason, 
a  banquet  seldom  found  at  a  Manxman's 
table,  we  took  a  reluctant,  an  affectionate, 
and  a  last  farewell  of  Master  Carr.  Having 
a  perfect  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  our 
worthy  landlady,  I  left  the  furniture  to  be  dis- 
posed of  hv  her  at  a  more  suitable  season 
than  the  depth  of  winter,  when  money  was 
scarce,  and  the  people  out  of  employment ;  the 
trust  was  justified  by  the  event,  and  the 
receipts  honestly  remitted  to  me  the  follow- 
ing summer  at  Liverpool.  A  chaise  being 
sent  for  from  Douglas,  we  took  leave  of  the 
Goose  i'amily  without  nmch  reluctimce,  but 
the  truly  worthy  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  her  amiix-' 
ble  children,  though  involved  in  ignorance^ 
prejudice,  and  superstition,  v/ere  vmX  parted 
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from  without  a  pang ;  in  their  prayers  we 
often  heard  our  names  mentioned,  and  doubt- 
less the  good  people  were  putting  up  pious  ori- 
sons for  our  eternal  happiness.  With  tears  we 
bade  adieu,  and  were  set  down  in  safety  at  the 
hotel  in  Douglas. 

Douglas   is    the  principal   town   on   the 
island,  greatly  exceeding  the  others  in  popula- 
tion, refinement,  and,  of  course,  in  expense. 
The  inhabitants,  generally  speaking,  are  inde- 
pendent, indolent^  dissipated,  and,  above  all, 
curious  after  every  trifling  occurrence  that 
may  supply  food  for  conversation,  in  which 
defamation  bears  no    inconsiderable  part. — 
The  Whitehaven  packet  was  ready  to  sail, 
but  the  wind  for  three  weeks  proved  contrary, 
and  a  long  bill  at  the  inn  weis  the  conse- 
quence.    Mr.  Cooper,  an  English  gentleman 
of  uncommon  information  and  great  suavity  of 
manners,  was    our    constant   associate,   and 
during  this  tiresome  interval,  by  his  pleasantry, 
intellectual   endowments,  and   knowledge  of 
the  world,  so  far  ingratiated  liimself  into  our 
esteem,  that  the  parting  on  my  part,  I  can 
truly  say,  was  painful. 

Wyist  we  waited  at  Douglas,  a  stranger 
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came  to  tliehotel,  who  in  course  of  conversation 

informed  us  he  lived  at  the  village  of  S , 

on  the  borders  of  Shropshire ;  this  place  I  knew 
to  be  the  residence  of  Peletier's  friendly  doc- 
tor. Feeling  that  respect  for  liis  character 
which  the  interesting  foreigner's  narrative  was 
calculated  to  inspire,  I  enquired  concerning  his 
welfare ;  this,  from  a  natural  coincidence,  led 
us  to  speak  of  Peletier,  who,  I  was  highly  de- 
lighted to  hear,  had,  after  the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre, returned  to  his  native  country  and  his 
virtuous  wife,  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the 
day,  on  which  the  princess  Lamballe  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  tyranny  and  persecution. 

At  length  we  had  notice  to  go  on  board, 
"  the  wind"  sat  ''  in  tlie  shoulder  of  our  sail," 
and  at  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, we  weighed  anchor  with  a  fair  though 
boisterous  gale,  which  increased  to  a  hurricane 
ere  we  had  well  cleared  the  island.  As  I  had 
never  witnessed  so  rough  a  sea  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  I  ventured  to  leave  the  cabin,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  iull  moon  (though  frequently 
overshadowed),  beheld  a  sight  which  filled  my 
mind  with  awe,  with  wonder,  and  with  terror ; 
tlie  sailors  could  with  difficulty  keep  their 
footing,  whilst  from  the  forecastle  hold,  a 
n6 
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most  extraordinary  noise  issued,  arising  from 
the  cackling,  qv.acking,  and  hissing  of  fowls, 
geese,  and  ducks,  intermixed  with  a  human 
voice,  which  bawl'd  out  in  an  imperative  tone, 

*'  open  the  hatch,   I  say,  d n  you,  open 

the  hatch,  do  you  mean  to  smother  me  ?" 

A  sailor  with  difficulty  uncovered  the  hold, 
and  a  bald  human  head  appeared,  except  be- 
ing partially  covered  with  blood  and  feathers  ; 
his  body  was  half  dragged  through  the  opening, 
when  a  tremendous  sea  broke  over  us,  sent  Oie 
unfortunate  prisoner  to  his  forjner  j^lace  of  con- 
finement, and  produced  re-iterated  complaints 
from  his  feathered  companions.  Another  at- 
tempt w^as  made  with  more  success,  and  on  bis 
hands  and  knees,  this  strange  being  crept  to- 
wards our  cabin;  I,  of  course  retreated,  and  as 
he  came  down  the  gangway,  heard  him  ex- 
claim, **•  D— • — n  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Legs  of 
Man,  the  Calf  of  Man,  and  all  the  men  upon 
it!  if  ever  again  I  venture  my  carcase  amongst 
such  herring  hounds,  may  I  be  lacerated,  fu- 
migated, feathered,  bled,  and  lubricated  with 
salt  water !  God  help  thee  Doctor  Hannner 
vulgarly  called  Jacob."  To  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, I  found  this  ingenious  inventor,  and  sole 
proprietor  of  the  universal  liniment,  had  been 
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under  the  degrading  necessity  of  secreting  liis 
princely  person  amongst  at  least  an  hundred  of 
the  feathered  tribe  on  the  road  to  Whiteha\'en 
Market,  to  avoid  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  office; 
for  Lord  Henry  M — — y's  interest  could  not 
procure  him  a  pass,  until  his  creditors  were 
satisfied.  To  avoid  laughing  at  the  poor 
doctor's  woe-hegone  figure  was  impossible ; 
from  the  heaving  and  tossing  of  the  vessel, 
his  wig  had  escaped  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  and  coming  in  contact  with  his  ship- 
mates, their  claws  and  bilis  had  lacerated  Iiis* 
bald  pate  in  every  direction,  to  which  the 
feathers  had  adhered  with  great  pertinacity, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  his  black  coat,  a 
casual  observer  would  have  supposed  him  just 
emerging  from  a  snow  shower. 

**  Thus  equipped,  he  stood  before  us,'*  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  a  person  laughing  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  war  of  elements ;  but  the 
moment  he  discovered  who  it  was,  he  roan^d 
out,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Roame\  !  what  will  become 
of  us  I  Y^ell,  ive  shall  all  drown  together,  that's 
one  comfort,  so  I  must  pay  you  your  guinea 
in  the  other  world,  my  universal  liniment  will 
be  lost  to  posterity,  and  Dr.  Hammer,  educat- 
ed at  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  created  merely 
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for  the  purpose  of  filling  pi  seen  ahclominusy 
vulgarly  called  the  bellies  of  fish.  If  ever  I 
again  set  foot  on  terra  Jirina,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  may  my  brains  be  scoop'd  out 
with  a  cockle  shell,  io  lubricate  the  wheels  of 
a  waggon,  if  ever  I,  Jacob  Hammer,  take  ano- 
ther cruise."  I  tacitly  coincided  with  the  doc- 
tor's resolution,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed, 
with  as  much  composure  as  I  could  command, 
to  await  the  result  of  this  raighty  contest  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  Ann  was  too  nmch 
indisposed  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  tlie 
storm,  sickness  had  overpowered  every  other 
sensation;  and  this  I  cannot  help  thinking  a 
very  desirable  event  in  such  a  situation,  inas-* 
much  as  bodily  pain  is  less  acute,  less  terrific, 
than  the  idea  of  being  suddenly  and  violently 
launched  into  eternity. 

At  dawn  of  day,  tlie  captain  approached 
the  cabin,  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  that 
Whitehaven  was  in  sight,  and  he  trusted  ano- 
ther hour  would  land  us  safe  within  the  pier. 
His  prognostic  was  verified,  though  under  a 
less  skilful  pilot  we  might  have  been  lost,  lor, 
wafted  by  **  the  wings  of  mighty  winds,"  we 
narrowly  escaped  being  driven  on  shore*  The 
vessel,  however,  was  at  length  safely  moored,, 
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but  Dr.  Hammer  swore,  he  would  not  stir  a 
step  without  his  wig.  "  Would  you  have  me," 
said  he,  "  appear  in  this  respectable  town  like 
a  person  vulgarly  called  a  blackguard?  .No  1 
I  must  recover  my  peruque,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  appearing  respectable  in  course." 
Finding  the  search  would  be  attended  with 
delay,  and  naturally  anxious,  after  the  perils 
of  a  sleepless  night,  to  get  refreshment  and 
rest,  we  lelt  him,  and  were  soon  seated  before 
a  good  fire,  in  a  clean  room,  and  every  appen- 
dage necessary  for  a  comfortable  breakfast. 
The  storm  continued  the  whole  of  that  day, 
and  the  night  following  became  so  tremendous, 
that  the  wonder-stricken  inhabitants  with  con- 
sternation beheld  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  under  water,  and  seventy  yards  of  the 
new,  beautiful,  and  apparently  impregnable 
pier,  washed  away ;  so  that  one  day  only  inter- 
vened between  us,  and  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

«  HE'S  MUCH  TO  BLAME." 

"  HOLCRorr. 


*'  It  is  good  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

Shakesi'F.are. 


Thankful  for  our  safety,  I  beg-aii  to  think  of 
means  for  retrieving  lost  time.  Five  guineas 
comprised  the  whole  of  my  worldly  wealth,  but 
the  appearance  of  Whitehaven  held  forth  a 
flattering  prospect  of  increasing  it.  Without 
loss  of  time,  I  made  application  ibr  the  theatre, 
and  waited  on  the  magistrate  for  permission  to 
exhibit  "  The  Brooms ;"  to  this  he  cheerfully 

acceded.  Fortunately  Lord  L ,  the  tyrant 

of  the  North,  was  then  in  London ;  had  he 
been  in  Cumberland,  solicitation  -uoiild  huve 
been  useless;  for  to  such  a  height  did  this  uoble 
man  carry  his  opposition  to  any  thing  which 
bore  the  name  of  amusement — so  determined 
was  he  that  the  town  should,  in  no  degree, 
relax  from  their  accustomed  rigidity  of  man- 
ners, that  a  short  time  previous,  a  company 
of  comedians,  with  their  manager^  Mr.  Wii- 
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liamson,  were  taken  up,  and  carried  to  the  jail 
at  Carlisle,  fift)-  miles  distant ;  to  which  place 
tiiey  were  transported,  with  all  the  ignominy 
and  insult  attached  to  criminals.  This  truly 
pitiful  P***  spared  neither  sex  nor  age  ;  for 
though  the  females  (amongst  whom  was  Mis.s 
Fontenelle)  applied  to  him  in  person,  he  load- 
ed them  with  epithets  of  opprobrium,  and 
committed  them  as  vagabonds. 

Every  thing  being  in  train  for  a  short  stay, 
I  took  a  private  lodging,  aud  soon  perceived 
my  friend,  the  Doctor,  had  prudently  done 
the  same;  for,  opposite  my  window,  his  scar- 
let sign-board  appeared,  with  the  blue  letters 
in  striking  contrast.  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
my  arrival,  nor  had  the  least  idea  of  his  in- 
tention to  settle  at  AVhitehaven;  but  pre- 
sently a  windov/,  exactly  over  the  sign,  was 
thrown  up,  and  Dr.  Hammer,  in  full  dress, 
appeared  leaning  out,  as  an  additional  source 
of  attraction.  The  moment  he  saw  me,  he 
crossed  the  street,  to  congratulate  our  arrival 
in  what  he  called  a  christian  country ;  and, 
with  many  invectives  against  Manx  men  and 
Manx  manners,  continued,  **  If  once!  am  set 
a-going  in  this  respectable  town,  the  liniment 
is  sure  to  work  its  way;  its  universality  is  un- 
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questionable— it  is  antiepileptic,  antiparalytic^ 
antiscorbutic,  antisplenetic,  autirbeumatic — 
ia  short,  for  pKtiiislcal,  dropsical,  asthmatical^ 
and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  paramount  to 
every  former  discovery;  it  is  a  lubrication  for 
the  lumbago — as  a  lithontriptic,  I  never  knew 
it  fail,  and  for  all  bnpurities  of  the  blood — 
Frobatum  est." 

Ann  smiled  whilst  this  rhapsody  was  deli- 
vered with  all  the  serious  gravity  of  the  most 
important  truth:  without  noticing  it,  he  con- 
tinued»  "  But  of  what  avail  are  the  greatest 
discoveries,  without  money  to  carry  them  into 
effect  ?  For  want  of  a  few  shillings  to  pay  for 
an  advertisement,  vulgarly  called  a  puff,  1  must 
relinquish  my  well  founded  hopes  of  future 
prosperity,  and  Jacob  Hammer,  M.  D.  (in 
whom  alone  is  concentrated  the  most  valuable 
secret  that  ever  the  expanded  mind  ol'  man 
discovered)  remain  a  prey  to  the  deleterious 
effects  of  poverty,  and  a  monument  of  national 
indiscrimination."  In  short,  this  medical  pre- 
tender, drew  upon  my  leelings,  or  rather  my 
weakness,  for  another  half  guinea,  to  set  him 
afloat,  as  he  called  it,  when  he  had  no  doubt  of 
sailing  into  public  favor,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
reciprocal  advantage* 
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As  my  exhibition  bore  the  face  of  novelty 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  proved  highly 
attractive;  the  three  nights  produced  a  weighty 
replenish,  and  I  prepared  for  our  departure, 
favored  by  a  flattering  inhodiictory  letter  from 
Mr.W ,  proprietor  of  the  Whitehaven  pa- 
per, to  one  of  tlie  body  corporate  at  Kendiil. 
Whilst  the  luggage  was  safely  stowing  in  the 
chaise,  I  went  to  say  *  Farewell'  to  Esculapius» 
"  The  liniment  had  not  yet  made  its  way;  but 
he  had  great  reason  to  conckide,  something 
handsome  would  be  done — three  bottles  were 
all  he  had  yet  disposed  of;  but  he  soon  should 
be  able  to  repay  me  with  interest,  for  as  the  li- 
niment was  only  an  external  remedy,  or  lubri- 
cation, he  meant  soon  to  offer  to  the  public  an 
internal  medicine,  which,  he  was  certain,  would 
be  in  general  reijuest."  With  these  certainties 
of  success,  I  left  the  Doctor,  v,  ith  a  certain  loss 
of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

On  our  arrival  at  Kendal^  I  waited  on  Al- 
derman P- — nn n,  with   Mr.   W '& 

letter,  who  iiitrodiiced  me  to  his  worship  the 
Mayor,  a  very  gentlemanly  man.  Wlien  I 
made  known  the  purport  of  my  visit,  he  look'd 
at  me  with  surprise.  "  Its  very  odd,"  said  lie, 
"  but  a  poison  of^tba  same  nan>o  lias  this 
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very  day  received  my  permission,  to  exhibit 
the  same  performance,  but  perhaps  he  is  your 


avant  courier'* 


I,  of  course,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
man,  whom  he  described  as  a  little,  mean 
looking-,  ill  dressed  person,  who  said,  "  he 
was  just  arrived  from  Whitehaven,  where  his 
Brootns    had   been  uncommonly  successful." 

Mr.  P now   produced   the    letter, 

which,  coming  from  so  respectable  a  quarter, 
opened  the  magistrate's  eyes  to  the  imposition 
my  prototype  had  practised,  and  he  not  only 
politely  assented  to  my  request,  but  promised 
to  patronise  it.  Thus  far  the  imposture 
seemed  rather  a  favorable  circumstance,  and 
promised  a  support  I  should  otherwise  per- 
haps in  vain  have  expected. 

Returning  from  the  mayor's,  I  called  at 
the  theatre,  and  found  the  vtl/er  Mr.  Romneif 
busily  preparing  for  hh  exhibition.  At  sight 
of  me  he  turned  pale  with  alarm,  and  in  him 
1  recognised  the  person  who  a  few  evenings 
before  had  advertised  a  performance  at 
WHiitehaven,  under  the  name  of  Dibditi,  but 
wlio  had  been  so  roughly  treated  by  the  au- 
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-dience,  he  was  glad  to  compromise  matters, 
by  offering  to  return  their  money. 

After  representing  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  threatening  a  prosecution  if  he 
did  not  immediately  leave  the  town,  he  confessed 
**  that  poverty  had  instigated  him  to  assume 
a  -name  which,  from  the  Whiteliaven  papers, 
was  become  very  popular  in  Cumberh\iid ; 
that  he  had  been  at  some  trifling  expence  in 
bills,  &c.  and  without  assistance  was  unable 
to  make  good  his  retreat."  The  man's  ap- 
pearance Avas  of  itseir  suliicient  to  excite  com- 
passion, I  therefore  gave  him  half  a  guinea, 
and  was  left  (as  I  then  thought)  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  town.  But  that  the  mischief 
might  spread  as  little  as  possible,  I  dispatch- 
ed the  following  letter  to  Mr.  W —  of  White- 
haven : 

"  To  the  Proprietor  of  the  Cumberland  Paequet, 

"  SIR, 

'*  The  person  who  imposed  himself  upon 
the  town  of  Whitehaven  as  n  son  of  Dibdin  (mentioned 
in  your  last  paper)  has,  I  find,  been  at  Cockcrmouth, 
under  the  name  of  Romney,  spoke  highly  of  the  success 
his  **  Brooms"  met  with  at  Wiiitchaven,  and  with  con- 
tempt of  a  man  who,  calling  himseli'  Dibdin,  had  the 
impudence  to  oppose  him  in  the  Assembly  Room !  ! ! 
Now,  sir,   theugh  such  contemptible  tricks  must  in  the 
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end  bring  on  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  inftgnificanct 
of  the  object  places  him  beneath  notice  j  yet,  lest  the  un- 
^u'^ipecting  should  become  a  prey  to  such  7iame  iteahrs'-^ 
lest  the  over  credulous  landlady  should  be  robbed  of  her 
reckoning— lest  the  laborious  Mrs.  Siuls  should  In  vain 
apply  for  her  well  earned  two  pence  ;  and  lastly,  lest  all 
this  should  be  done  vmder  my  good  name,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  request  your  insertion  of  this  letter  as  a  caution 
to  the  unwary,  and  perhaps  a  check  to  the  impostor. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  with  all  possible  respect, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

S.  W.  R.'^ 
jLendal,30th,  Ja/manj,  1796. 

With  tlie  most  sanguine  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  evening  appointed  for  my  first  per- 
formance arrived,  wlien  an  obstacle  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  blind  recorder ;  as 
I  ",vas  going  to  the  theatre,  one  of  the  corpo- 
jration  satellites,  in  a  kind  of  zi-'hip  beggar  li- 
very, brought  the  great  mans  request  to  sec 
me  immediately.  From  the  panting  haste  of 
the  messenger,  and  the  great  stress  laid  on 
the  Tvord  immediatelij,  I  found  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  and  therefore  accompanied  the 
man  to  the  house  of  Mr,  Recorder. 

I  was  shewn  into  a  small  parlour,  where 
sat  the  old  blind  man,  an  emblem  of  impar- 
tial justice,  and  a  coarse,  vulgar  looking  young 
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T^oman,  his  daughter  ;  the  first  appearai>ce 
filled  me  with  that  reverence  and  pity, 
age  and  want  oi  sight  naturally  create,  ilpt 
suspecting  the  business  on  which  I  vras  sum- 
moned; I  was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
jnan,  and  that  tijis  petty  tyrant,  filled  with  the 
pride  of  office,  was  austere,  morose,  and  gorged 
with  prejudice.  When  I  had  seated  myi^elf, 
he  thus  addressed  me  ; 

'*  Sir,  I  understand  you  are  a  public  lec- 
turer ;  pray  on  what  subjects  do  you  speak  ?" 

"  My  lecture  consists  of  three  diiferent 
heads,  history,  satire,  and  sentiment;  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  songs." 

*'  But,  sir,"  replied  he,  flourishing  a  small 
stick,  "  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  no  public 
Jjerformance  must  be  exhibited,  without  the 
J)ermission  of  the  thief  magistrate." 

I  then  informed  him  of  the  letter  of  recom- 

«iendation  Mr.  W had  favoured  me  v, ith 

to  Alderman  P ,   of  his  introduction 

to  the  Mayor,  and  finally,  of  having  obtained 
his  sanction. 

7 
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At  this  he  seemed  greatiy  exasperated, 
switched  his  spindle  legs  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  replied,  "  It  can't  be  — he  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  without  consult- 
ing me — he  could  not  sanction  a  performance 
of  this  kind — why  it  appears  to  me  highly 
seditious,  and  tends  to  ridicule  the  government 
of  the  country :  read,  my  dear,  the  passage  I 
objected  to." 

His  daughter  then  read  part  of  my  bill, 
which  ran  thus :  "  Staggering  politics — 
knock  me  down  poHtics — and  politics  in  tlie 
suds."  "  Now,  sir,"  continued  he,  tuniing  in 
his  chair  with  exulting  pride,  **  what  do  you 
fay  to  this  T' 

**  Why  sir,  I  say  that  I  can  explain  the 
passage  to  your  satisl'action.  In  the  satirical 
part  of  ray  lecture,  I  give  an  imitation  of  an 
intoxicated  politician  staggering  home,  at  the 
same  time  singing  *  Steady  boys,  steady' — 
another,  of  a  political  butcher,  knocking  down 
his  ox,  to  the  tune  of  *  Oh  the  roast  beef  of 
old  England' — and  third  of  a  washerwoman, 
up  to  her  elbows  in  suds,  singing  '  Confound 
their  politics,  fini^trate  their  knavish  tricks/ 
&c. ;  and  this,   in  tlie  bill,   I  whimsically  stile 
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Staggering  politics — knock  me  down  politics 
and  politics  in  the  suds." 

The  daughter,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  aci- 
dity of  disposition,  could  scarcely  refrain  a 
smile;  but  the  Recorder,  with  much  heat, 
observed,  "  This  explanation  won't  do,  sir  ; 
politics  are  matters  of  serious  import,  and  not 
to  be  ridiculed  at  the  pleasure  of  every  ad- 
venturer ;  your  letter  of  recommendation  too, 
let  me  tell  you,  does  you  no  credit ;  it  is  an 
easy  matter  for  one  disaffected  person  to  re- 
commend another  ;  licentious  newspapers  are 
become  too  common,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and 
ought  to  be  curbed.  Ifindi-ed  you  had  been 
recommended  by  a  friend  of  that  noble  pa- 
triot Lord  L something  moral  might 

have  been  expected,  but  we   all  know  what 
Hr.  W is." 

I  had  hitherto  checked  the  natural  irrita- 
bility of  my  temper,  because  my  interest  was 
at  stake ;  but  now,  finding  this  ministerial  nii- 
nion  my  determined  enemy,  I  replied  with 
gome  warmth,  **  The  part  of  my  bill  to  which 
you  object  has  no  more  to  do  with  politics 
than  you  have  with  liberality;  if  it  had,  do 
VOL.  III.  o 
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you  suppose  the  magistrates  of  other  tO¥ms 
would  have  overlooked  it  ?  As  to  your  illiberal 
and  contemptible  insinuations  respecting  my 
friend  Mr.  W ,  they  are  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter with  the  rest  of  your  conduct,  and  con- 
vince me,  that  censure,  from  some  people,  is 
praise  in  disguise.  After  having  obtained  the 
full  and  decided  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  I 
wish  to  know  by  what  authority  you,  who  hold 
a  subordinate  station,  take  upon  you  to  dispute 
it?  but  the  public,  before  you  are  a  day  old- 
er, shall  be  in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  and 
let  them  judge  between  us." 

To  describe  his  rage  at  this  speech  is 
impossible,  the  little  switch  went  round  with 
whistling  velocity,  he  stamp'd  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  literally  foamed  at  the 
mouth  ;  in  the  midst  of  this  paroxysm,  I  took 
up  my  hat,  and  left  him  to  grow  cool  at  lei- 
sure, I  instantly  went  to  the  worthy  alder- 
man P ,  and  represented  the  whole  scene; 

he  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  "  I  am  afraid 
this  man  will  prevent  your  performance, 
he  is  a  sort  of  polar  star  amongst  the  junior 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  tieated 
with  marked  deference,  both  on  account  of 
his  years,  and  his  legal  knowledge ;  you  had 
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better,  at  any  rate,  decline  your  attempt  this 
evening,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps  things  may 
come  round  in  your  favor."  For  several 
days  I  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  the 
Mayor  was  inclined  to  serve  me,  but  stood  in 
so  much  awe  of  the  recorder,  that  in  fact,  he, 
had  no  will  of  his  own,  and  at  length,  though 
very  politely,  withdrew  his  consent ;  thus  the 
Mayor  was  governed  by  the  Recorder — the 
Hecorder  was  governed  by  Lord  L-*-^ — ,  and 

Lord  L was    governed  by  the   d 1. 

The  expence  of  this  fruitless  attempt  was 
considerable,  but  the  mortification  immense ; 
however  as  might  constitutes  right,  accoi  ding 
to  modern  morality,  I  was  compelled  to  stifle 
my  resentment,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Manchester. 

About  half  way  between  Garstang  and 
Preston,  we  observed  a  corpulent  person  in 
black,  with  something  under  his  arm  covered 
with  green  baize,  in  shape  resembhng  a  baro- 
meter but  much  longer.  He  bustled  along, 
as  if  eager  to  make  expeditious  way,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  for  although  his  dumpy 
l^gs  moved  quick,  his  feet  fell  almost  on  the 
very  spot  from  whence  they  rose.  As  we 
drew  near  he  turned  up  his  countenance,  and 
o2 
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to  our  surprise  we  discovered  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  all  powerful  liniment.  1 
stopped  the  chaise  and  hailed  him,  "  what ! 
most  noble  Doctor !  which  way  are  you 
bending  your  puissant  steps?"  Finding  he 
was  bound  to  Preston,  we  took  him  up,  and 
enquired  what  sudden  emergency  had  obliged 
him  to  leave  Whitehaven.  "  Oh  the  d— dest 
misfortune !  loss  of  reputation — loss  of  pro- 
perty— and  loss  of  life  might  have  been  the 
consequence,  had  not  I  retreated  without 
capitulation,  vulgarli/  called  run  away.  My 
liniment  began  to  be  talked  of,  I  had  sold  four 
more  bottles,  when  an  ignorant  country  fel- 
low applied  to  me  v/ith  violent  symptoms  of 
pleurisy ;  I  ordered  him  to  lubricate  tlie 
part  affected  twice  a  day  with  the  liniment ; 
but  conceiving,  that,  as  the  pain  was  inward, 
the  application  to  have  any  effect  must  be 
swallowecly  the  stupid  dclt  lubricated  the  inte- 
rior, which  naturally  produced  a  diarrhoea, 
of  such  alarming  force,  that  the  consequences 
proved  fatal.  The  neighbours  took  the  alarm, 
the  liniment  was  produced,  and  the  ignora- 
muses pronounced  a  sentence  of  murder 
against  Jacob  Hammer,  M.  D.  Not  choosing 
to  stand  my  trial,  I  seized  the  advantage  of  \\ 
dark  night,  took  down  my  sign,  and  folding  it 
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as  you  see,  in  a  piece  of  green  baize,  emigrated 
from  the  inhospitable  town,  where  I  had  made 
a  local  settlement,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ge- 
neral good,  and  my  own  individual  benefit  in 
course'' 

At  Preston,  we  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr. 

John  R my  very  near  and   respectable 

relative,  who  with  his  amiable  wife,  at  all 
times,  and  during  all  seasons,  behaved  with 
brotherly  kindness.  At  the  pleasant  village 
of  Chorley,  we  likewise  passed  a  few  happy 
hours  with  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  mar- 
ried my  cousin  german.  I  do  not  know  a  mofe 
amiable  character,  than  a  respectable  country 
clergyman  !  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  liberal 
and  tolerant  in  his  principles,  not  austere  in 
his  manners,  the  poor  in  him  find  a  protector, 
and  the  rich  a  companion,  whilst  his  moral  con- 
duct is  an  example  to  both.  When  the  solemn 
bell  knolls  to  church,  the  cleanly  country  pea- 
sants crowd  the  sacred  portal  to  greet  him  as 
he  passes,  with  manners  awkward  but  sincere, 
whilst  his  gentle  admonitions  fall  with  persua- 
sive eloquence,  doubly  impressive,  because  he 
is  known  to  speak  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and 
to  practise  v/hat  he  preaches.    Such  is  literally 

the  ciiaracter  of  the  llev.O C ofChor- 

o  3 
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ley.  Towards  me,  he  always  proved  Limself  a 
friend  and  a  gentleman,  unaltered  by  circum- 
stances ;  not  like  many  a  lich  reptile  that  I  could 
mention,  with  heads  as  thick,  and  hearts  aa 
hard  as  the  adamantine  rock,  money  getting-, 
money  loving,  money  keeping  beings,  dead  to 
every  sense  but  avarice  and  pride,  totally  desti- 
tute of  the  social  afl'ections,  and  alive  only  to 
the  sordid,  pitiful  spirit  of  accumulation.  The 
reader  will  excuse  this  philippic,  I  speak  feel- 
ingly, and  though  apparently  obsure,  to  some 
I  hope  it  will  be  intelligible;  I  have  taken 
measure  of  a  brainless  skull,  but  whoever  the 
cap  fits,  is  welcome  to  wear  it. 

The  Theatre  being  open  at  Manchester,  I 
made  application  supported  by  the  interest  of 
powerful  friends,  for  an  engagement,  but  the 
old  grudge  still  kept  me  cut,  though  Xh^ 
ostensible  reason  was,  "my  strong  benefit 
interest,  which  injured  the  })eribrmers  who 
came  either  before,  or  after  me!"  TliosQ 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
the  then  Manchester  managers,  will  give  them 
all  the  credit  they  deserve  for  exquisite  feek 
ing,  and  consequently  duly  appreciate  their 
real  motives  for  this  rejection.  Managers  in 
general  study  not  the  interest  of  their  per- 
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formers,  self  is  the  governing  spring  of  all 
their  actions,  and  one  who  bears  the  character 
of  a  good  benefit  maker,  though  upon  the 
most  honourable  principles,  is  invariably  an 
object  of  jealousy. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  immediate 
employment,  we  paid  a  visit  to  our  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  who  always  received  us  as  the  re- 
turning prodigal.  My  father  I  found  full  of 
health  and  vigour,  although  in  his  seventy 
fourth  year  ;  my  wife's  parent  and  brothers  re- 
ceived us  with  open  arms  and  warm  hearts, 
whilst  those  friends  unailied  by  consanguinity, 
wsre  as  usual  kind  and  generous. 

During  our  visit,  T  wrote  to  Mr.  M ks, 

then  actmg  manager  of  the  theatre  royal,  Li- 
verpool, offering  our  services  for  the  ensuing 
season,  and  was  gratified  by  an  immediate  an- 
swer, with  an  engagement  upon  liberal  terms. 
At  this  period,  the  political  furor  nffected  the 
worthy  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  indeed 
many  other  places  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
irritation  excited  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  was  truly  ridiculous  ;  in  the  pub- 
lic roomof  every  tavern  was  written,  **  No  Ja- 
o4 
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cobins  admitted  here,"  a  test  of  supposed  loyal- 
ty, by  which  they  were  to  expect  a  renewal  of 
their  licence ;  certain  newspapers  were  taken 
in,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  conflagration, 
during  which  the  loyal  circle  danced  round 
the  flame  to  the  joyous  cliorus  of  **  God  save 
tlie  king."  The  portrait  of  Charles  Fox  iu 
any  of  these  houses  was  certain  ruin,  any  print, 
or  picture  emblematic  of  peace  was  destroyed, 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  by  an  individual  high 
in  office.  One  day,  I  observed  a  man  running 
throUj^h  a  narrow  lane,  with  the  skirt  of  his 
coat  torn  off,  followed  by  men,  women,  and 
children  in  full  cry  ;  on  enquiring  what  crime 
the  person  had  committed,  1  was  told,  this  was 
a  Jacobin  hunt ;  and  afterwards  learnt,  that 
he  was  a  very  respectable  shopkeeper,  but  so 
alarmed  at  the  chace,  that  rather  than  submit 
to  another  pursuit,  he  disposed  of  his  stock 
in  trade  and  sailed  to  America. 

About  this  time,  a  very  alarming  circum- 
stance happened,  and  caused  a  considerable 
degree  of  confusion  ;  in  the  market  place  was 
found  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  were  very 
ill  written,  and  worse  spelt,  the  following  sus- 
picious lines. 
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PLOT. 

Four  conspirators  in  masques. 

A  bowl  of  poiiou  and  two  daggers. 

Ten  soldiers  accoutred  in  the  back  street. 

The  prison  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  the 

king  carried  off  in  triumph. 
N.  B.  Soldiers  not  to  fire  till  the  watch 

word  is  given. 

The  person  who  found  this  alarming  scroll, 
had  just  ingenuity  and  discernment  enough 
to  discover,  that  the  contents  were  of  a  very 
suspicious  nature.  A  butcher  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  that  moment  passing,  he  beckon'd 
him,  and  with  an  air  of  great  importance, 

whisper'd  '*   by  G I  have  um! — Twefund 

um  aut  at  last ! — sich  aswad ! — their  II  be  oud 
scragging  at  Lancaster ! — here's  a  plot  ^'  this 
papper  to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy  aw  Manches- 
ter, and  Sazifort,  and  tack  th'  New  Bailey  by 
storm — then  they're  to  go  up  to  Lunnun,  and 
carry  away  his  majesty  in  triumph."  At  the 
close  of  tliis  information  the  two  friends  ad- 
journ'd  to  a  tavern,  to  consult  on  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  this  diabolical  plot  to 
T B B ,  Esq.  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  if  possible  to  lay  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
servation of  at  least  80,000  of  his  majesty's 
o  6 
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liege  subjects.  The  company  in  the  public 
room  were  pretty  numerous,  and  seem'd  pe- 
trified with  horror  when  the  contents  of  the 
fatal  paper  were  disclosed ;  one  said,  "  he 
bad  long  expected  something  of  the  kind,  the 
Jacobins  were  such  a  bloody  gang,  nothing 
short  of  their  extermination  cculd  save  the 
country."  Another,  replete  with  wisdom, 
shook  his  head,  wink'd  his  eye,  and  observed, 
"  he  could  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  ring- 
leader, a  person  seldom  underwent  a  public 
trial,  without  some  foundation  of  guilt,  and 
though  he  was  lucky  enough  to  be  acquitted, 
yet  every  body  kiiew  what  he  would  be  at,  if 
lie  could."  A  third  **  fear'd  the  information 
came  too  late  to  be  essentially  serviceable,  he 
should  not  wonder  if  they  were  all  blown  up 
before  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  for  there  was 
no  date  to  the  conspiracy,  and  for  his  part,  he 
strongly  recommended  every  man  to  arm,  and 
stand  in  his  own  defence.  Mr.  Francis,  the 
harlequin  of  the  theatre,  who  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  in  a  corner,  attentively  listening  to  tlie 
foregoing  dialogue,  at  its  conclusion,  and  just 
as  they  had  fix'd  upon  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
the  magistrate,  coolly  observed,  "  Gentlemen, 
when  you  have  done  with  that  paper,  I'll 
thank  y  ju  for  it.  Don't  be  ajarm'd— you'll  not 
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be  blown  up  this  time ;  for  that  horrible  plan 
to  destroy  you  all,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
plot  of  our  new  pantomime,  to  be  perform'd 
to-morrow  night ;  come  to  the  play,  and  you 
shall  see  the  prison  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
king  carried  off  in  triumph.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, I  had  not  made  this  discovery,  but 
suffer 'd  you  wise  men  of  Gotham,  to  carry  on 
your  farce  a  little  farther,  it  might,  if  properly 
dramatised,  be  work'd  up  into  a  satire,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  under  the  title  of 
**  Manchester  preserved,  or  the  plot  disco- 
vered." 

Not  having  seen  Lady  Jane  Stanley  since 
my  arrival  in  England,  I  wrote  a  long  expla- 
natory letter  of  our  proceedings  in  the  isle  of 
Man,  with  my  reasons  for  returning  again  to 
the  stage,  which,  however  unpleasant,  was  at 
this  time  absolutely  necessary.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived a  short  answer  ;  **  her  ladyship  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  I  had  again  embarked  in  the 
idle  life  of  a  player ;  nevertheless  her  friend- 
ship for  my  mother  led  her  to  wish  me  success 
in  any  honest  calling,  though  least  in  that."  I 
found  from  the  tenor  of  this  epistle,  that  her 
favor  was  011  the  decline,  her  prejudice  against 
the  stage  was  unconquerable,  jerhajjs  iu- 
o  C 
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creas'd  by  her  Noble  Relative  marrying  an 
actress ;  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if 
M-e  had  settled  in  any  branch  of  traffic,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  experienc- 
ed her  bounty  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and 
probably  afterwards.  But  nature  had  fitted 
me  for  very  few  employments,  and  trade  in  all 
its  branches  was  not  amongst  the  few.  What 
mistaken  ideas  do  we  frequently  imbibe  on 
subjects  of  which  we  are  ignorant !  that  the 
life  of  a  player  should  be  called  an  idle  one, 
is  astonishing !  it  is  certainly  more  exempt 
from  bodily  labour  than  husbandry,  or  some  of 
the  mechanical  employments,  but  there  is  not 
so  arduous  an  undertaking,  so  completely 
mental  a  drudgery,  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
materially  concern'd  in  theatrical  representa- 
tions ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  small,  very 
small  pittance,  their  utmost  endeavors  can 
procure  in  provincial  theatres,  I  am  led  to  ar- 
raign the  justice  of  the  fates  and  destinies,  who 
frequently  crown  with  favors  the  man  who  has 
not  an  idea  beyond  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  whilst  those  who  possess  genius  and 
talent,  and  exert  the  nobler  energies  of  the 
mind,  in  "  holding  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,'^  are  look'd  upon  with  contempt,  even 
by  a  rusty,  rammy  retailer  of  butter,  bacon, 
and  cheese. 
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In  the  month  of  June  we  join'd  the  dra- 
matic forces  assembled  at  Liverpool,  under 

the   command  of  Mr.  A ,  the  company 

consisted  of  Messrs.  Aicken,  Whitfield,  Har- 
greaves.  Banks,  Tyrrel,  Farley,  Simmons, 
Hollinsworth,  Evatt,  Stanton,  Glassington, 
Sparks,  and  Creswell. Mesdames  Mat- 
tocks, Ward,  Beaumont,  Creswell,  Evatt, 
Stenton,  Sparks,  Miss  Valois  and  Miss  Mel- 
lon.  r- Acting  manager  and  treasurer,   Mr, 

Mattocks.  Mrs.  Siddons  open'd  the  theatre, 
with  great  ec/rt^,  and  during  tiie  season  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Palmer,  H.  Johnson,  Incledon,  and 
Miss  Wallis,  made  flying  visits.  The  mana- 
ger, though  he  bore  the  character  of  a  haugh- 
ty tyrant,  which  indeed  his  external  deport- 
ment was  highly  calculated  to  confirm,  proved 
by  his  general  cor\duct,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  others,  that  he  had  not,  at  least, 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  title.  By  nature 
austere  in  manners,  he  would  grant  a  favor 
with  less  grace  than  others  would  inflict  a  pu- 
nishment, but  then  he  did  grant  it,  and  not 
unfrequently  sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  the 
interest  of  his  performers;  in  short,  take 
theatrical  commanders  in  the  gross,  and  the 
gentleman  I  am  speaking  of,  though  not  pos- 
sess'd  of  a  grain  of  suavity,  or  an  atom  of 
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ioft  smilifig  gentleness,  will  not  be  found  tlie 
very  worst  of  all  possible  managers.  The 
theatre  this  summer  was  highly  attractive, 
money  flowed  into  the  treasury,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  trifling ;  nothing,  in  comparison 
to  what  they  are  at  present.  Liverpool  is 
decidedly  the  best  theatrical  town  in  the  king- 
dom, I  will  not  except  even  the  metropolis,  if 
we  allow  for  the  difference  of  extent  and  po- 
pulation ;  indeed  I  think  it  approaches  nearer 
to  London  than  any  other  provincial  town  in 
appearance,  and  in  the  polish,  and  general  in- 
fonnation  of  the  inhabitants;  commercial 
towns  have  in  this  respect  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  those  confined  to  manufactories ;  a 
constant  intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
civilizes  Ihe  mind,  expands  the  understanding,. 
and  tends  to  destroy  those  illiberal  opinions 
we  are  too  apt  to  i'orm  of  countries  we  are 
strangers  to,  and  people  with  whom  we  have 
no  connexion. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  I  made  an  en- 
gagement   to   join    Mr.    S- K ,    at 

Newcastle  upon  T}ne,  towards  which  place 
we  departed  in  the  York  mail,  and  arrived  at 
our  destination  without  accident  or  adventure^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S K 'a  dramatic  excel- 
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lence  is  too  well  known  both  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  great  mart  for  sterling  merit,  for  my 
opinion  to  have  much  infjuence,  I  shall^here- 
fore  wave  the  subject.  As  private  individuals, 
I  respect  them,  if  there  are  people  who  do 
iioty  it  is  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  v/hich  a  friendly  intercourse 
of  eighteen  months  made  me  fully  acquainted 
with.  There  are  general  traits  of  strong  sense, 
and  firmness  of  mind,  in  the  whole  of  Eoger 
K— 's  descendants  ;  these,  added  to  a  libe- 
ral education^  have  given  them  considerable 
advantages,  and  enabled  them  to  enter  on  the 
dramatic  career  with  greater  natural,  and  ac- 
quired support  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
their  contemporaries. 

There  is  a  blunt  sincerity  about  Mr.  S- 

K^ ,   which    is,    by    some,    denominated 

brutality,  but  he  is,  I  firmly  believe,  humane, 
generous,  and  certainly,  free  from  hypocrisy ; 
these  are  virtues,  which,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  artificial  politeness  and 
affected  suavity  of  manners,   will  be  found  of 

solid  and  sterling  weight.     Mrs.  K is  as 

perfectly  unaffected  in  her  manners,  as  the 
simple  characters  she  represents  on  the  stage, 
perhaps  better  than  any  female  now  living; 
she  is  an  amiable  wife  and  affectionato  mother ; 
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to  complete  her  character,  she  is  a  friend  to 
the  brute  creation,  and  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
a  certain  test,  whereby  to  judge  of  an  amiable 
disposition.  The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  are  proverbially  sociable  and 
liberal,  added  to  this,  I  do  not  know  a  place, 
where  cultivation  of  mind  and  intellectual 
improvement,  have  made  so  great  a  progress ; 
the  civilization  of  the  people,  the  encourage- 
ment held  forth  to  genius,  with  their  hospita- 
lity and  good  humour,  rank  them  in  the  first 
class  of  British  subjects,  and  lead  me  to  speak 
of  them,  not  in  terms  of  flattery,  but  with  the 
honest  sincerity  of  a  rnan  honored  by  individual 
notice,  and  fully  sensible  of  their  noble  inde- 
pendance  of  character. 

Mr,  K 's  company  at  that  time  con- 
sisted oi'  the  manager,  Messrs.  H.  Siddons, 
Melvin,  Bew,  Decamp,  Rock,  Scriven,  Bar- 
-«et,  Bennet,  Bland,  O'Neil,  and  Mills ;  Mes- 
dames  Kemble,  Bramwell,  Bew,  Walcott, 
and  Bland ;  Misses  Gough,  Jane  Kemble, 
Biggs,  and  Clagget.  These,  with  the  addition 

of  Mrs.  R and  myself,  made  a  very  good 

company,  and  the  theatre  became  fashionable. 

Before  the  end  of  the  season,  a  person  join- 
ed the  company,  to  do  what  is  commonly  called 
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Httle  business  ;  he  had  been  for  many  years  the 
hero  in  an  itinerant  troop  of  the  lowest  order, 
and  in  him  were  centered  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  o/J  sc/ioo/,  such  as  stamping  before  he 
made  his  appearance,  crossing-  at  every  period, 
protruding  the  elbow,  slapping  the  thigh^ 
pointing  the  toe,  and  all  tiie  minor  absurdities 
that  are  remembered  with  disgust,  and  were 
judiciously  reformed  by  Mr.  Garrick.  This 
actor  was  \\\efac  simile  of  KiiighCs  Tag,  and 
generally  bore  the  appellation  of  Tragedy 
Tom ;  but  he  was  not  the  only  curiosity  in  Mr, 
Kerable's  company,  we  had  occasionally  two 
prompttr^,  neither  of  whom  could  utter  an  in- 
telligibie  sentence;  one,  from  having  lost  the 
roof  of  his  mouth ;  the  other,  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  tongue,  which  so  completely  filled  the 
cavity  of  his  mouth,  that  there  was  no  space 
left  for  the  formation  of  words,  but  they  were 
gobbled  forth  in  an  unfinished  state,  clustered 
together  like  nuts,  and  instead  of  assisting  the 
memory,  completely  set  the  understanding  at 
defiance.  Tragedy  Tom,  hke  Tony  Lebrun, 
had  an  innocent  substitute  for  swearing,  **  Cut 
me  down"  was  an  expletive  of  great  use  to 
him,  particularly  in  times  of  irritation.  At  the 
period  his  benefit  v/as  announced,  there  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  Newcastle  a  shew ;  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Prince  Annamaboo  was 
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to  be  seen,  at  the  small  price  of  one  sLilling. 
Tom,  without  delay,  w  aited  on  the  proprietor^ 
and  lor  a  handsome  sum  prevailed  upoa 
his  highness  to  exhibit  his  royal  person  on  the 
stage  that  evening.  The  manager,  with  much 
good  humour,  consented,  and  the  bills  of  the 
day  announced,  that  **  between  the  acts  of  the 
play,  Piince  Jmuimahof)  would  give  a  lively 
representation  of  the  scdlpiriii  operation y  he 
•would  likewise  give  the  Indian  war  whoop  in 
all  its  various  tones,  the  tomahawk  e^'iicise, 
and  the  mode  of  feasting  at  aa  Abyssinian  ban- 
quet." The  evening  arrived,  and  many  people 
attended  to  witness  tijeje  prinn/i/  imitations. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  act  his  Hi-y/m^ss  walk- 
ed forward,  with  digniiied  step,  flourished  his 
tomahawk,  and  cut  the  ah',  exclaiming,  "  ha 
ha — ho  ho  ■"  Next  entered  a  man  with  hii 
face  blacked,  and  a  piece  of  bladder  fastened  to 
his  head  with  gum  ;  the  prince,  with  a  large 
carving  knife,  coinmenced  the  scalping  opera- 
tion, which  he  performed  in  a  stile  truly  impe^ 
rid,  holding  up  the  skin  in  token  of  triumph. 
Next  came  the  war  whoop,  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  dreadful  and  discordant  sounds  ; 
and  lastly,  the  Abyssinian  banquet,  consisting 
of  raw  beefsteaks;  these  he  made  into  rolls  as 
large  as  his  mouth  would  admit,  and  devoured 
tb^m  in  2.prihcelj/  and  dignified  manner.  Hav- 
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mg  completed  his  cannibal  repast,  he  fionrish- 
ed  his  tomahawk  in  an  exniting  manner,  ex* 
claimed  "  ha  ha — ho  ho  I"  and  made  his  exit. 


The  manager  possessed  a  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
but  without  arrogating  much  oi'  the  latter  to 
himself  in  thia  instance,  he  fancied  this  princely 
personage  was  an  impostor,  and  his  opinion 
was  confirmed  the  following  day ;  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  market  place  he  espied  the  most 
puissant  prince  Annamabco  selling  pcn-knivcs, 
scissars,  and  quills,  in  the  character  of  a  Jew 

pedlar.     "  What!"  said   Mr.  K ,    *' my 

prince,  is  tliat  yoii  ?  are  not  }(m  a  pretty 
Jewish  scoundrel  to  impose  upon  us  in  this 
manner  V 

Moses  turned  round,  and  with  an  arch  look 

replied,  **  Frinch  he  d d,  I  lash  no  princh, 

I  vash  acting  like  you — you  rash  kings,  J9;z;/c7?, 
emperors  to  night,  Stephen  Kemble's  to-mor- 
row;  1  vash  hatnpugs,  you  v ash  hampvgs,  all 
vash  hampugs'' 

Tragedy  Tom  was  a  considerable  gainer  by 
thig  imposition  on  the  public,  l)ut  when  the 
stage-keeper  produced  his  propcrtij  hill,  «i 
scene  of  warm  altercation  took  place  respect- 
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ing  the  several  items  contained  in  it.  The 
property  matCs  employment  in  a  theatre  is,  to 
provide  certain  articles  necessary  for  every  per- 
formance ;  for  instance,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  dag- 
gers, pistols,  poison,  thunder,  lightning,  sol- 
diers, virsrins,  children,  &c.  &c.  At  benefits 
these  are  paid  for  by  the  performers,  and  tlie 
evening's  bill  ran  thus : 

PROPERTE   BILL. 

Hamlet — liiterlezcd — a?id  Fatdomine, 

Skull  and  bones      - 10 

Geting  fore  mades  of  honnor      -     -     4    0 
Geting  too  cortyers      -----     2     0 

Paper  ibr  rvfs,  do. 0    2 

Geting  ibre  men  to  cary  cofin     -     -     4    0 
To  a  neddy  for  epilog       -     -     -     -     1     0 

Blader  for  scalpin    ------02 

Goin  on  myself  to  bee  scalp    -     -     -     2     6 
Soft  pummatum      ------26 

Trakle  and  vv^ater,  for  wine  at  banquit  0     Ig 
Three  wite  sheets  for  gosts  -     -     -    0     C 
Sleeping  butey  -------10 

Geting  a  child  for  ditto      -     -     -     -     1     0 

Beefe  stakes  for  Princ  Anymabow  -     1     4 
Gin  for  ditto 0    3 


0  19    21 
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When  Tragedy  Tom  had,  with  some  pains, 
made  out  the  several  articles,  and  read  the 
sum  total,  he  pulled  the  corner  of  his  hat 
over  his  eye,  drew  down  his  wristbands,  took 
several  strides  across  the  stage,  and  in  great 
tragic  fury  uttered,  ''  Cut  me  down,  scoun- 
drel !  harkee  fellow  !  what  is  this  vile  scroll 
you  have  put  into  my  hand  V  "  Why,  Sir,  its 
the  property  bill  I  have  paid  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  for  your  cruel  pa )itomime  and  Prince 
Humbug.'^  *'  Don't  be  impertinent,  sir,  or 
cut  me  dozen,  if  I  don't  shiver  you  to  atoms." 
The  enraged  tragedian  would  certainly  have 
annihilated  the  poor  stage-keeper,  if  some 
one  had  not  interfered ;  after  his  rage  had 
in  a  great  degree  evaporated,  he  continued, 
*'  Carry  this  literary  worceaw  to  your  manager, 
if  his  company  are  not  sufficient  to  perform  a 
common  play  and  farce,  without  supernume- 
rary maids  of  honour,  courtiers,  and  sleeping 
beauties,  he  ought  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  them  himself;  as  to  your  getting  a  child^  1 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  allow  you  a  shil- 
ling for  your  trouble  in  that  business  ;  I  will 
likewise  pay  you  for  the  gin,  the  l)laddcr,  the 
heef  stealis,  and  the  ass,  because  T  do  not  know 
that  managers  are  obliged  to  provide  quadru- 
peds  of   that  name,  the  blind  is  to  be  ibund 
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in  all  companies,  witness  the  sapient  composer 
of  tliis  disputed  bill."  Throwing-  the  paper, 
with  solemn  indignation,  at  the  disappointed 
property  man,  he  stalked  away,  muttei'ing,  in 
an  under  voice,  *'  cut  me  dousn  /"  "  If  you 
wait  till  I  cut  you  down,  Mr.  Stiffrump,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  you  may  hang  to  eternity.'* 

The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Macklin 
does  not  alV  apply  to  the  subject  in  question, 
but  an  unaccountable  wandering  of  the  ima- 
gination, aided,  perhaps,  by  a  slight  resem- 
blance in  person  to  Tragedy  Tom,  has  this 
moment  brought  it  to  my  recollection,  and  de- 
sultory as  it  may  appear,  I  shall  without  farther 
apology  relate  it.  As  Macklin  was  rehearsing 
the  part  of  Macbeth  in  the  Dublin  theatre,  old 
Bates,  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  was  to  per- 
form some  trifling  part,  roared  out  the  lew 
lines  he  had  to  say  in  a  loud  and  luditioiis 
manner  ;  Macklin,  naturally  overbearing  and 
irascible,  listened  to  him  with  astonishment, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  thus  ad- 
dressed him — *'  AVhy  what  the  devil  are  you 
at,  sir?  you  bawl  as  if  you  were  on  board  a 
ship  in  a  gale  ofwiiid.'*  ^*  Sir,"  rephed  Bates, 
*'  I  have  a  benefit  to  make  as  well  as  you." 
Soon  after  this,  Macklin  enquired  who  played 
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tlie  first  murderer?  Bates  again  replied, 
*'  Why  1/ou  to  be  sure."  (Macklin  had,  a  short 
time  previous,  been  arraigned  lor  killing  a  man 
by  an  unfortunate  blow  with  the  point  of  his 
cane.)  "  Mr.  Bates,"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
veteran,  "  your  impertinence  is  become  pro- 
verbial, I  wonder  you  have  so  long  escaped 
wdth  life."  To  which  the  other  replied,  "  'tis 
because  I  never  came  within  the  reach  of  your 
cane,  Mr.  Macklin," 

My  benefit,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
friends,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Lancashire 
militia,  was  beyond  expectation  productive; 
and  I  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  (Mr.  Kemble's 
next  destination),  with  50/.  in  my  pocket, 
and  several  letters  of  introduction  from  re- 
spectable people  in  Newcastle  and  Manches- 
ter. As  this  was  my  first  Caledonian  trip,  I 
entered  the  capital  with  mnny  English  preju- 
dices, which  I  had  soon  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of;  such  an  erroneous  idea  had  my  wife  of  this 
delightful  city,  that  several  articles  of  female 
dress  were  purchased  at  Newcastle,  though 
not  immediately  wanted,  under  the  persuasion 
that  Edinburgh  could  not  supply  them,  or 
make  them  up  fashionably.  AVith  such,  and 
many  otlier  false  notions  of  the  place  and  peo- 
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pie,  iT»y  sensations  may  be  imagined  when  the 
mail  set  us  down  in  the  New  Town ;  the  beauty 
and  regularity  of  the  streets,  the  uniformity 
and  elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  ani- 
mated and  extensive  view  from  Calton  hill, 
with  its  contiguity  to  the  city,  were  sources  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  in  themselves,  but  much 
greater  from  being  entirely  unexpected;  in 
short,  the  whole  appeared  something  like  the 
idea  we  form  in  youth  of  inchantment  or  fairy 
land.  In  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
middle  ranks,  every  floor  is  a  distinct  house, 
with  a  general  stair-case  ;  our  lodging  was  the 
fourth  story,  and  though  commodious  and 
comfortable,  was  attended  with  the  fatigue  of 
climbing  seventy  steps. 

At  this  period  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cresswell 
joined  the  company,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woods ;  the  latter  couple  were  residents,  and 
whoever  rented  the  theatre  were  compelled, 
(at  least  if  they  meant  to  keep  well  with  the 
town),  to  engage  them  at  a  salary  that  nearly 
doubled  that  of  any  other  performer;  not  from 
any  particular  dramatic  excellence  in  the  par- 
ties, but  from  an  amiable  trait  in  the  Edin- 
burgh audience,  who  never  desert  a  justly  es- 
teemed favorite.     Mr.  Woods  waa  a  man  of 
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unblemished  character,  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  universally  esteemed ;  his  abilities  on  the 
stage  were  at  this  time  scarcely  above  medio- 
crity, though  he  was  critically  perfect,  cor- 
rectly dress'd,  and  clean  to  a  nicety ;  but  he 
lack'd  energy,  and  was,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  mechanical  actor  of  the  old 
school;  he  had  not  an  attitude  that  was  not 
studied,  and  frequently  prolonged  the  re- 
hearsal a  full  hour,  in  practising  starts,  posi- 
tions, groans,  and  emphasis  ;  the  latter  of 
these  he  carried  to  an  excess  truly  laughable, 
and  has  been  known  to  repeat  one  short  sen- 
tence so  often,  laying  the  emphasis  each  time 
upon  a  different  word,  that  liis  ideas  were  be- 
wildered, and  the  advice  of  a  less  critical 
judgment,  or  a  less  fastidious  ear,  applied  to 
for  a  decision  his  own  conliised  imagination 
was  unable  to  determine ;  thus,  for  instance. 
**  Which  shall  I  choose  V'  This  sentence  ap- 
pears very  simple,  and  nine  people  out  of  ten 
would  pronounce  it  without  a  second  thought ; 
hot  so  Mr.  Woods,  he  uttered  it  four  differ- 
ent ways,  and  was  quite  as  undecided  the  last 
time  as  the  first — "  IV/iick  shall  I  choose? — 
which  shall  I  choose? — which  shall  1  choose? 
— which  shall  I  choo:(i  V 

VOL.    III.  V 
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He  had  different  terms  for  various  atti- 
tudes— one  position  lie  called  **  the  line  of 
beauty" — another,  *'  terrific  horror" — a  third, 
**  tremulous  agitation ;"  and  whenever  he  ex- 
hibited the  last,  his  whole  body  shook  with 
palsied  emotion. 

One  day,  after  a  long  rehearsal,  rendered 
doubly  tedious  by  Wood's  starts,  pauses,  and 
change  of  situation  to  find  the  line  of  beauty, 
some  occasion  brought  me  back  to  the  theatre, 
where  I  found  this  good  man,  and  Tragedy 
Tom  going  over  the  ground  again ;  Woods 
gave  a  start,  vociferating  **  ha  ha — h!"  the 
other  did  the  same,  stamping  their  iieet  with 
such  force,  that  dust  flew  from  every  crevice 
of  the  stage ;  then  running  towards  the  foot 
lamps,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  struck  an 
attitude,  which  Woods  called,  the  line  of  va- 
lorous expression-^  but  here  a  dispute  took 
place,  Tom  asserted,  that  **  their  hats  should 
be  knocked  off  with  the  left  hand,  both  at  the 
same  moment;"  Woods  combated  this,  as  too 
mechanical ;  Tom  brought  Mossop,  Garrick, 
Betterton,  and  Barry,  as  supporters  of  his 
system;  Woods  produced  Diggs,  Ross,Wilks, 
Cibber  and  Booth  ;  but  as  precedents  pro- 
duced  no   decision,  they  agreed  to  try  the 
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scene  once  more,  when  Tom,  in  making*  a 
lung'e,  split  his  small  clothes  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, antl  exclaiming,  **  a  cut  me  down  tailor  1 
I  must  go  home  and  repair  the  breach,"  for 
the  present  ended  the  business  between  these 
tv/o  posture  masters. 

Whatever  passion  Woods  had  to  express, 
he  practised  in  the  green-i-oom,  to  bring-  his 
mind  into  a  proper  disposition ;  if  he  ^vas  to 
be  discovered  sleeping,  he  v/oiild  sit  before 
the  glass,  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  studying, 
with  much  earnestness,  the  most  becoming 
attitude  for  a  sleeping  l^rcl,  and  this  he  called 
the  line  of  courtly  somnolency.  One  evening 
he  had  to  pourtray  a  degree  of  airyness  and 
risibility,  things  of  all  others  he  was  the  least 
capable  of;  to  work  himself  up  to  this,  he 
came  into  the  green-room  with  a  kind  of 
forced  gaiet^',  and  an  artificial  smile,  that  sat 
■very  ill  upon  him ;  **  My  next  scene,"  said  he, 
"  begins  with  *  ha !  ha  I  ha !  a  good  joke  i* 
faith,'  so  ladies  and  gentlemen  I'll  tell  you  a 
comical  story,  that  will  make  you  all  laugh, 
and  put  me  into  proper  cue."  Some  uninte- 
resting  tale  would  I'ollow,  which,  to  oblii^e  him, 
we  laughed  at,  and  sent  him  on  the  stage  m. 
high  glee. 

p  3 
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But  the  person  who  suffered  most  from 
this  eccentricity  was  Davy  Mountford,  the 
thick  speaking  prompter,  for  whenever  Woods 
had  to  enter  in  a  rage,  he  worked  himself  up 
to  it,  by  shaking  and  pummeling  poor  Davy, 
who  being  a  fat  man,  and  withal  very  short- 
winded,  was  sometimes  nearly  exhausted,  be- 
fore Woods  was  sufficiently  heated  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  scene ;  Mountford,  who  frequently 
retired  from  these  scuffles  with  discoloured 
flesh,  and  aching  limbs,  at  the  same  time  not 
chusing  to  displease  Woods,  whom  every  one 
esteemed  ;  provided  a  substitute  on  the  second 
night  of  the  Castle  Spectre  ;  Osmond  having 
handled  him  so  roughly  on  the  first  evening, 
previously  to  his  relating  the  dream,  that  he 
literally  trembled  at  the  idea  of  another  such 
encounter.  The  person  provided  as  Davy's 
double,  was  a  stout  feiiow,  whom  he  kept  out 
of  sight  till  the  scene  came  on,  then  placing 
him  in  the  prompter's  situation,  he  retired, 
and  beheld  Wood's  practising  on  the  astonish- 
ed stranger,  with  even  more  than  usual  vehe- 
mence, from  having  greater  strength  to  con- 
tend with.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  Mr. 
K  was  surprised  by  the  following  article 

in  the  property  bill :     **  To  a  man   for  Mr. 
Woods  to  beat,  one  shilling."     On  being  in- 
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terrogated,  he  said,  **  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
vide a  man  to  work  up  Mr.  Wood's  tragedy 
feelings,  for  the  prompter  would  stand  it  no 
longer." 

Though  perfectly  gentlemanly  in  personal 
appearance,  his  nose  gave  evident  signs  of 
^lood  living,  and  some  little  time  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  colour  to  a  proper  tint  for 
the  dignified  characters  he  generally  assumed ; 
on  which  account,  if  the  manager  shewed  any 
anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  the  play, 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  prompter  to 
reply,  "Sir,  we  can't  begin  till  Mr.  Woods 
has  powdered  his  nose." 

Woods  had  a  number  of  peculiarities, 
(though  all  .perfectly  innocent)  besides  those 
relating  to  his  profession ;  he  never  put  on  the 
most  trifling  article  of  dress,  without  being 
perfectly  aired;  to  such  excess  was  this  carried, 
as  even  to  include  his  sword  and  buckles.  A 
friend  caught  him  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
and  found  his  wife's  chemise  substituted  for 
the  table  cloth,  because  the  one  was  aired 
ready  for  wear,  and  the  other  in  the  state  the 
washer-woman  chose  to  send  it  home.  He 
p  3 
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regularly  lield  a  consultation  with  Mrs.  Woods-, 
previous  to  the  operation  of  cutting  his  nails, 
an  event  which  an  east  wind  w  ould  li-equently 
procrastinate,  in  short,  AVoods  was  an  amia- 
ble oddity,  and  his  death  has  been  a  loss  to 
society. 

The  season  in  Edinburgh  was  highly  pro- 
ductive to  the  manager ;  the  benefits  in  gene- 
ral were  good ;  mine,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lady  Charlotte  C — pb— II,  aided  by  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bell,  (whose  kindness  I  am  in  gra- 
titude bound  to  acknowledge)  was  beyond  ex- 
pectation lucrative,  and  I  found  myself  pos- 
sessed of  the  amazing  sum  of  one  liundred 
pounds  I  'Tis  said,  "  Experience  makes  even 
fools  wise;"  according  to  this  adage  I  ought 
to  have  been  a  §econd  Solomon;  but  experi- 
ence, though  so  dearly  purchased,  left  me  still 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money.  The  demon 
of  extravagance  attacked  me  in  the  form  of  a 
gig  and  horse ;  l>ut  this  expence  I  reconciled 
myself  to  at  the  time,  on  tlie  score  of  conve- 
venience  and  economy;  our  journies  during 
the  summer  were  both  long  and  frequent,  and 
J  flattered  myself  this  expence  would  soon  be 
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saved  in  chaise  hire.  Solomon  says,  "  Bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar,  and  he'll  never  be  wise." 
The  horse  proved  lame,  and  his  maintenance 
was  a  tax  my  finances  could  by  no  means  af- 
ford. In  opposition  to  this  substantial  evil, 
we  had  the  shadowy  gratification  of  entering' 
Glasgow  in  our  own  carriage. 


p  4 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 

"  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL/^ 

"    SlIAKr.SPEARE. 


**  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itscif, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

"    TEMPEST." 


The  city  of  Glasgow  is  a  populous  and  noble 
town.  From  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  ex- 
pect a  theatre  would  find  liberal  support ;  the 
reverse,  however,  was  the  fact;  the  receipts 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  for, 
although  Mr.  Bannister's  nights  (his  first 
Scottish  expedition)  were  well  attended,  and 
his  benefit  an  overflow,  yet  the  moment  he 
went  away,  the  theatre  was  deserted.  A  tragic 
actress  was  added  to  the  company,  (in  lieu  of 
Miss  Gough)  who,  like  Tragedy  Tom,  had 
long  borne  the  palm  in  small  provincial  thea- 
tres; her  stile,  like  his,  was  bombastic,  unna- 
tural, and  void  of  any  thing  like  ease  or  grace; 
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she  possessed  in  the  extreme  a  ridiculous  cus- 
tom, not  uncommon  amongst  country  ac- 
tresses, of  drawing  her  breath  in  the  midst  of 
serious  declamation,  in  a  manner  strongly  re- 
sembling the  noise  made  by  a  machine  called 
a  pump  ;  thus  she  obtained  the  title  of  "  the 
Tragedy  Pump ;"  but  it  was  all  useless ;  in  vain 
Woods  formed  the  line  of  beauty,  to  no  pur- 
pose the  pompous  stride  and  toe  elastic  of  Tra- 
gedy Tom,  in  vain  the  panting  heroine  worked 
the  tragedy  pump,  the  people  would  not  come, 
and  the  manager  was  under  a  necessity  of  be- 
ginning the  benefits  at  an  early  period. 

One  evening  the  play  of  Richard  was  adver- 
tised, but  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Woods,  the  tyrant  was  given  to  Tragedy 
Tom,  who  boasted  not  a  little  of  his  former 
prowess  in  the  part ;  at  the  same  time  there 
was  another  person  in  the  company,  who 
thought  lie  had  a  greater  right  to  it,  and  with 
much  surprise,  and  apparent  chagrin,  observ- 
ed, **  I  see,  Mr. ^i/our  name  is  in  the  bill 

for  Richard."  "  Yes,  Sor/'  replied  Tom,  with 
an  air  of  importance,  **  it  hath  pleased  the 
great  disposer  of  all  good  parts,  to  appoint  me 
as  the  representative  of  the  royal  Richard." 
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J^  A  At  the  rehearsal,  Lookup  (the  property- 
5>  '^  t^man)  who  for  want  of  numbers,  was  to  per- 
"^sonate  the  murderer,  when  Richard  says, 
V"  there^sblood  upon  thy  face,"  very  inno^ 
^  M  V  cently  replied,  "  aye,  it's  that  clumsy  barber, 
S  ^  ^  I  told  him  he  had  cut  me."  But  during  the 
jM. representation  at  night,  a  most  ridiculous  mis- 
J  take  happen  d;  Tragedy  Tom  had  taken  great 
5  j  pains  to  instruct  Lookup  in  his  part,  and  par- 
\  g  ticularly  dwelt  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  replies 
respecting  the  murder,  thus  : 


J 


•'  Are  they  dead?"  "  Yes,  my  lord."  "  And 
iried  too?"    "  In  t 
highness'  pleasure." 


buried  too?"    "  In  that  I  thought  to  ask  your 


Instead  of  which,  Tom,  in  the  agitation  of 
tiie  moment,  transposed  the  text,  which  the 
other  answered  literally,  as  follows, 

**  Are  they  buried  ?"  **  Yes,  my  Lord." 
"  And  dead  too?" 

"  In  that  I  thought  to  ask  your  highness* 
pleasure."  LTpon  whicli  a  facetious  Scotch- 
man from  the  galiery  called  out,  "  What  the 
Def/  muu,  dun  you  bury  folk  i'  the  sooth,  be- 
fore they  are  deed  f 
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The  benefits  were  bad ;  mine,  with  all  the 
novelty  I  could  introduce,  only  amounted  to 
eighteen  pounds,  and  the  expences  of  the 
house  were  thirty;  these  in  most  great  theatres, 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  are  insist- 
ed upon,  although  some  unforeseen  calamity, 
or  occurrence,  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
being  in  the  house,  but  as  managers  =are  fond 
of  fixed  rules,  and  decided  enemies  to  innova- 
tion, they  never  relax  in  this  point,  but  shut 
the  doors  of  the  treasury,  till  the  charges  of 
tlie  night  are  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing, 
though  probably  the  poor  actor  has  a  useful 
wife  unemployed,  and  a  large  family  of  help- 
less  children   to   provide    for.     Not  so  Mr. 

K ;  with  much  consideration,  and  good 

humour,  he  told  me  to  be  cheerful,  for  he 
should  exact  no  more  than  was  in  the  house  ; 
another  time,  when  a  performer's  benefit 
iiail'd  who  was  rich  in  talent,  but  poor  in  pock- 
et, he  sent  him,  with  a  receipt  in  full  for  the 
charges,  a  10/.  note.  1  mention  these  works 
of  supererogation  in  my  northern  manager,  to 
shame,  if  possible,  those  in  the  south,  who  are 
so  greedy  of  gain,  even  though  surroimded 
with  abundance,  that  gentle  pity,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  cannot  penetrate  their  obdu- 
rate hearts. 

p(5 
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The  fatigues  of  this  summer  were  more 
than  my  constitution  could  bear,  we  flew  about 
the  country  between  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Newcastle,  melted  with  heat,  choked 
with  dust,  and  performing  six  nights  a  week ; 
the  manager  and  Mr.  Bannister  were  well 
rewarded  for  these  wonderful  exertions,  but 
the  performers  suffered  a  loss  both  of  pro- 
perty and  constitution.  The  winter  saw  us 
once  more  settled  in  Newcastle,  but  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  fatigue  my  readers,  with  a 
monotonous  detail  of  theatrical  campaigns, 
unless  fraught  with  matter  in  some  measure 
interesting,  I  shall  pass  over  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible this,  and  many  others,  which  tliough 
attended  with  incidents  amusing  at  tlie  mo- 
ment, would  not  produce  much  entertaiment 
ta  the  relation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  season,  I  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis,  whilst  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  from 
which  alarming  attack  I  did  not  recover  for 
save  al  days,  and  to  tliis  hour  feel  frequent 
returns  of  it,  though  in  a  slight  degree ;  a 
depression  of  spirit  succeeded,  attended  with 
heavmcss,  languor,  and  debility,  under  which 
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I  must  have  sunk,  but  for  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention of  my  friends. 

There  are  no  persons  living  more  tenacious 
of  their  honor,  than  actors  are  of  Uieir  thea- 
trical fame ;  take  from  them  a  favourite  cha- 
racter, and  you  wound  them  in  the  tenderest 
part.  To  a  ridiculous  punctilio  of  this  kind, 
I  lost  not  only  the  pleasantest,  but  the  most 
profitable  theatrical  engagement  I  ever  made  ; 

because  Mrs.  R was  dispossessed  of  a 

part  in  favour  of  an  actress  more  competent  to 
fill  it,  I  left  a  situation  and  friends  by  whom 
we  were  respected,  to  throw  myself  again  upon 
the  world,  when  experience  ought  to  have 
taught  me,  the  value  of  a  station  replete  with 
more  comfort  than  attends  provincial  schemes 
in  general.  But  it  is  an  ungrateful  theme  to 
dwell  upon,  I  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  once  more  set  us  down 
at  Manchester,  which  was  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  endearing  title  of  home,  and  this  it 
has  continually  proved  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  distress. 

Three  months  out  of  employment,  quit© 
exhausted*  my  little  store,  and  I  hud  daily 
cause  to  repent  the  mad  precipitancy  of  my 
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conduct,  in  leaving  a  certain  good,  to  embrace 
a  still  more  certain  evil.  A  situation  at  Bux- 
ton, at  best  scarcely  an  existence,  was  my 
only  prospect  for  the  summer,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  it  with  anxiety,  as  some  resource 
against  absolute  want.  AValking  one  day  in 
no  very  enviable  state  of  mind,  reflecting  on 
the  vicissitudes  I  had  experienced,  and  the 
many  more  that  in  all  piubability  awaited  me, 
I  observed  a  mob  gathered  round  a  stationary 
open  landau,  to  which  were  attached  a  pair  of 
respectable  horses,  and  a  many-caped  coach- 
man in  a  gold  laced  hat.  Approaching,  I  ob- 
served the  carriage  door  open,  and  several 
persons  meanly  clad,  some  seated  in  the  vehi- 
cle,  and  others  strenuous  for  admission ;  en- 
quiring what  this  heterogeneous  group  were  ? 
I  was  informed,  the  owner  of  the  equipage 
was  an  high  German  doctor,  lately  arrived  in 
town,  whose  success  in  performing  a  variety  of 
cures,  had  rendered  him  extremely  popular> 
and  that  one  day  in  each  week  was  devoted 
to  the  poor,  whom,  in  this  public  manner  he 
relieved  by  advice,  by  medicine,  and  by  ope- 
ration where  the  case  required  it.  Although 
this  exhibition  v  as  in  the  market-place,  the 
mob  were  so  nun  eruus,  I  could  not  for  some 
time  gain  a  nenr  view  of  the  proceeding,  but 
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when  by  perseverance,  I  was  enabled  to  disco- 
ver this  man  of  medicine,  my  astonished  optics 
could  scarcely  credit  their  own  evidence ! 
"  could  such  things  be  without  my  special 
wonder  ?''  Was  it  really  **  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  universal  liniment/'  my  coinpagnon  de 
voyage,  the  identical  Doctoi  Hammer?  My 
curiosity  at  this  discovery  was  strongly  excited 
to  know  the  cause  and  effect,  and  I  determined 
to  remain  an  eye  witness  of  the  skill  so  highly 
praised.  A  poor  man  now  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, whose  head  was  burthened  with  an  ex- 
crescence of  a  considerable  size,  which  to  the 
amazement  of  all  present,  particularly  so  to  my- 
self, he  amputated  with  skill  and  expedition. 
After  applying  a  plaster  to  the  wounil,  he  held 
up  the  fleshy  substance,  and  thus  addressed 
tlie  multitude. 

**  My  good  friends,  this  piece  of  porous 
matter  which  I  h4)ld  in  my  hand,  but  just  now 
formed  a  part  of  this  poor  man's  body ;  poor 
indeed  he  was,  but  now  he  is  rich,  rich  in  the 
greatest  of  all  treasures,  health  ;  that  inva- 
luable blessing,  in  a  moment  I  have  restored, 
by  extracting  this  fungus  from  his  cranium, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  sap  the 
jiuices,   and  rob  the  brain  of  those  nutriticus 
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particles  by  which  it  is  sustained  in  health  and 
sanity.  1  have  made  the  human  body  my  pe- 
culiar study,  and  had  this  afflicted  man  fallen 
under  the  clumsy  clutches  of  a  common  opera- 
tor, he  would  have  taken  a  month  in  the  cure, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  picking  his  pocket, 
and  perhaps  have  4iandled  him  like  a  veteri- 
nary, vulgarly  called  a  horse  doctor;  but  I 
have  cured  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  may  now 
return  to  his  family,  and  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  Doctor  Hammer  performs  cures, 
in  this  public  manner,  every  Tuesday,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  in  course,  gi'atis, 
vulgarlj/  called  for  nothing." 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  doctor  took 
out  his  watch,  made  a  pompous  bow  to  the 
spectators,  closed  his  landau,  and  was  driven 
off. 

We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  fe- 
male curiosity,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  sex ;  I  defy  any  woman 
to  feel  its  power  more  strongly  than  I  did  at 
this  moment ;  by  way  of  relieving  it,-!  followed 
the  landau  and  saw  the  ingenious  empiric  set 
down  at  a  respectable  lodging  house,  at  tlie 
door  of  which  I  knocked,  and  was  ushered 
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into  a  handsome  drawing  room,  where  the 
doctor  was  seated  in  great  stile. 

Had  I  been  a  rich  patient,  he  could  not 
have  received  me  with  more  genuine  cordi- 
ality. **  My  dear  Mr.  Romney,"  exclaimed 
he,  **  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  where  do  you  come 

from?    where  are  \ou  going?    Mrs.  II is 

with  you  in  course,  you  must  both  dine  with 
me,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  confabulation  ; 
my  dinner  hour  is  three,  'tis  now  past  two, 
therefore  fetch  your  better  half,  and  whilst 
we  lubricate  the  larinx,  we  will  communicate 
our  several  adventurCvS." 

This  friendly  haTangue,  uttered  with  rapiT 
dity,  and  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  pleased  me,  and 

I  returned  v/ith  Mrs.  R to  dinner,  which 

was  both  plentiful  and  good  in  its  kind;  in  fact, 
the  Doctor  was  an  epicure,  and  now  he  had 
the  power  of  indulgence,  the  rotund  lubricity 
of  hLs  countenance,  gave  ample  proof  of  it. 

When  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  ser- 
vant withdrawn,  I  requested  information  re- 
specting liis  change  of  fortune,  and  mode  of 
practice?     *«  Ha !  ha!  l;a !"  replied  he.  "  I 
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ha\e  found  out  the  truth  at  last — a  name — » 
name  is  every  thing — a  man  may  possess  mo- 
dest merit,  and  die  in  obscurity,  whilst  a  noisy 
pretender  dashes  into  good  fortune,  and 
rides  in  his  coach  !  I  don't  say  that  is  me  ex- 
actly, though  something  like  it.  Soon  after 
you  left  me,  the  liniment  had  a  pretty  good 
sale,  though  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to 
have,  according  to  its  real  utility,  and  I  lay 
awake  a  whole  night,  pondering  on  means  to 
render  its  popularity  universal.  My  lucubra- 
tion produced  a  happy  thought,  and  forced 
them  to  buy  the  liniment,  even  against  their 
inclination.  I  had  furnished  three  popular 
medicine  shops  in  the  town  with  a  few  bottles, 
but  the  sale  was  slack  ;  the  mornmg  succeed- 
ing this  wakeful  night,  I  supplied  a  person 
with  money  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  all  the  shops,  and  afterwards  dis- 
patched others  to  make  anxious  enquiry  for 
more;  this  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  the 
next  time  I  called,  which  was  not  immediately, 
I  found  them  eager  to  give  large  orders.  Now, 
thinks  I,  this  scheme  will  never  answer  twice, 
I  must,  therefore,  make  a  final  blow,  a  coup 
de  main,  and  be  ofl\  Accordingly,  pleading 
urgent  business,  that  called  me  to  a  distant 
part  of  tlie  kingdom^  I  advised  them  to  pur- 
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chase  a  quantity,  allowing  a  handsome  dis- 
count, and  take  the  risque  of  sale  upon  them- 
selves ;  the  bait  took,  sir,  and  those  three 
shops  purchased  liniment  to  the  tune  of  forty 
pounds.  Thus  set  fairly  afloat,  I  travelled 
from  one  large  town  to  another,  and  by  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  supplied  the  shops  with  more  bottles 
than  they  ^111  sell  these  Ibrty  years.  Having- 
thus  embarked  on  the  wide  ocean  of  finesse,  I 
could  not  satisfy  my  mind  with  a  successful 
cruize  or  two,  but  determined  boldly  to  under- 
take a  voyage  to  the  gold  coast  at  once  ;  with 
this  view  I  hired  the  landau  and  servants  you 
saw  to-day,  advertised,  puffed,  printed  pamph^ 
lets,  and  in  short,  went  the  right  way  to  work 
to  establish  my  fame,  which  is  now  universally 
acknowledged;  I  have  plenty  of  business, 
money  before  hand,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of 
my  enjoyments,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing-  you  and  Mrs.  R at  my  tablei'* 

After  congratulating  him  on  his  jv'ospects^ 
I  could  not  help  enquiring  how,  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  surgery,  and  in  such  a  public 
manner,  be  performed  his  wonderful  opera-? 
rations  ? 
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"  Surgery  !"  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  **  I 
find  you  are  not  tip  to  it ;  the  people  I  prac- 
tise upon  have  no  occasion  for  a  surgeon ;  I 
will  just  state  a  case  or  two,  that  occurred 
to-day,  and  you  will  fully  comprehend  the 
whole  arcana  of  quackery.  The  first  patient 
brought  up  was  a  man  blind  of  one  eye  from  a 
cataract;  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  I  per- 
formed the  necessary  operation,  dislodged 
the  film  which  covered  his  sight,  held  it  up 
for  public  inspection,  and  my  patient  left  the 
carriage  with  the  perfect  use  of  his  eye,  and 
a  thousand  blessings  for  his  wonderful  cure." 
I  see  Mrs.  R is  astonished,  I  will  there- 
fore explain  ihe  business  in  two  words : — The 
subject  of  my  various  operations  travels  with 
me,  and  changes  his  dress  and  his  disorder 
every  public  day;  this  morning  I  cured  his 
eye,  next  week  1  shall  cut  off  his  nose,  and 
so  on ;  I  chose  him  for  his  pale,  cadaverous 
countenance,  and  skeleton-like  figure,  which, 
together  with  his  being  an  excellent  actor, 
fully  answers  every  purpose  of  his  engage- 
ment, by  repu'esenting  well  every  afHiction  I 
wish  him  to  labour  under.  The  cataract  was 
merely  a  j>iece  of  painted  gold-beater's  skin. 
The  last  man  from  whom  I  extracted  the  ex- 
crescence,  commonly  called  fungus,    wa-s    a 
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country  fellow  procured  merehj  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  perfect  stranger  in  course;  previous  to 
my  exhibition,  I  spent  a  considerable  time 
upon  this  man's  skull,  in  gumming  a  piece  of 
bladder  skin  over  a  small  quantity  of  bullock's 
liver;  his  head  being  nearly  bald,  and  the 
bladder  painted  flesh  colour,  the  appearance 
^vas  altogether  natural,  and  as  he  had  orders 
to  cry  out  lustily  during  the  operation,  the 
whole  passed  off  witli  credit  to  my  skill,  and 
general  humanity.'' 

The  doctor's  candid  avowal  in  some  mea- 
sure softened  the  turpitude  of  his  proceed- 
ings, though  certainly  there  was  no  defending 
such  a  series  of  duplicity  as  he  was  now  en- 
gaged in ;  remonstrating  to  this  effect,  he  re- 
plied, laughing,  **  Since  the  world  will,  why 
let  it  be  deceived.  Mr.  Romney,  there  is 
more  deception  in  this  little  globe  than  good 
men  dream  of — the  different  branches  of  traffic 
are  noted  for  it — the  learned  professions,  one 
and  all,  practise  it — the  statesman  cannot 
CO  itinue  in  office  without  it — the  parliament 
man  gets  his  seat  by  it — and  the  beggar 
would  procure  very  few  alms  without  having 
recourse  to  it.  In  short,  deception  seems  to 
be  the  governing  principle  wliich  actuates  tlie 
animal  man,    and  if  it  cannot  be   defended 
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upon  moral  ground,  usage  and  custom  recon- 
cile it,  and  when  my  grand  purposes  are  ac- 
complished, when  I  have  obtained  the  cum 
otium  dignitate,  vulgarly  called  a  competence, 
I  will  forswear  its  use,  *  rail  in  good  set  terms' 
against  its  followers,  and  like  many  other 
great  men,  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  I 
rose."  In  return  for  his  confidence,  I  related, 
in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  my  own 
adventures  since  we  parted  at  Preston.  At  its 
conclusion  he  observed,  **  in  my  adversity  you 
lent  me  money,  by  your  own  account  your 
circumstances  are  not  very- flourishing,  there- 
fore give  me  leave  to  lend  you  some ;  there  is 
a  ten  pound  note,  it  will  help  you  on  your 
way,  and  when  convenient  you  can  repay  me." 
Without  ceremony  I  accepted  his  generous 
offer,  and  would  have  given  him  an  acknow- 
ledgement, but  this  he  peremptorily  declined, 
observing,  "  it  had  an  appearance  of  trade, 
of  suspicion,  and  distiust,  of  which  he  was 
wholly  incapable." 

A  few  days  subsequent,  I  had  another 
proof  of  the  doctor's  ingenuity  and  address, 
in  procuring  respectable  signatures  to  sup- 
posed cures.  He  had  a  colTee-house  accjuaint- 
ance  with  severed  respectable  mercbaiits  ami 
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clergymen,  about  a  dozen  of  whom  he  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  him ;  I  \^  as  of  the  parly. 
After  a  dinner,  which  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  body  corporate,  the  wine  had 
a  brisk  circulation,  every  body  was  in  high 
glee,  particularly  the  founder  of  the  feast;  the 
royal  family  had  all  gone  round  in  bumpers, 
the  great  military  and  naval  commanders  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  the  glasses 
were  charged  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Man- 
chester, when  a  servant  informed  the  doctor 
he  was  wanted ;  he  pretended  to  be  angry  at 
the  interruption,  **  You  know,"  said  he,  '*  1 
am  never  at  home  when  engaged  with  my 
friends." 

The  servant,  iu  an  audible  whisper,  re- 
plied, **  It  is  tlie  poor  man  from  Yorkshire., 
sir,  he  is  going  off  in  the  coach  in  an  hour's 

time,  and  says  he  must  see  you." 

The  doctor,  pretending  to  recojlect  himr 
self,  said,  **  Oh  aye!  the  man  from  York- 
shire! Gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  that  ever  came  under  my 
observation,  and  the  success  attending  my 
efforts  in  this  poor  creature  s  behalf,  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  all  appearance  of  egotism  ;  ask 
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the  honest  man  to  come  in;  a  case  of  so  com- 
plicated a  nature  ought  to  be  made  as  public 
as  possible  for  the  general  good." 

"  Oh  let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means !"  was 
the  universal  cry;  and  now  came  on  the  grand 
scene,  for  the  purpose  of  which  this  entertain^ 
ment  was  given. 

Enter  the  doctor  s  man  of  many  diseases, 
dress'd  as  a  Yorkshire  farmer: — "  Well,  my 
friend,  what  is  your  Avill  ?  any  return  of  your 
complaint?"  *'  Oh  no !  thanks  to  your  labor 
and  skill,  I  am  a  sound  man  again,  for  which 
I  am  bound  to  pray  for  you  whilst  I  have  life; 
my  wife  and  family  too,  they  shall  all  pray  for 
you,  because,  under  providence,  you  have 
been  the  means  of  restoring  them  a  iather  and 
a  husband." 

One  of  the  company  wishing  to  know  the 
particulars  of  his  disorder,  he  painted  a  case 
of  so  complicated  and  strange  a  nature,  that 
though  it  passed  for  truth  with  the  company 
present,  a  medical  man  of  tlie  snallest  ability 
would  have  detected  the  imposture;  and  once 
I  saw  the  doctor  smile  at  an  egregious  blun- 
der which  the  patient,  in  t}ie  warmth  of  liij; 
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description,  had  fallen  into;  the  imposition, 
however,  was  believed,  and  great  encomiums 
passed  on  the  doctor's  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge,  nor  were  his  liberality  and  huma- 
nity forgotten  in  the  general  praise,  when  he 
positively  refused  the  smallest  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  and  expense,  he  confessed  to 
have  incurred ;  but  as  he  esteemed  it  his  dut}-- 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  case  for  the 
future  government  of  his  conduct,  likewise  the 
general  information  of  the  faculty,  he  would 
di'aw  up  a  few  lines,  which  the  Yorkshireman 
might  sign,  and  the  gentlemen  present  would 
no  doubt  write  their  names  as  witnesses.  The 
thoughtless  hilarity  of  the  moment  admitted 
of  no  refusal,  and  a  dozen  respectable  names 
witnessed  a  cure  which  was  never  performed, 
and  of  which  the  subscribers  were  afterwards 
lieartily  ashamed. 

Doctor  Hammer  was,  by  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  placed  in  his  carriage,  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  seat  by 
the  jolts  of  conscience,  but  to  drive  on  man- 
fully through  the  broad  road  of  deception,  till 
he  arrived  at  independence.  What  will  not 
men  do  to  obtain  a  competence  ?  and  can  it  be 
wondered  at?     Money  is  in  this  country  an 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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absolute  good,  witk  which  talent  bears  no 
proportion ;  where  poverty  is  shun'd  as  much 
as  crime,  it  follows,  that  the  man  of  wealth, 
by  whatever  means  acquired,  whether  in  the 
traffic  of  his  ou'ti  species,  or  the  far  more  re* 
speclahle  one  of  dealing  out  powders  and  pills 
from  a  mountebank  stage,  is  courted  and  ca- 
ressed. Since  then,  nothing  but  money  can 
make  a  man  respectable,  we  must  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  various  means  taken  to  ac- 
quire it. 

In  June  we  attended  our  summer  engage- 
ment at  Buxton,  during  which  nothing  oc- 
curred wortliy  observation,  except  ibnning  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  musical  glasses ;  this 
circumstance,  in  itself  very  uninteresting,  and 
immaterial,  but  as  connected  with  an  event 
which  turned  the  tide  of  my  aifairs,  could  not 
with  propriety  be  omitted.  He  made  a  pro- 
posal that  we  should  connect  our  interests, 
and  uniting  the  two  entertainments,  commence 
a^series  of  performances  at  Liverpool,  where 
there  was  no  amusement  to  oppose  our  suc- 
cess. This  I  thought  a  good  idea,  and  readily 
coincided  with  his  views  and  opinions;  ac- 
€ordmgly  when  tlie  season  closed,  I  steered 
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my  course  directly  for  Liverpool,  where  he 
promised  to  join  me  in  a  week ;  but  one,  two^ 
three  weeks  elapsed,  without  any  news  of  my 
coadjutor. 

At  this  time  I  was  so  nearly  a  stranger  in. 
town,  that,  except  tavern  intercourse  and 
casual  conversation,  I  had  neither  friend  nor 
acquaintance,  nor  any  prospect  before  me 
the  least  likely  to  produce  a  supply,  although 
I  had  changed  my  last  guinea.  Pacing  Wil- 
liamson-square, at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  run  away  from 
my  own  gloomy  thoughts,  I  made  an  invo- 
luntary stop  opposite  the  theatre ;  it  suddenly 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  mentally  exclaim'd. 
Why  not  open  it  for  the  winter?  'Tis  a 
much  more  rational  entertainment  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  crowding,  during  the 
influence  of  the  dog-star,  into  an  atmosphere 
resembling  that  so  destructive  to  our  country- 
men in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta!  With 
this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  hastened  home 
to  consult  Aim  on  the  probable  effects  of  this 
sudden  thought.  I  found  her,  contrary,  to 
general  custom,  melancholy  and  disconso- 
late ;  but  the  moment  my  scheme  was  men- 
tioned, the  natural  energies  of  her  mind  re- 
Q  2 
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turned  with  double  force  ;  a  way  was  pointed 
■out,  which  might  possibly  extricate  us  from 
the  difficulties  Cartwright's  defection  had 
caused.  The  hill  and  dale  kind  of  life  I  had 
for  many  years  lead,  ought  to  have  driven  the 
fiend  despair  from  my  mind  ;  for,  in  the  very 
worst  situation,  in  times  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  distress,  Providence  always  point- 
ed out  means  of  relief.  So  it  proved  in  the 
present  instance.  Cartwright  not  coming  to 
his  time,  a  matter  that  appeared  to  me  a  crime 
t)f  the  blackest  die,  and  attended  with  circum- 
stances altogether  ruinous,  proved  in  the 
end  the  most  fortunate  incident  that  could 
have  happened.  This  event,  by  plunging  me 
into  distress,  gave  a  pressure  to  the  spring  of 
invention,  brought  into  action  the  resources 
of  a  fertile  mind,  which  otherwise  might  have 
lain  dormant  and  inactive.  Without  loss  of 
time  I  waited  upon  G.  Mattocks  (Mr. 
Aicken's  man  of  business)  and  inquired  whe- 
ther the  theatre  was  to  be  let,  and  upon  what 
terms?  He  did  not  give  me  much  encou- 
ragement— could  do  notliing  in  the  business 
himself,  but  would  dispatch  a  letter  to  Lon- 
don that  evening.  Four  days  I  remained  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation,  fear  and  hope 
alternately  raising  and  depressing  my  mind. 
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At  length  the  wished-for,  yet  dreaded,  letter 
arrived ;  no  objection  to  let  the  theatre  for 
five  weeks — rent  150/.  including*  wardrobe, 
books,  and  music  ;  100/.  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately. To  a  person  who  did  not  at  tliat  time- 
possess  one  hundred  pence,  this  was  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle — a  barrier  which  no 
ingenuity  could  overleap.  At  a  respectable 
tavern,  where  I  went  every  evening  to  read 
the  papers,  I  had  frequently  met  a  plain  kind 
of  social  being,  downright  in  manners,  but 
benevolent  and  upright  in  disposition  and 
conduct.  We  had  previously  conversed  on 
rather  friendly  terms,  and  observing  me  more 
than  usually  dispirited  this  evening,  he  in- 
quired, with  some  degree  of  sympathy,  into 
the  cause.  Thus  encouraged,  I  entered  into 
a  full  disclosure  of  my  situation,  both  with 
respect  to  Cartwright  and  the  theatre,  not 
omitting  my  total  inability  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Aicken's  demand.  He  perfectly  coin- 
cided in  my  opinion  respecting  a  winter  thea- 
tre in  this  populous  town,  and  regretted  his 
incapacity  to  serve  me  by  immediately  ad- 
vancing the  money,  but  if  his  bond  would  be 
accepted,  he  had  not  the  smallest  hesitation, 
Q3 
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in  saying  I  might  command  it  for  the  whole 
amount. 

Grateful  for  his  kind,  his  disinterested  of- 
fer, though  doubtful  of  its  efficacy,  I  instantly 
repaired  to  Mr.  Mattocks,  who  promised  to 
enquire  into  my  friend's  responsibility,  and  if 
found  satisfactory,  to  advise  Mr.  Aicken*3 
concurrence.  Every  thing  succeeded  to  my 
wish,  and  I  was  bound  to  open  the  theatre  in 
a  fortnight  from  that  day,  at  least  the  rent 
was  then  to  commence,  without  a  certainty  of 
one  performer  except  ourselves.  Happily 
possessed  of  a  general  knowl  dge  where  re- 
spectable provincial  actors  were  to  be  found, 
I  wrote  at  leaat  two  quires  of  paper,  in  letters 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  opened  on  the  day 
appointed,  with  a  very  decent  company.  One 
letter  I  addressed  to  my  old  friend  Eaynes, 
(who  kept  a  kind  of  theatrical  register  office, 
in  town),  he  engaged  to  procure  me  a  supply 
of  subaltern  forces,  but  jocularly  observed, 
*'  he  had  no  staff  officers  to  recommend."  This 
brings  to  my  recollection  a  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Garrick,  and  a  man 
named  Stone,  (better  known  at  that  time  by 
the  appellation  of  the  theatrical  crimp.)  When 
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the  late  Mr.  Garrick  became  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  he  discovered  that  the 
company  required  a  considerable  recruit  of  low 
actors,  in  the  choice  of  which  he  paid  greater 
attention  to  person  and  look,  than  genius,  for 
as  they  seldom  had  any  thing  to  say,  the  eye 
was  principally  consulted. 

There  was  at  that  time  about  the  theatre, 
a  whimsical  fellow,  whose  name  was  Stone^ 
he  had  much  humour,  but  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  tread  the  stage.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick however  found  him  something  to  do,  and 
he  was  employed  in  recruiting  about  the  town 
for  the  drama ;  whenever  he  brought  a  person 
who  was  permitted  to  make  an  essay,  whether 
successful  or  otherwise  he  had  a  certain  sum 
allowed  for  his  trouble,  and  for  some  years 
made  a  tolerable  subsistence.  A  variety  of 
letters  passed  between  Garrick  and  Stone, 
■  during  these  negociations,  four  of  which,  I 
have  been  lately  favored  with  by  a  gentleman 
who  informs  me  they  were  written  in  the  year 
1748. 

Thursday y  Notm, 
«  SIR, 

*'  Mr.  Lacy  turned  me  out  of  the  lobby  yester- 
day, and  behavei  very  ill  to  me— I  only  ax'd  for  my  two 
<i4 
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two  guineas  for  the  last  Bishop  *,  and  he  swore  I 
should'nt  have  a  farthing.  I  can't  live  upon  air — I  have 
a  few  Cupids,  you  may  have  cheap,  as  they  belong  to  a 
poor  journeyman  shoe  maker,  who  I  drink  with  now  and 
then/' 

**  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

*«wm.  stone.'' 

ANSWER. 

Friday,  Morning. 
«<3T0NE, 

"  You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  worid— bring 
the  Cupids  to  the  theatre  to-morrow-  It  they  are  under 
six  and  well  made,  you  shall  have  a  guinea  a  piece  for 
them.  Mr.  Lacy  will  pay  you  himbtlf  for  the  Bishop— 
-he  is  very  penitent  for  wiiat  he  has  done.  If  you  can  get 
me  two  good  murderers,  I  will  pay  you  handsomely,  par- 
ticularly the  spouting  fellow  who  keeps  the  apple-stand 
on  Tower- hiil,  the  cut  in  his  face  is  quite  the  thing. 
Pick  me  up  an  alderman  or  two,  for  Richard,  if  you  can, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  treat  with  you  for  a  comely 

*  The  person  here  called  the  Bishop  was  procured  by 
Stone,  and  had  often  rehearsed  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  such 
singular  eclat,  that  Mr.  Garrick  frequently  addiessed  him 
at  the  rehearsal  as  *  cousin  of  Winchester.'  The  fellow, 
however,  never  played  the  part,  although  the  night  of  his 
coming  out  was  announced  in  the  public  papers.  The 
reader  will  soon  guess  the  reason  from  the  two  following 
letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Garrick  and  Stone  on 
the  very  evening  he  was  to  make  his  appearance. 
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mayor.     The  barber  will  not  do  for  Brutus,  although  I 
think  he  will  succeed  In  Mat. 

D —  G- — r 

«  SIR, 

*'  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  getting  drunk  at 
the  Bear — and  swearsy  damn  his  eyes  if  he'll  play  to 
ndght.** 

**  1  am  your*s, 

"  W.  STONE/' 

ANSWER. 
«*  STONE, 

*'  The  Bishop  may  go  to  the  devil — I  do  not 
know  a  greater  rascal  except  yourself.'* 

Tlie  company  consisted  of  Messrs.  Grant 
Valiant,  St.  Ledger,  Meadows,  Austin,  Cow- 
ley, Quin,  Blandford,  Pierson,  Smith,  Ken- 
nedy, King-,  Stanton,  and  Briscoe;  Mesdames 
Kennedy,  St.  Ledger,  Brown,  King,  Grant, 
Freeman,  Meadows,  and  Miss  Meadows, 
This  respectable  body  of  people  collected 
from  various  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  in  fourteen 

days,  witli  the  addition  of  Mrs.  R. and 

myself,  performed  plays  to  the  satisfaction  of 

a  winter  audience,  and  opened  the  theatre  uu- 

Q5 
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der  the  patronage  of  Lord  Milsington  to  se- 
venty five  pounds. 

During  tlie  season,  I  received  a  variety  of 
whimsical  applications  from  theatrical  candi- 
dates, amongst  the  rest,  a  lady  waited  upon 
me,  whose  hair  was  silvered  by  the  hand  of 
time,  and  whose  mouth  displayed  evident  marks 
of  decay — "  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  the 
stage  as  affording  a  pleasant j  easi/y  and  genteel 
livelihood — a  certain  resource  against  the  ca- 
lamities of  indigence — and  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  success,  particularly  in  sentimental 
young  ladies" 

Ann's  countenance  betrayed  amazement 
at  the  opening  of  this  negociation,  but  the 
concluding  words  provoked  a  risibility  un- 
controlabie,  and  had  not  the  tricks  of  a  pet 
monkey  offered  an  ostensible  reason  for  such 
breach  of  decorum,  this  soi  disant  representa- 
tive of  sentimental  young  ladies,  woul^ 
doubtless  have  been  highly  indignant. 

I  endeavoured  with  all  the  eloquence  1 
was  master  of,  to  paint  in  true  colors  the  real 
life  of  a  player.  That  it  was  pleasant  in  some 
respects,  I  readily  allowed,  as  it  afforded  a 
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greater  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  the 
world,  than  probably  any  other  profession ; 
the  efflSj/  hfe  of  an  actor,  I  denied  in  ioto ; 
a  more  laborious  employment,  a  greater 
mental  drudgery  than  that  experienced  by 
itinerant  performers,  I  asserted  could  not 
well  be  imagined,  where  the  intellect  is, 
or  ought  to  be  in  constant  exercise:  the 
generality  of  the  world  see  them  go  through 
tlieir  parts  on  the  stage,  with  perfect  ease^ 
and  apparent  pleasure,  without  giving  a 
thought  to  the  labor,  the  study,  the  intense 
application  necessary  to  imprint  not  only  the 
words  on  the  memory,  but  the  character  on 
the  mind.  Superior  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion is  only  to  be  attain'd  by  indefatigable 
study,  and  t/iat  will  form  an  actor,  even  where 
nature  has  been  niggard  of  her  gifts ;  of  tliis 
truth,  the  great  Mr.  Henderson  was  a  striking 
proof,  who  wanting  both  person,  voice,  and 
deportment,  was  greatly  superior  in  many 
characters  to  the  actors  of  his  day,  or  any  that 
succeeded  him. 

I  endeavor'd  to  convince  the  old  lady,  that 

another  of  her  positions  was  erroneous ;    that 

the  stage  was  no  *'  certain  resource  against 

indigence,"  too  many  of  its  professors  were 

Q  6 
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melancholy  proofs;  the  income  arising  from 
the  pay  of  managers,  was  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  the  emoluments  accruing  from  a  benefit, 
depended  upon  so  many  contingencies  which 
prudence  could  not  guard  against,  as  to  ren- 
der it  precarious,  and  uncertain ;  "  that  she 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  success,"  was 
certainly  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  just  idea,  and 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  her  success  in 
any  other  company. 

My  candour  was  not  much  relish'd  by  this 
vain  old  woman,  who  I  have  no  doubt,  call'd 
both  my  judgment  and  politeness  in  question, 
but  I  invariably  discouraged  applications  of 
the  kind,  even  where  appearances  held  forth 
a  probability  of  success. 

One  young  man  expressed  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  make  his  appearance  as  a  pantomimic 
clown ;  this  was  so  uncommon  an  attachment 
that  I  agreed  to  give  him  a  trial.  On  his 
debut,  tv/o  circumstances  occurr'd  which  I  beg 
leave  to  relate.  A  public  nuisance  in  the 
shape  of  a  box  lobby  lounger  chose  to  disturb 
the  audience  with  repeated  interruptions  from 
the  balcony  box  over  the  stage  door ;  in  one. 
of  the  pantomimic  pursuits,  this  young  adven- 
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turer,  with  astonishing  activity,  ran  up  the 
wainscot,  gave  the  coxcomb  a  neat  slap  on 
the  cheek,  and  was  down  again  in  a  moment 
amidst  thundering  applause ;  but  before  the 
pantomime  was  half  finish'd,  he  fell  down  a 
trap  and  broke  his  collar  bone,  which  for  that 
night  put  an  end  to  his  mimic  career.  This 
young  man  is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Bradbury,  as  the  principal  clown  at  the  Royal 
Circus. 

During  my  management,  accident  intro- 
duced me  to  a  singular  and  celebrated  charac- 
ter. One  evening  a  glass  bottle  was  wantonly 
thrown  from  the  gallery,  by  which  a  lady  in 
the  pit  received  considerable  personal  injury, 
and  caused  great  alarm  through  the  whole 
house.  I  immediately  offer'd  a  reward  of  five 
guineas  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender, 
and  Doctor-  Sohmon,  who  happen'd  to  be  in 
the  stage  box,  in  the  most  handsome  manner 
promised  to  double  the  sum,  at  the  same  time 
painting  the  atrocity  of  the  action,  and  the 
guilt  of  those  who  endeavor'd  to  screen  so 
atrocious  an  offender.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  the  culprit  was  apprehended,  tried  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonment. 
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From  this  circumstance,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctor,  and  am  ashamed  ta 
say,  prejudice  led  me  to  expect  a  very  diffe- 
rent character.  I  found  him  a  man  of  ability, 
joiD*d  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
his  income  was  princely,  and  his  expenditure 
the  same ;  instead  of  hoarding  up  wealth  (like 
many  of  his  purse  proud  neighbours,)  he  cir- 
culated his  abundance  through  society  with  a 
lavish  hand ;  the  labourer,  the  mechanic,  the 
tradesman,  felt  the  effects  of  the  doctor's  libe- 
ral spirit;  his  house,  carriages,  servants, horses, 
in  short  the  whole  of  his  establishment,  ex- 
ceeded any  commoner's  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  his  name  stood  foremost  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  public  good :  I  have  heard 
some  few  individuals  attribute  these  contribu- 
tions to  ostentation ;  on  the  same  ground  the 
actions  of  the  most  generous  may  be  doubted, 
for  how  can  we  judge  of  motives  unless  we 
could  read  the  mind ;  and  surely  it  is  unfair, 
certainly  unchristian  like,  to  attribute  bad 
principles  to  actions  so  good  in  their  effects. 
By  the  sale  of  his  medicine  I  am  told  the  pro- 
prietor is  at  this  time  the  most  wealthy  indivi- 
dual in  Liverpool,  and  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
principle  by  which  his  fortune  has  been  accu- 
mulated, analyze  trade  in  general,  and  I  fancy 
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the  Doctor*s  ground  will  be  found  fully  tenable. 
The  hnmense  quantity  of  Balm  of  Gilead  sold 
in  these  kingdoms,  does  not,  I  am  credibly 
informed,  amount  to  a  tythe  of  the  exporta- 
tion, and  surely  where  so  much  benefit  has 
been  confess'd,  and  not  one  solitary  instance 
made  public  of  its  bad  effects,  the  most  pre- 
judiced will  cease  to  condemn  a  medicine 
merely  because  it  is  vended  under  letters  pa- 
tent. 

As  I  have  made  it  my  business  in  these 
memoirs,  to  battle  prejudice,  that  foe  to  hu- 
man happiness,  as  far  as  my  abilities  would 
permit,  I  though  it  a  duty  to  state  my  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject,  because  many  erro- 
neous ideas  have  gone  forth,  and  because  I 
am  frequently  exacerbated  almost  to  I'renzy, 
to  behold  an  indignant  African  merchant  with 
smile   sarcastic,   shrug  up  his   shoulders   at 
sight  of  the  Doctor's  equipage,  the  stile  of 
which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  spirit  to  imi- 
tate ;  with  respect  to  the  diiferent  modes  by 
which  each  has  made  his  fortune,  the  question 
is  simply  this,  "  whether  a  traffic  in  human 
blood,  or  Balm  of  G Heady  be  more  justifiable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  or  less  injurious  to  the 
morals,  and   the  rights  of  mankind r*    The 
answer  is  obvious. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  which 
was  extended  to  eleven  weeks,  I  found  myself 
a  gainer  of  350/.  and  as  the  major  part  of  my 
best  performers  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Aicken 
for  the  Liverpool  summer  season,  I  agreed  to 
look  out  for  another  town,  not  only  to  keep 
together  a  respectable  body  of  people,  but 
with  sanguine  hopes  that  my  success  would 
continue.  Filled  with  this  idea,  I  purchased 
a  wardrobe  and  scenery,  and  procured  leave 
to  build  a  theatre  at  \Yarrington. 

One  of  my  performers  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  retained  about  the  theatre  merely 
through  compassion.  His  proper  name  was 
Isaac  Pearson,  but  he  acquired  the  familiar 
appellation  of  **  the  deceased,^'  from  having 
some  years  previous  lain  four  days  in  a  trance ; 
clad  in  the  cerements  of  death,  the  grave 
yawn'd  to  receive  him,  and  the  joiners  bore 
the  coffm  to  his  room,  at  the  very  moment 
when,  recovered  from  his  death-like  sleep, 
Isaac  was  leaving  it,  in  search  of  society,  and 
the  comforts  of  a  good  fire.  His  pale  ema- 
ciated figure  was  calculated  to  appal  stronger 
inindsL  than  the  cofhn-bearers  possessed,  who, 
filled  with  terror  and  alaim,  threw  down  their 
burden,  and  ia  their  haste  to  escape,  tuiubled 
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over  the  mistress  of  the  house,  whom  the 
noise  had  drawn  from  her  shop.  Isaac,  before 
he  had  well  recovered  his  strength,  received  a 
bill  from  the  undertaker,  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

2b  hurying  Mr,  Isaac  Pearson. 

Laying  out  your  corpse     —         0  2  0 

Watching  your  corpse  four  nights  0  16  0 

Digging  your  grave           —         0  3  6 

Tolling  your  pass              —           0  2  0 

Cofiin  and  shroud      —        —    2  12  6 
Plaister  for  joiners  broken  heads, 
in    running    away   from  your 

corpse,        "—        —        —    0  0  6 


^3  16    6 
'*  SIR, 

"  I  hope  you  will  settle  the  above 
immediately,  as  funeral  jobs  are  always  ready 
money.  Shall  be  glad  of  your  farther  com- 
mands, and  rest 

Your  humble  servant, 
CHRIST.  CRAPE. 

This  bill  Pearson  evaded,  under  the  plea, 
that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  a  man 
paying  his  own  funeral  expences. 
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A  singular  mode  of  funeral  invitation  pre- 
vails at  Whitehaven — the  bellman,  arrayed  in 
solemn  black,  with  scarf,  cock'd  hat,  and 
band,  parades  the  town,  in  every  street  pro- 
claims the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  bids  all 
who  are  inclined  to  attend  the  burial.  Isaac 
happened  to  perform  at  this  theatre  soon  after 
the  above  circumstance  occurred,  and  many 
jokes  were  passed  at  his  expence,  which  a 
man  of  less  irritable  habit  would  have  over- 
looked, and  thereby  lessened  the  desire  many 
people  have  to  teaze  and  torment  those  who 
can  least  bear  it.  A  person  of  the  same  name 
dying  at  that  time,  the  town-crier  gave  the 
nsual  intelligence,  which  Isaac,  though  in  bed, 
could  plainly  distinguish,  from  the  notice  be- 
ing delivered  exactly  under  his  window ;  it  ran 
thus — "  Oh  yes!  oh  yes !  this  is  to  give  no- 
tice, that  Isaac  Pearson  died  on  Friday  last, 
and  you  are  desired  to  attend  his  funeral  this 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock."  Though  Pearson 
knew  the  custom  of  the  town,  he  had  been  sa 
often  joked  and  imposed  upon  by  the  players, 
that  he  felt  assured  this  was  a  theatrical  de- 
ception. Full  of  that  idea,  he  left  his  pillow, 
soMy  opened  the  window,  and  seizing  a  cer- 
tain utensil,  very  deliberately  poured  the  con- 
tents over  tlie  sable  suit  of  the  unfortunate 
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fceilman,  at  the  Same  time  vociferating-,  "  its 
a  lie  you  rascal !  I  am  not  dead."  This  unex- 
pected assault  afterwards  became  the  subject 
of  public  investigation ;  but  Isaac  explaining 
the  circumstance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  he  was  dismissed,  after  paying  a  few 
.sliillings  to  the  plaintiff,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  damage  his  clothes  had  received. 

When  a  man  is  determined  to  act  impru- 
dently, he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  ; 
and  as  if  my  evil  genius  envied  my  short 
triumph  at  Liverpool,  the  gig  mania  returned 
with  added  force,  and  fifty  pounds  were  ex- 
pended in  a  carriage  and  horse!  I  cannot 
take  a  retrospect  of  these  mad  actions,  with- 
out shrewdly  suspecting  my  conduct  to  be  at 
times  under  the  influence  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  for  who,  in  a  state  of  sanity,  that  had 
suffered  so  severely  for  many  years,  would 
not  have  purchased  a  little  prudence?  "would 
not  have  reflected,  that  in  the  decline  of  life 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  winter  of 
age?  In  this  circumstance,  however,  as  in 
every  other,  the  crime  brought  the  punish- 
ment along  with  it. 


During  the  summer  and  autumn  we  visited 
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Wigaii,  Blackburn,  and  Bolton,  and  at  Christ- 
mas pitched  our  tent  at  Shrewsbury.  Pizzaro 
and  Blue  Beard  had  never  been  performed 
here,  and  being  decently  got  up,  they  proved 
highly  attractive ;  on  the  first  representation 
of  the  former,  an  awkward  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which,  though  laughable  in  the  onset, 
had  nearly  proved  serious  in  its  eifects.  The 
temple  of  the  sun  is  introduced  in  the  second 
act ;  this  grand  luminary  is  represented  by  a 
transparent  painting  strongly  illuminated;  the 
scene  was  very  fairly  executed,  and  at  its 
first  discovery  gained  great  applause,  but  un- 
fortunately the  lights  were  placed  so  near, 
that  the  least  motion  of  the  scene  threatened 
a  conflagration,  which  really  took  place  dur- 
ing the  hymn,  and  the  sun  was  literally  burnt 
to  tinder.  On  our  first  arrival  at  Shrewsbury 
I  had  engaged  a  prompter  named  Griffith, 
well  known  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  who 
arrogated  a  good  deal  of  consequence  from 
having  held  a  subordinate  situation  in  Drury 
Lane,  under  Mr.  Garrick.  He  had  a  singular 
and  laughable  custom  of  masticating  his 
tongue,  when  deeply  engaged,  and  a  prompt 
book,  particularly  if  the  actors  were  imper- 
feet,  never  fail'd  to  set  his  jaws  in  motion. 
This  whimsical  habit  drew  from  a  young  man 
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in  the  company,  who  had  strong  satirical  ta- 
lents, the  following  improinptu,  the  unorning 
after  Griff  had  been  carried  from  a  noctarnal 
revel,  the  effects  of  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal. 

Here  cold  and  stiff 

Lies  poor  old  GrifF, 
No  more  his  tongue  he'll  chew  j 

For  prompter  Death 

Has  stop'd  his  breath. 
And  given  his  soul  the  cue. 

Anxious  for  the  success  of  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  Pizarro,  Griffith  was  all  attea- 
tion,  and  upon  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  original  text,  his  instrument  of  speech 
was  mouthed  and  mumbled  in  a  most  unmer- 
ciful manner ;  but  being  called  away  in  the 
confusion  of  the  fire,  he  put  the  prompt-book 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  teacher,  who  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  coming  behind  the 
scenes.     The  play  went  on,  but  Griff  not  im- 
mediately returning  to  his  post,  the  foreigner, 
with  abundant  good  nature,  endeavoured  to 
supply  his  place.     Ataliba,  in  his  scene  with 
the  old  man,  was  rather  imperfect,  and  looked 
towards  the  prompter  for  assistance,  but  in 
vain ;  the  common  term  in  use  on  these  occa- 
sions is,  **  Give  me  the  word,"  by  which  18 
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understood  not  merely  one  word,  but  as  many 
as  will  convey  the  sense  of  the  first  line.  The 
sentence  he  wanted  begins  with  **  Ha !  Spa- 
niards! and  I  Ataliba,"  &c.  drawing  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  prompt  side,  he  whispered, 
*'  Give  me  the  word,"  which  the  foreigner 
taking  in  a  literal  sense,  replied,  "  Ha !"  not 
as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  ha — h  !  but  as 
short  as  possible,  ha !  Again  the  distressed 
monarch  addressed  him,  "  Give  me  the 
word;"  *'  Ha!  dat  is  de  votd,  I  did  give  it 
you  before,  ha !"  This  was  pronounced  so 
loud  by  the  irritated  Frenchman,  who  felt 
himself  indignant  at  not  being  understood, 
that  the  fidlers  in  the  orchestra  caught  it,  and 
as  these  facetious  gentry  are  too  fond  of  a 
joke  to  let  it  pass  without  observation,  the 
word  ha!^  was  bandied  about  till  it  reached 
the  pit,  and  soon  multiplied  from  ha !  into 
ha !  ha  !  ha !  by  the  whole  house.  The  would- 
be  prompter,  in  a  rage,  threw  down  the  book, 
exclaiming,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Vat  you  laugh 
at?  he  did  vant  de  vord,  and  I  did  give  him 
de  vord ;  ha !  vas  de  vord,  but  I  vill  have  no 
more  vords  here,  I  am  dam  if  I  do."  Griffith 
now  came  to  his  post,  and  the  play  proceeded 
without  farther  interruption. 
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If  permission  could  be  obtained,  I  meant 
to  open  the  theatre  at  Litchfield;  for  this 
purpose  I  went  over,  but  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  grain  and  other  provisions,  by  which 
the  poor  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  some 
higher  influence  than  my  own  I  found  would 
be  necessary  to  procure  the  magistrates  as- 
sent. I  had  not  the  slightest  personal  know- 
ledge of  any  individual  in  the  city,  but  Fame, 
who  had  borne  testimony  to  the  high  intel- 
lectual talents  and  literary  attainments,  of 
Mrs.  Seward,  also  loudly  proclaimed  her  pri- 
vate worth,  and  uncommon  suavity  of  man- 
ners ;  could  1  interest  this  lady  in  my  behalf, 
there  would  be  little  doubt  of  success.  For 
this  purpose  I  presented  myself  at  the  palace, 
(Mrs.  Seward's  residence)  and  was  received, 
not  with  the  hauteur  of  conscious  superiority 
—not  with  that  freezing  distance  that  too  often 
marks  the  cpnduct  of  tlie  opulent  towards 
their  inferiors  in  wealth — but  with  a  kind  en- 
couraging freedom,  which  won  my  heart,  and  at 
once  stamped  her  character  on  my  mind. 

At  the  mansion  of  this  estimable  female,  I 
spent  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  my 
lile ;  the  associates  of  such  a  person  were  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  common  stamp,  a  select  party 
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of  both  sexes,  consisting  of  persons  of  taste 
and  literature,  refined  in  manners,  and 
with  minds  well  stored  with  the  fruits  of  deep 
research,  formed  the  group  at  this  intellectual 
banquet. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our  animated 
hostess  read  a  short  poem,  the  fruit  of  that 
day's  fancy,  with  an  impressive  feehng,  har- 
monious cadence,  just  punctuation,  and  em- 
phatic energy,  that  would  have  vied  even  with 
the  Siddons',  and  I  am  confident,  had  she  in 
early  life  fixed  her  mind  upon  the  drama,  Mrs. 
Seward  would  have  made  a  finished  actress. 
But,  aJas  !  literature  and  science  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  stage.  One  would  na- 
turally suppose,  that  persons  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  awaken  the  passions  of  others, 
should  themselves  possess  strong  powers  of 
mind,  and  that,  independent  of  their  profes- 
sion, evident  marks  of  genius  would  appear ; 
but  oh,  sad  reverse  I  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, an  actor  taken  from  the  boards,  is  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  he  can  exist  in  no  element 
but  his  own. 

I  left  Litchfield  more  highly  gratified  by 
the  notice  of  a  person  so  justly  distinguished 
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in  the  world  of  letters,  than,  without  that 
gratification,  I  should  have  been,  had  my 
expedition  been  crowned  with  success ;  that 
it  was  not,  was  attributable  to  the  times, 
which  bore  hard  upon  the  poor,  and  no  publie 
amusement  could  be  permitted, 

Tlie  Shrewsbury  season  closed  very  pro- 
fitably, but  it  was  too  early  to  go  to  Buxton^^ 
vv'hich  theatre  I  had  previously  taken, 
and  the  tew  iiitervening  weeks  I  concluded 
to  pass  at  the  small  town  of  Whitcliurch, 
where,  though  no  profit  could  be  expected, 
incumbered  as  I  was  with  a  large  body  of 
people,  yet  I  conceived  it  possible  to  while 
away  the  time  without  any  material  loss: 
here  again  I  was  wi'ong  in  my  calculation, 
with  an  excellent  company,  and  plays  per- 
formed in  a  superior  stile  to  any  thijig  before 
exhibited  in  so  small  a  town,  I  contrived  to 
expend  all  my  Shrewsbury  savings,  and  left 
the  town  minus  100 1. 

On  our  journey  to  Whitchurch,  I  observed, 
a  villa  delightfully  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
the  lawn  and  gardens  beautifully  slopir.g  to- 
wards the  road ;  curiosity  impelled  me  to  en- 
quire the  owner's  name,  and  my  satisfactioa 

VOL.  IIU  R 
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was  equal  to  my  surprise,  when  the  postilion 
replied  "  Dr.  Hammer !"  The  sole  proprie- 
tor oi'  the  liniment  was  superbly  settled,  whilst 
1  still  led  a  desultory  rambling  life,  without  the 
smallest  prospect  of  ever  doing  otherwise, 
though  retirement  had  for  years  been  my 
most  anxious  wish. 

I  ordered  the  postilion  to  drive  up  the 
next  avenue,  and  enquire  if  the  owner  was  at 
home  ?  The  question  was  scarcely  asked,  be- 
fore the  Doctor  himself  appeared,  and  with 
much  hospitality  and  kindness  importuned 
us  to  stay  a  few  days;  this  at  present  was 
impracticable,  however,  we  remained  to  din- 
ner. After  relating  several  amusing  adven- 
tures, he  continued,  "  I  am  now,  my  dear 
friend,  entirely  independent,  and  settled,  as 
you  see,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retirement, 
in  course.  I  have  lubricated  the  natives  to  some 
purpose,  and  when  I  inform  you  that  Jacob 
Hammer,  dubbed  M.  D.  by  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  is  now  possessed  of  500/.  per  an- 
num, in  course  you  will  think  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  fancy  myself  felicitous,  vulgarly  called 
happy." 
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I  certainly  rejoiced  in  the  Doctor's  su(3- 
cess,  although  the  means  he  pursued  in  the 
attainment  were  not  altogether  justifiable,  but 
he  had  a  generous  heart,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
lias  done  move  good  since  his  accession  of 
fortune,  than  many  that  I  could  name,  who 
possess  ten  times  his  income.  I  now  revert- 
ed to  the  pecuniary  assistance  he  had  lent 
my  necessity  at  Manchester;  but  he  posi- 
tively refused  my  offer  of  remuneration,  and 
with  much  seriousness  requested  me  to  desist, 
if  I  vaiaed  his  friendship,  and  not  to  mention 
money  tii-nsactions,  unless  it  were  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  serving  me.  **  I  wish/' 
contiriued  he,  **  you  were  settled  in  tliis  neigh- 
boui  hood. — I  lack  society  ;  my  next  neigh- 
bour is  an  ill-disposed,  quarrelsome,  litigious 
being,  in  short  he  is  an  encyclopedia  of  hu- 
man imperfection ;  ignorant,  illiterate,  and 
proud,  nevertheless  a  man  of  fortune,  and  a 
magistrate,  so  please  }ou:  here"  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  "  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  this  cusfos  rotulorum,  (which  I  procured 
by  chanc  j)  to  the  kee|)er  of  a  jail  in  this 
county,  with  w  horn  he  appears  to  be  on  very  fa- 
miliar  terms. 

p  2 
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Dear  Jouy 

The  barer  of  this  is  the  man  I  told  you  o^,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  shoots  you. — As  to  that 
there  Begger,  I  dont  think  there's  much  to  be  lade  to 
his  charg,  except  that  he's  a  vagiant  Porpus,  so  you 
may  tvijje  him,  and  let  him  go — yours  in  last,  for  I 
have  had  a  qiioril  with  Captm  Dimond,  and  am  going 
to  fight  z  jewel. 

The  Doctor's  ^ine  had  a  quick  circula- 
tion, and  his  conversation  a  good  deal  of  point, 
but  it  vvas  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  thein 
both ;  promising-  therefore  to  spend  some  time 
with  him  the  first  opportunity,  we  departed 
mcreh/for  the  puipose  of  pursuing  our  journey, 
and  arrived  at  Whitchurch  that  night  in  course. 

The  season  at  Buxton  was,  as  usual, 
merely  a  saving  scheme,  would  I  could  say 
as  much  of  Bolton,  our  next  town  ;  war  and 
scarcity  had  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
the  theatre  was  neglected,  and  during  a  three 
months  sojourn,  I  lost  150/.  Accidentally 
passing  through  Bury,  I  encountered  a  couple 
of  theatrical  friends  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hunn,  the  lady,  a  respectable  actress, 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Canning,  (mother  to  the 
present  Secretary,)  and  I  am  happy  to  hear 
jaas  left  the  toils  and  turmoils  of  tlie  stage, 
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for  a  snug  pension  of  500^  I  sincerely  wisU 
government  would  thus  amply  provide  for  all 
the  decayed  sons  and  daughters  of  Thespis, 
but  alas !  few  of  them  are  bless'd  with  a  friend 
at  court. 

Encouraged  by  former  success,  I  made  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Aicken  for  another  Ynn- 
ter  season  at  Liverpool,  and  though  dishear- 
tened by  a  succession  of  ill  luck,  "hope  told  a 
flattering  tale,"  and  I  felt  assured  that  all  my 
losses  would  be  amply  re-embursed  in  that 
rich,  populous,  and  liberal  town.  It  was  ne- 
cessary however  to  recruit  our  forces  previou* 
to  the  attack  on  a  place  so  well  fortified  vrith 
critical  knowledge?  and  as  Mr.  Talbot  was 
deservedly  admired  both  as  a  public  character, 
and  a  private  individual,  I  thought  myself  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  him  from  the 
Dublin  theatre  though  but  lor  a  short  period; 
I  know  no  man  of  the  present  day  so  univer- 
sally good  in  the  vajious  walks  of  the  drama, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Elliston,  and 
I  look  to  that  gentleman  with  the  eye  ol  enllm- 
siasm,Ihad  heard  much  of  Elliston'ssuperiority 
and  expected  to  find  a  a^reat  actor,  but  after 
being  an  eye  witness  of  his  excellence,  his 
panegvris't3  appear'd  iukewann,nay, cvcncold, 
R  3 
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compared  to  the  heat  of  my  admiration;  in 
short,  I  did  not  believe  there  was  such  an  ac- 
tor in  existence,  till  the  proof  appeared  plain 
and  palpable;  whether  he  works  upon  the 
feelings  in  "  Octavian,"  or  "  Hamlet ;" 
charms  you  with  his  ease,  and  elegance  in 
**  the  Honey  Moon ;"  or  delightlully  surprises 
you  in  the  varieties  of  "  The  Three  and  the 
Deuce/^  he  is  equally  excellent,  and  shews 
a  versatility  of  talent,  scarcely  surpassed, 
even  by  that  great  master  of  the  passions 
Garrick  himself;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed, from  very  good  authority,  that  Mrs. 
Garrick  is  peculiarly  delighted  w  ith  Elliston  as 
the  only  actor  who  reminds  her  of  the  British 
Roscius. 

Our  regular  muster  on  opening  the  thea- 
tre was  both  strong  and  respectable,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  M'Cready,  Marley,  Fullerton, 
Austin,  Emery,  Lee,  Battye,  Sinnet,  Patter- 
son, Wa\lett,  Roberts,  Wilkinson,  Welch, 
and  Spragg.  — Mesdanies  Beaujnont,  Coats, 
Burton,  Emery,  Sinnet,  Batty e,  Patterson, 
Miss  CorneUies  and  Miss  Crowshaw — with 
Mrs.  Stephen  Kemble,  (to  whom  I  gave  150 
guineas  for  a  fortnight)  and  Mr.  Talbot,  as 
auxiliaries.     Notwithstanding  every  exertion 
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on  my  parf,  and  the  united  endeavors  of  the 
company,  the  season  \Yas  unproductive,  and 
conckided  without  profit.  This  howevm*  did 
not  deter  ine  from  closing"  with  Mr.  Aicken's 
terms  for  the  following"  winter,  particularly  as 
I  Nvas  inform'd  by  leading,  and  respectable 
people,  that  some  of  the  London  performers 
engaged  for  a  lew  nights,  would  be  abundantly 
attractive,  and  could  not  fail  of  liiiing  tivo 
house. 

Naturally  sanguine,  and  full  of  hope, 
where  the  least  glimmering  presented  itself,  I 
look'd  forward  to  the  next  winter  as  an  anchor 
whereon  1  might  rest  with  full  confidence  of 
8ucc<?ss;  in  the  mean  time  I  dissolv'd  the 
company,  and  concluded  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Aicken  for  the  summer  season ;  du- 
ring which,  I  corresponded  with  Messrs, 
Kemble,  Pope,  Munden,  Quick,  Bannister 
and  Incledon;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  My  offers  to  each, 
w  ere  more  in  fact,  than  the  general  receipts 
would  justify,  but  I  determined  to  make  a 
spirited  effort,  and  trust  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  town  for  remuneration ;  but  my  attempts 
to  procure  this  kind  oi"  novelty,  in  a  great 
measure  failed ;  the  arrangements  of  the 
R  4 
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major  part  prevented  a  visit  to  Liverpool  in 
the  winter,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pope,  whom  I  engaged  for  fourteen 
nights  at  10/.  per  night,  and  Mr.  Quick.  To 
obviate  as  far  as  I  could  the  deficiency  of 
first  rate  actors,  I  engaged  dancers  of  superior 
eminence,  at  an  expence  unprecedented  in 
this  theatre :  St.  Pierre,  and  Madame  St. 
.Amand,  ten  pounds  per  week:  Dubois  and 
kis  family,  (whom  I  was  led  to  believe  were 
all  effective  people,  but  proved  not  w^orth  a 
shilling,  himself  excepted)  eleven  pounds  per 
■week ;  in  addition  to  this  heavy  expence,  I 
gave  Richer,  the  rope  dancer,  for  a  fortnight, 
an  hundred  guineas.  The  regular  company 
this  season,  were  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Crisp, 
Eannerman,  Hurst,  Vandeleur,  Knox,  Fother- 
gill,  Ratcliffe,  Leonard,  Skerrit,  Fowler,  and 
Kelly;  Mesdames  Kennedy,  Crisp,  Vande- 
leur, Barry,  B-atchffe,  Skerritt,  and  Miss 
Brown.  In  addition  to  these,  I  engaged 
John  Woodruffe  Clarke,  on  whom  I  solely 
depended  as  a  second  and  support  to  Mr, 
Pope ;  he  was  advertised  for  lago  on  the  first 
night,  but  five  day  previous  to  the  opening, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  Birmingham,  inti- 
mating, *'  he  was  thus  far  on  his  road,  but 
detained  for  want  of  cash,  and  depended  upon 
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me  sending  him  five  pounds."  He  was  so 
closely  interwoven  in  all  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope's 
plays,  that  had  his  request  been  for  double 
the  sum,  it  would  have  been  sent ;  however  to 
make  short  of  the  story,  he  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  my  c.nswer  and  pledged  himself  to 
attend  the  first  rehearsal,  but  irom  tiliat  day  to 
this,  I  never  heai'd  irom  John  Woodrufle 
Clarke,  whose  non-attendance  threw  our  little 
state  into  dreadful  coniusion,  and  but  for  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  a  Mr.  Bannerman, 
who  studied  the  part  of  lago  in  a  few  hours, 
and  otlier  characters  of  equal  importance,  from 
one  play  night  to  the  other,  we  must  prema- 
turely have  closed"  the  theati'e,  or  properly 
speaking,  never  have  opened  it  at  all.  This 
young  man,  with  experience  would  have  been 
a  good  actor,  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  ca- 
reer shortly  afterwards,  by  a  fatal  accident; 
tiie  wadding  of  a  gun  in  the  pantomime  of 
Captain  Cook,  lodged  in  his  thigh,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  mortification  which  closed  his 
existence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope's  excellent  acting,  Ri- 

cher's  inimitable  performance  on  tiie  rope,  and 

tlie  elegance  of  my  opera  dancers,  made  little 

impression,  my  evil  star  had  risen,  never  lo 
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set  agji»n  ;  at  the  end  of  tiie  fortnight,  \rith 
great  difficulty  I  raised  an  hundred  pounds  to 
I'uHil  my  agreement  with  Kiciier,  who  with 
much  feeh'ng  regretted  his  want  of  attraction, 
and  generously  olfered  to  perform  another 
week.  From  the  general  r\in  of  ill  success 
which  attended  the  theatre  tluring  the  whole 
season,  it  appeared  as  if  fate  meant  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  enterprize,  nay,  the  very  people 
who  were  first  to  advise  this  expensive  esta- 
bhshment,  were  the  last  to  encourage  it;  fre- 
quently the  receipts  were  confined  to  fourteen, 
sixteen,  and  eighteen  pounds,  out  of  which» 
ten  were  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope,  and  in- 
independent  of  them,  the  nightly  expences 
were  never  less  than  forty  pounds,  yet,  de- 
plorable as  my  situation  w  as  rendered  by  these 
heavy  disbursements,  and  poor  receipts,  not  a 
word  of  pity,  not  a  sentiment  of  consolation 
cheered  my  drooping  spmts,  every  contract 
was  exacted  with  more,  than  miserly  minute- 
ness, and  without  the  smallest  regret  for  my 
losses.  Mr.  Quick  now  joined  us,  and  as  he 
was  only  to  have  a  clear  benefit,  the  risque 
was  trifling,  but  all  would  not  do ;  every  strug- 
gle proved  useless,  and  from  imprudently  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  others,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  render  the   theatre  worthy  of  public 
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patronage,  I  involved  myself  in  misery  and 
debt,  which  for  years  bore  hard  upon  me  ;  on 
this  account,  I  am  sometimes  led  to  excuse 
the  parsimony  of  managers,  who  possess  more 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  less  public  spirit 
than  I  did.  To  add  to  the  pecuniary  misery 
which  multiplied  daily,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  a  comic  line  in  the  drama, 
ill  according  with  my  unhappy  state  of  mind ; 
to  assume  a  face  of  mirth,  and  cause  a  laugh  in 
others,  whilst  my  breast  was  torn  w  ith  an- 
guish ;  to  support  a  character  in  **  A  cure  for 
the  heart  aclie,"  when  my  own  was  nearly 
bursting  with  grief,  were  efforts  greatly  be- 
yond my  powers  of  mind,  and  had  a  visible  ef- 
fect upon  my  health.  For  ten  weeks,  in  hopes 
of  better  times,  I  struggled  against  the 
stream,  accumulating  nothing  but  distress  ; 
to  add  to  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
flattered  with  the  apparent  certainty  of  success, 
I  had  taken  an  house,  and  furnished  it  on 
credit;  this,  with  losses  of  various  kinds, 
placed  me  nearly  800/.  in  debt,  without  any 
probable  means  of  liquidation  ;  300/.  of  this, 
was  due  to  Mr.  Aicken  for  rent,  and  though 
his  conduct  evinced  great  liberality,  much 
longer  indulgence  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
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As  I  sat  brooding  over  my  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, in  the  fore  ground  of  which  appeared  & 
distinct  view  of  Lancaster  Castle,  and  tliough 
admirably  situated  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
on  a  near  approach,  tlie  prospect  become* 
gloomy  and  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  notions 
of  a  rontracled  kind,  I  was  intemipted  by  a 
letter  jfrom  Mr.  Astley,  junior,  with  an  offer 
of  bringing  down  St.  Clare,  the  celebrated 
foreigner,  who  had  made  so  much  noise  in 
London,  by  an  optical  deception  called 
Phantasmagoria.  As  this  was  the  reigning 
folly  of  the  day,  T  closed  in  an  instant  with 
Lis  terms,  and,  like  a  drowning  wretch,  caught 
at  any  thing  to  save  me  from  destruction* 
The  evening  was  finally  fixed  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Quick's  engagement  to  close 
the  night  previous,  v/hen  again  the  cup  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  ere  it  reached  my  lips. 
Astley,  (with  disgraceiul  duplicity  as  I  after- 
wards found)  dispatched  a  long  letter  of 
mutual  condolence,  "  St.  Clare  had  fallen 
through  a  trap,  and  dislocated  his  collar  bone^ 
the  engagement  must  tbtrefore  of  necessity 
become  void."  This  was  a  blow  fatal  to  my 
peace  and  probably  involving  the  libert}'  of 
the  subject ;  oppressed  by  hourly  applications, 
under  tiie  necessity  of  promising  what  now 
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appeared  impossible  ever  to  perform.  I  was 
$0  enveloped  in  misery,  that  another  letter 
brought  by  the  same  post  lay  long  unheeded 
on  the  table,  but  on  inspection  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport : 

"  SIR, 

*'  As  I  \inderstand  you  wish  to  exhibit 
the  Phantaz  in  Liverpool,  I  can  accommodate  you  with 
the  apparatus,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  secret,  both 
©f  which  shall  be  yours  for  sixty  guineas.  Your  attend- 
ance in  London  will  be  necessary,  as  the  machine  cannot 
be  worked  without  practice.'* 

From  tlie  gloomy  caverns  of  despair,  I 
was  conveyed  in  a  moment,  by  this  little  talis- 
man, to  the  pleasure  ground  of  hope,  without 
considering  the  means  whereby  I  might  over- 
come the  many  difficulties  which  impeded  my 
path ;  but  naturally  sanguine,  where  the  small- 
est chance  appeared,  I  sallied  forth,  knight  of 
the  chearful  countenance.  The  people  won- 
dered— the  players  whispered— the  prompter 
enquired  what  play  must  be  given  out?  **  A 
new  way  to  pay  old  debts,"  answered  I,  with 
great  energy.  *'  I  am  afraid,''  replied  he, 
archly,  "  that  is  a  play  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  perform  in  this  company,  to  the  advantage 
•f  our  credit/'     **  Ors,  on,"  replied  Quick, 
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in  Ills  usual  tomic  lone,  **  creditors  you  mean, 
my  boy."  Tims  the  Jmppy  sons  of  Tliespis 
turn  the  evils  of  life  into  laughter,  and  are 
by  that  means  often  capable  of  supporting- 
themselves  in  aiilictions  that  others  would  sink 
under. 

The  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  in  this 
undertaking-  were  manifold,  and  some  oi'  them 
apparently  insurmountable ;  could  I  even  raise 
the  purchase  money,  should  I  be  able,  with- 
out a  confederate  to  work  the  phantoms,  or 
must  I  reveal  the  secret,  so  dearly  purchased, 
to  a  third  person  i  After  all  the  trouble  and 
expense,  what  opinion  would  the  town  enter- 
tain of  its  merit,  if  exhibited  by  a  well-known 
individual?  To  conckide,  when  purchased, 
practised,  and  brought  down,  might  it  not  fail 
in  attraction,  and  add  anotiier  hundred  pounds 
to  the  debt  already  incurred  ?  The  difficulty 
of  an  undertaking,  if  ultimately  there  v/as  a 
probability  of  success,  never  yet  had  power 
to  damp  my  eflbrts — I  boldly  began  my  ope- 
rations, and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from 
one  friend  or  another,  borrowed  ninety  pounds. 
With  this  sum  I  set  oft'  for  the  metropolis, 
arrived  safe  at  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks, 
and  sending  for  my  correspondent,  a  plain, 
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modest,  lank  liair'd  person  presented  himself. 
During"  our  conversation,  I  ini'ornied  him  of 
Ely  disappointment  respecting-  young  Astley 
and  St.  Clare  ;  he  smiled  in  a  kind  of  way  that 
convinced  me  there  had  been  some  deception 
practised,  and  something-  like  the  truth  darted 
through  my  mind  :  "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  *'  you 
are  St.  Clare!"  **  I  am,  sir,"  replied  he, 
**  the  person  who,  under  that  name,  exhibited 
tlie  phantasmag-oria  at  Mr.  Astley's;  as  to  St. 
Clare,  he  is  an  imaginary  being,  but  a  foreign 
name  was  indispensibiy  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking."  **  And  perhaps 
breaking  your  collar-bone  down  the  trap,  was 
likewise  an  imaginary  accident,  otherwise  your 
cure  has  been  miraculous?"  Here  followed 
an  explanation,  and  a  scene  of  deception  and 
meanness  was  exposed,  which,  though  a  venial 
trespass  among  the  motley  group  of  merry 
Andrews,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  riders,  and 
rope-dancers,  will  be  held  in  that  contempt 
such  diipiicity  deserves  by  the  respectable 
part  of  the  community. 

As  time  was  precious,  I  repaired  to  the 
man's  house,  deposited  sixty  guineas,  and  was 
initiated  into  the  rni/steries  of  the  magic  lan^ 
thorn  I     The  important  secret  was  nothing 
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more,  except  the  slight  improvement  of  a 
transparent  medium  placed  between  the  audi- 
ence and  the  apparatus,  on  which  the  figures 
were  reflected.  But  though  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  theory,  the  practical  part  was  at- 
tended with  much  labour  of  body,  and  anxiety 
of  mind ;  and  for  several  hours  each  day  I 
practised,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  this 
novel  employment,  and  at  length  was  pro- 
Eounced  fully  competent  to  the  undertaking* 
My  education  thus  completed,  and  the  ap- 
paratus carefully  packed,  I  left  town,  and 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  after  an  absence  of  only 
eight  days. 

The  name  of  St.  Clare  had  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  London  prints,  and,  authorized 
by  Astley's  agreement,  I  had  announced  his 
appearance  in  Liverpool ;  was  it  likely  then 
that  the  public^  who  are  in  general  partial 
to  foreign  names,  foreign  novelty,  and  fo- 
reign nonsense,  would  be  attracted  by  my 
efforts,  although  the  same  performance,  ex- 
hibited with  the  same  skill,  and  attended 
with  the  same  effects?  The  well  known  Btory 
of  the  pig  imitation  was  a  sufficient  lesson, 
and  I  concluded  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exhibit  the  phantasmagoria  with  effect  and 
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profit,  widioiit  a  St.  Clare ;  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  a  foreigner  would  be  no  very  dif- 
ficult matter,  but  how  could  I  reconcile  the 
deception  with  those  sentiments  of  sincerity, 
which,   through  every   stage  of  misfortune  I 
had    hitherto    maintained  ?      "VVeigliiiig    the 
question  with  all  the  candour  in  my  power, 
the  matter  rested  here,  Would  it  be  more  ho- 
nourable, and  evince  greater  integrity,  to  give 
up   this  probable,  and  only  chance  of  liqui- 
dating the  just  demands  of  honest  creditors, 
or  by  an  act  of  pardonable  duplicity,  afford 
the  curious  a  gratification,  and  my  pecuniary 
embarrassments  a  relief?     The  scale  power- 
fully preponderated  in  favor  of  the  deception, 
and  I  determined  to  carry  it  on  witli  all  ima- 
ginable secrecy.     For  this  purpose,  I  visited 
the  French  prison,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  encounter  a  man  whose  discharge  had  been 
made  out  that  day ;  and  though  but  a  rough 
sailor  clad  in  the  coarsest  habilhnents,  whea 
metamorphosed  by  a  handsome  suit  of  black, 
his  hair  dressed  with  a  bag  and  solitaire,  he 
might  have   passed   for  one  of  the  noblesse. 
The  very  little  English  he  was  master  of,  ren- 
dered hiui  still  more  valuable ;  on  that  ac- 
count,  I   became  his  interpreter,  and  after 
handing  him  forward,  previous  to  the  exhi- 
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bition,  interrupted  his  attempt  at  apology 
(which  I  had  previously  taught  him)  by  ob- 
serving, that  as  the  ingenious  foreigner  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  our  language  to  ex- 
press himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  au- 
dience, I  would,  with  their  permission,  be- 
coYne  his  substitute.  Having  said  this,  St. 
Clare  bowed,  and  left  me  to  address  the  com- 
pany on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  and  the  serious 
mischief  frequently  caused  by  servants  terri- 
fying children  by  ridiculous  stories  of  super- 
natural appearances.  In  short,  the  exordium 
was  tolerably  appropriate,  and  well  received. 

Every  thing,  answered  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  shadows  effected  what  sub- 
stances had  long  attempted  in  vain ;  that  spi- 
rit of  enterprize  which  had  nearly  made  me 
the  inmate  of  a  prison,  for  ouce  rewarded  my 
exertions^,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the 
phantasmagoria  realized  three  hundred  pou  udvS ! 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  liquidate,  in  a  small 
degree,  my  different  obligations. 

The  theatre  closed  for  the  benefit  of  'SY. 
Clare,  to  120/.  the  actors  dispersed,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  large  well-furnished  house, 
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without  any  visible  means  ot  nvj^iliood,  and 
nearly  500/.  in  debt ! 

Although  some  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  final  close  of  my  managerical  career, 
yet,  as  **  Othello's  occupation's  gone,"  and 
the  subsequent  period  too  monotonous  to  af- 
ford the  least  interest,  I  close  my  eventful 
history  at  that  era.  Should  life  be  spared, 
and  matter  of  moment  again  occur,  should 
any  freak  of  Fortune  raise  r;)3  to  my  former 
level,  or  adverse  fate  sink  me  below  what  I 
have  yet  experienced,  the  public  (if  they  feel 
any  interest  for  so  insignificant  an  ^dividual) 
may  perhaps  have  their  curiosity  gratified, 
when  the  being  who  now  addresses  them  shall 
be  laid  low,  and  The  Itinerant  be  "as  though 
he  had  never  been." 

Doubtless,  every  work  of  imagination, 
whether  drama  or  romance,  ouglit  to  rise  in 
interest  as  it  draws  to  a  conclusion ;  but  tin 
adherence  to  truth  will  deprive  these  iiionoirs 
of  that  great  requisite.  It  is  but  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  that  after  having  encountered 
innumerable  difficulties,  rehearsed  lli rough 
the  morning  of  life  WHO  wants  a  guinea? 
obliged  in  the  evening  to  raise  a  smile  from 
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FOLLIES  OF  A  UAY  at  the  MIDNIGHT  HOUR, 
ei)d  endeavouring  in  vain  to  draw  consola- 
tion from  CHEAP  LIVING,  THE  POOR  GEN- 
TLEMAN has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  COMEDY 
OF    ERRORS;   and  though   EVERY    ONE    HAS 

HIS  FAULT,  it  is  but  a  negative  consolation 
that  the  NEXT  door  neighbour  is  hasten- 
ing towards  THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN.  The 
wheel  of  FORTUNE  Contains  no  prize, 
every  effort  has  proved  much  ado  about 
NOTHING,  and  every  attempt  at  manage- 
ment, ALL  IN  THE  WRONG.  Thus,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  with  a  miserable  retrospect  of 
the  pastj  a  painful  certainty  of  the  present^ 
and  an  hopeless  perspective  in  future, 

THE 
ITINERANT  BECOMES  STATIONARY. 


FINIS. 
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